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PROCEEDINGS. 


OPENING  SESSION— SATURDAY  EVENING. 

/HpHE'  National  Prison  Association  of  the  United  States 
•••  held  its  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Congress  for  the  year 
1895,  in  the  city  of  Denver,  and  assembled  in  the  Central 
Presbyterian  Church,  Saturday,  September  izLth,  at  eight 
o'clock  P.  M. 

Hon.  CHARLES  D.  HAYT,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee,  called  the 
Congress  to  order. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  THOMAS  A.  UZZELL,  D.  D. 

After  some  well  rendered  music  Chief  Justice  HAYT 
on  behalf  of  the  Local  Committee  spoke  as  follows  : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  desire  to  say  a  few  words 
of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  Local  Committee.  We  have 
in  Colorado  the  largest  white  prison  population  in  pro- 
portion to  the  inhabitants  of  the  state  of  any  state  in  the 
Union  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  place  where  the  people 
need  advice  and  assistance  upon  matters  relating  to  the 
prevention  and  punishment  of  crime  more  than  we  do  in 
this  state. 

I  noticed  in  one  of  the  many  admirable  addresses 
delivered  by  the  late  president  of  the  National  Prison 
Association,  the  lamented  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  that  lie 
speaks  of  the  apathy  of  the  people  as  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  with  which  prison  reformers  have  to  deal ;  but 
I  believe  that  the  attention  of  the  people  of  Colorado  is 
fully  aroused  to  the  importance  of  the  questions  that  will 
be  presented  here. 
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There  was  introduced  at  the  last  session  of  the  general 
assembly  of  the  state  a  bill  entitled  the  indeterminate 
sentence  bill.  Our  people  were  very  much  divided  as  to 
the  merits  of  that  bill.  I  may  say  that  some  of  us  who 
were  in  favor  of  some  change  of  that  kind  had  our  breath 
taken  away  when  that  bill  was  presented,  it  was  so  radical 
in  character.  The  bill  was  ably  championed  by  the  man 
who  introduced  it  and  was  as  ably  fought  by  other  senators. 
The  debate  upon  that  bill  was  one  of  the  ablest  debates 
of  the  session.  It  attracted  universal  attention  within  the 
state.  As  the  result  of  that  debate  the  bill  passed  the 
senate  by  a  very  large  majority.  It  did  not  reach  the  house 
until  late  in  the  session,  too  late  for  full  discussion  and  it 
was  defeated  there.  Many  who  were  sincerely  in  favor  of 
the  bill  or  of  a  bill  of  that  kind  did  not  believe  that  the 
people  of  this  state  were  educated  up  to  the  standard  that 
would  lead  them  to  enforce  a  law  of  that,  kind  and  they 
were  afraid  that  after  the  law  had  been  in  operation  two 
or  three  months  people  would  become  dissatisfied  and 
repeal  it  at  the  first  opportunity.  But  this  discussion  had 
the  effect  of  wakening  the  people  to  the  faults  of  the 
present  system.  All  agreed  that  our  prison  system  is  very 
defective.  Not  that  it  is  worse  than  the  average  through- 
out the  country  but  it  is  modelled  upon  the  old  plan. 
One  serious  defect  in  our  prison  system,  in  my  judgment, 
grows  out  of  the  fact  that  we  discharge  our  prisoners  at  a 
certain  specified  time,  regardless  of  their  moral  condition. 
Now  why  turn  out  men  that  we  know  are  hardened 
criminals,  to  prey  upon  society  to  be  at  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  convicting  them  again,  and  put  in  their  place 
men  from  whom  society  has  less  to  fear  ?  I  think  that 
110  convict  should  be  discharged  until  he  has  given  some 
assurance  of  reformation  and  not  until  the  state  has  done 
something  for  him  in  the  way  of  providing  employment, 
or  until  he  has  friends  who  will  assist  him.  In  these 
days,  in  this  time  of  financial  depression  when  many  men 
of  good  repute  are  unable  to  find  work  the  chances  are 
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indeed  slim  for  an  ex-convict  to  be  able  to  obtain  employ- 
ment. Under  our  present  system  the  convict  is  discharged 
without  employment  and  practically  without  means,  though 
they  are  given  a  few  dollars  I  believe.  They  are  without 
friends  or  they  are  of  the  lowest  class,  where  they  are 
held  as  captains  in  crime  and  if  they  happen  to  have 
served  two  terms  they  are  looked  upon  as  generals  fit  to 
plan  the  greatest  crimes  and  to  marshal  others  to  carry 
them  out.  We  present  two  alternatives  to  these  discharged 
prisoners,  a  career  of  crime  on  one  hand  or  starvation  on 
the  other  hand.  I  believe  that  much  could  be  accomplished 
if  we  had  some  system.  These  convicts  could  be  provided 
with  employment  at  the  time  they  leave  the  penitentiary 
and  be  kept  there  until  they  are  sure  of  employment. 

That  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  another  question 
and  that  is  the  question  of  labor  in  the  penitentiary. 
Heretofore  our  convicts  have  been  kept  in  enforced  idle- 
ness, the  majority  of  them,  during  the  greater  part  of 
their  term.  We  all  know  that  idleness  is  one  of  the 
greatest  promoters  of  crime.  Take  the  best  man  in  a 
community  and  put  him  in  prison  and  keep  him  there 
three  years  in  idleness  and  I  would  not  give  much  for  his 
morality  when  he  comes  out.  If  he  was  able  to  withstand 
the  temptation  he  would  be  something  more  than  an 
ordinary  man. 

Until  quite  recently  these  convicts  have  been  kept  in 
confinement  in  enforced  idleness.  But  thanks  to  you, 
Governor  Mclntire,  (addressing  the  Governor),  during  the 
few  months  of  your  administration  this  has  been  changed 
and  now  each  convict  is  required  to  do  some  work  each 
day.  Of  course  this  is  not  work  that  benefits  the  state 
very  much  under  our  system,  but  they  are  required  to  do 
something  to  keep  them  busy.  But  I  think  this  labor 
question  ought  to  be  settled  upon  some  basis  of  justice, 
some  basis  that  the  laboring  men  could  agree  upon  as 
well  as  those  that  have  the  interests  and  the  management 
of  penitentiaries  and  reformatories  at  heart.  I  believe  that 
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there  is  a  solution  of  this  problem  which  ought  to  be 
mutually  satisfactory  to  all  parties  so  that  the  cry  would 
not  come  up  and  the  people  would  not  be  frightened  by 
the  cry,  that  the  convicts  were  competing  with  free  labor. 

Another  thing  that  i  think  is  radically  wrong  in  our 
system  is  this ;  that  we  keep  putting  the  men  in  the 
penitentiary.  We  put  a  man  in  for  a  first,  a  second,  and 
a  third  time  and  then  let  him  out  to  commit  a  new 
crime.  I  think  that  whenever  a  person  has  committed 
two  felonies  and  been  sentenced  for  them  and  afterwards 
commits  a  third  he  ought  to  be  sentenced  for  life.  That 
ought  to  be  taken  as  conclusive  evidence  that  he  prefers  a 
career  of  crime  to  obtaining  an  honest  livelihood  in  any 
other  way  and  the  longer  we  lock  him  up  the  better  it 
will  be  for  the  criminal  and  for  society. 

I  am  giving  these  suggestions  to  those  who  know  a 
thousand  times  more  than  I  do  about  this  but  I  make 
them  for  the  purpose  of  letting  you  know  the  questions 
upon  which  we  here  in  Colorado  need  more  light.  We 
know  that  we  need  your  advice  and  assistance  in  the 
determination  of  these  questions. 

In  some  quarters  the  advocates  of  prison  reform  are 
called  mere  visionary  sentimentalists.  Some  people  try  to 
make  the  public  believe  that  that  is  the  purpose  of  this 
organization,  to  turn  all  criminals  loose  to  prey  upon  the 
community  at  will.  I  find  nothing  in  your  debates  to 
warrant  this.  I  believe  that  society  has  the  right  to 
protect  itself  and  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  secure 
complete  protection  if  possible.  I  find  nothing  in  the  past 
reports  of  this  Congress  as  expressed  by  the  able  papers 
that  have  been  read  in  the  past,  conflicting  in  the  least 
with  this  idea.  But  we  all  believe  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  justice,  justice  to  the  state  and  justice  to  the  criminal 
as  well.  During  the  twenty-five  years  of  your  existence 
you  have  accomplished  much  along  these  lines.  The 
Local  Committee  heartily  commends  your  work  and 
welcomes  you  cordially  to  our  city. 
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I  would  not  have  you  infer  from  anything  that  I 
have  said  that  Colorado  is  not  fully  abreast  of  the  times 
with  its  penal  and  reformatory  systems.  It  is.  At  the 
state  reformatory  we  have  been  somewhat  hampered  until 
within  the  last  few  days,  by  lack  of  space  but  recently 
the  building  has  been  finished  which  will  accommodate 
all  the  prisoners  in  confinement  at  that  point.  There 
may  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  best  system  to  be  adopted 
but  I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that  even  a  poor  system 
with  a  good  warden  is  better  than  a  good  system  with  a 
poor  warden.  We  have  to  thank  our  Governor  for  the 
interest  he  has  taken  in  all  these  institutions  and  for 
appointing  men  to  these  position  who  are  not  only  capa- 
ble but  who  have  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  the 
state.  Governor  Mclntire  is  truly  a  prison  reformer. 
He  will  now  welcome  you  on  behalf  of  the  state. 
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ADDRESS     OF     HON.      ALBERT     W.     McINTlRE,    GOVERNOR     OF 

COLORADO. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  addition  to  extending 
to  you.  a  hearty  welcome,  for  me  as  Chief  Executive  of  the 
state  in  which  your  Congress  of  this  year  is  held,  and  as 
such  Chief  Executive  being  in  official  relations  to  the 
penal  institutions  of  the  state,  to  say  a  few  words  concerning 
the  general  subject  matter  which  is  the  occasion  of  your 
coming  together.  I  do  not  intend  to  deal  with  the  subject 
either  comprehensively  or  exhaustively,  but  to  touch  upon 
a  few  points  which  are  elementary  and  at  the  same  time,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  of  importance  to  keep  in  mind  in  connec- 
tion with  the  more  technical  and  certainly  more  learned 
and  able  treatment  by  others  in  the  discussions  which  are 
to  take  place  here. 

Since  the  days  of  John  Howard  and  Elizabeth  Fry, 
many  earnest  men  and  women  have  devoted  their  lives  to 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  and  character  of  those 
confined  in  prisons.  The  brutality  and  negligence  un- 
fortunately so  often  common  in  jailers,  more  particularly 
in  the  past,  has  been  mitigated  and  checked,  and  finally 
largely  suppressed  and  eradicated  by  their  untiring,  con- 
scientious, brave  and  unselfish  work. 

Prison  reform,  although  brought  about  by  official  action 
has  been  suggested  and  stimulated  and  made  possible  by 
philanthropy  and  genuine  charity  put  into  good  works, 
by  earnest,  right-minded,  true  men  and  women  who 
held  no  immediate  official  relation  to  prisons,  and  largely 
by  directing  and  arousing  proper  public  sentiment,  through 
giving  to  the  world  knowledge  of  the  treatment  and  con- 
dition of  prison  criminals,  and  educating  public  sentiment 
in  the  true  principles  of  prison  management. 
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In  considering  the  questions  naturally  involved  in 
prison  management  in  these  times,  the  fact  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of  that  prisons  visited  by  Howard  and  others 
of  that  time,  were  jails  of  which  the  occupants  were 
prisoners  not  convicted  of  crime  and  incarcerated  because 
of  a  conviction  and  sentence,  but  people  charged  with 
crime  and  held  for  trial,  or  debtors.  The  usual  result  of 
a  conviction  and  sentence  then  was  death,  and  so  numerous 
were  the  crimes  for  which  death  was  the  penalty,  that 
there  was  little  occasion  for  prisons  as  we  now  under- 
stand them.  The  transition  from  the  jail  of  a  hundred 
years  ago  to  the  penal  colony,  and  then  to  the  penitentiary 
or  state  prison  of  to-day,  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  the  condition  of  the  inmates  of  the 
prison  of  to-day  is  one  of  luxury  and  happiness  compared 
with  that  of  inmates  of  the  jails  of  a  century  ago.  It 
does  not  follow  that  all  has  been  done  for  the  real  benefit 
of  the  convict  that  is  possible  or  best  for  himself  or 
society.  His  treatment  is  still  a  matter  of  grave  concern  and 
of  interest  and  importance  to  convict  and  society,  and  few 
matters  of  graver  importance  can  be  brought  forward  for 
discussion,  and  few  which  are  more  difficult  to  arrive  at  a 
just  conclusion  about.  On  the  one  hand,  the  best  interest 
and  welfare  of  the  convict ;  and  on  the  other,  the  best 
interest  and  welfare  of  society.  If  a  solution  can  be 
arrived  at  which  will  subserve  the  interests  and  result  in 
the  welfare  of  both  convict  and  society,  then,  indeed,  will 
both  be  fortunate. 

Many,  if  not  all  the  acts,  which  we  call  crimes,  are 
made  crimes  because  of  the  necessity  for  the  preservation 
of  society,  that  is,  man  in  civilization  as  contra- 
distinguished from  man  in  a  state  of  nature  ;  and  society's 
sole  right  to  imprison  any  one  of  its  members'  is  derived 
from  the  right  of  self-preservation  in  society  itself.  During 
the  time  of  incarceration  of  the  convict — a  man  under 
sentence  for  crime — it  is  both  wise  and  beneficial  for  the 
convict  and  for  society  that  such  treatment  be  adopted,  or, 
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as  we  might  better  express  it,  such  a  course  of  discipline 
and  management  as  will  result  in  making  him,  if  possible, 
a  better  member  of  society  when  his  term  of  imprisonment 
shall  come  to  an  end.  There  is  occasion  for  grave  doubt, 
to  say  the  least,  that  society  has  the  right  to  imprison  or 
hold  in  imprisonment  any  of  its  members  merely  for  the 
sake  of  "reforming"  him,  particularly  in  a  nation  in 
which  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  government  is 
that  all  men  are  born  with  certain  unalienable  rights, 
among  them,  the  rights  of  "  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness."  But  there  can  be  no  question  but  that 
such  measures  for  reformation  of  character  may  be  taken 
as,  either  by  experience,  or  upon  reason,  may  be  deemed 
best  calculated  for  that  purpose,  during  the  period  of 
incarceration,  adjudged  by  the  laws  of  the  land  to  be 
justified  by  the  crime  committed.  A  scheme  of  imprison- 
ment or  of  prison  management  where  the  duration  of  the 
incarceration  is  dependent  upon  the  reformation  of  the  con- 
vict, is  one  difficult  to  carry  out  because  of  the  practical 
impossibility  of  judging  when  the  cure  has  been  affected, 
that  is  to  say,  reformation  has  taken  place.  That  good 
coaduct  should  be  rewarded  goes  without  saying,  but  that 
the  condition  of  being  reformed  should  be  a  pre-requisite 
to  the  ending  of  the  imprisonment,  or  should  enter  very 
largely  into  the  calculation  as  to  when  the  incarceration 
should  cease,  is  open  to  man}-  objections  ;  not  the  least  of 
these  objections  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  test 
of  reformation  that  can  be  relied  upon  during  the  period  of, 
or  under  conditions  of  incarceration.  It  is  not  whether  a 
man  has  resolved  to  do  right  and  sees  the  error  of  his 
ways,  while  under  restraint,  but  whether  he,  under  the 
conditions  of  freedom  and  temptation  in  the  open  world, 
will  live  the  proper  life.  A  premium  on  hypocrisy  ought 
to  be  no  part  of  any  scheme  of  reform.  The  very  worst 
criminals  are  often  the  very  best  prisoners. 

Inability    or   unwillingness    to    restrain    self,    and    the 
desire  to  make  a  living-  bv  other  means  than  work  because 
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of  the  lack  of  systematic  training  to  apply  one's  energies 
to  industrial  work,  and  too  great  an  aversion  to  drudgery, 
which  is  always  an  element  in  work,  are  probably  the 
strongest  factors  in  impelling  crime.  Probably  the  larger 
proportion  of  criminals,  as  one  might  say,  chronic  crimi- 
nals, is  produced  by  lack  of  discipline  in  some  form,  in 
early  life  probably.  The  unwillingness  to  be  controlled 
exists  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  everyone.  Self-control 
is  usually  the  result  of  a  series  of  acts  of  obedience  to 
authority,  and  is  a  habit  resulting  from  a  training  to  obey. 
Without  attempting  to  go  into  a  careful  analysis  or  to 
cover  the  whole  field,  my  intention  is  to  do  no  more  than 
merely  emphasize  in  a  way,  the  indea  that  the  prison 
should  supply  the  lack  in  obedience  and  self  control  and 
industry  which  are  usually  wanting  in  the  outer  world  for 
whatever  reason,  in  the  history  of  the  criminal.  A  course 
of  discipline  involving  compulsory  teaching  to  obey,  to 
control  self,  and  to  work,  furnishes  a  large  element,  if 
not  the  largest  element,  in  the  foundation  for  character, 
and  the  possession  of  these  characteristics  are  necessary 
to  a  sound  character. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  prominence  given  to 
discipline  here,  that  wise,  moral  or  religious  teachings  are 
not  to  be  made  use  of  in  bringing  about  the  uplifting  of 
character  involved  in  reformation  ;  but  observation  indicates 
that  a  ready  apparent  response  to  such  teachings  can  be 
and  often  is  made  for  ulterior  reasons  and  without  any 
reality  of  betterment.  However  desirable  and  beneficial 
moral  and  religious  teachings  may  be,  and  they  certainly 
are,  they  can  never  take  the  place  of  a  true  discipline 
which  it  is  attempted  here  to  indicate  to  be  a  most 
important  factor  in  bringing  about  the  reformation  of  the 
criminal.  Repentance  for  crime  committed,  and  resolutions 
to  sin  no  more,  are  well  enough  in  their  way,  but  without 
the  training  that  will  make  it  possible,  not  to  say  easy,  to 
resist  temptation  because  having  a  greater  power  through 
self-control  to  resist  it,  and  to  patiently  endure  the  hard- 
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ships    of   the    battle    of    life,    the}7    are    of    little    practical 
benefit. 

Resolutions  so  far  as  the  vast  majority  of  them 
are  concerned,  in  prison  as  well  as  out  of  it,  seem  only 
made  to  be  broken,  just  as  hell  is  said  to  be  paved  with 
good  intentions.  While  the  discipline  should  be  strict  and 
severe,  it  should  be  just  and  humane.  A  prison  should 
not  then  be  a  pleasure  resort ;  rather,  the  convict  should 
dread  the  prison,  not  for  its  brutality  or  cruelty,  but  for  the 
hard  work  and  discipline,  particularly  when  he  is  not 
genuinely  reformed  by  them.  The  genuinely  reformed 
man,  like  the  right-minded,  properly  conducted  citizen, 
should  do  right  for  right's  sake.  The  criminal  who  will 
not  reform,  should  by  reason  of  his  experience  in  the 
prison,  have  a  strong  motive  and  feel  a  continued  pressure 
to  do  right  because  of  his  fear  of  the  results  in  returning 
to  prison  in  the  event  that  he  again  commits  a  crime. 
Life  in  a  prison  spent  in  comparative  ease  or  idleness  is 
no  benefit  to  the  criminal,  because  as  is  plain  to  everyone 
such  a  life  incapacitates  him  for  maintaining  himself  when 
released,  and  society,  where  such  treatment  exists,  can 
expect  nothing  but  a  repetition  of  crime  and  imprisonment 
from  those  thus  dealt  with.  The  most  important  matter 
is  that  the  convict  shall  learn  by  long  continued  practice 
and  experience  to  work.  It  is  not  o*f  so  great  importance 
what  work  the  convict  shall  do,  as  that  he  work.  It  is 
true  that  if  he  can  be  taught  a  trade,  some  special  kind 
of  industry  it  is  probably  for  him  a  great  benefit,  because 
he  may  be  enabled  the  more  easily  to  make  a  living 
outside  of  the  prison.  But  if  it  be  not  possible  to  give 
him  this  advantage,  he  can  at  least  derive  the  exceed- 
ingly great  benefit  that  results  from  the  habit  of  industry, 
and  the  ability  to  apply  himself  steadily  to  the  drudgery 
of  hard  work.  Better  so-called  penal  work,  as  the  tread- 
mill, or  the  digging  of  a  hole  only  to  fill  it,  than  idleness. 
One  of  the  results  of  hard  work  which  is  of  great  im- 
portance, aside  from  the  habit  of  work  mentioned  above^ 
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is  the  natural  result  of  restraint   and  repression    of  natural 
or  evil  passions  as  well  as  the  benefit  to  health. 

The  criminal  in  a  certain  sense  .  is  a  savage  not 
having  the  real  discipline  and  civilization  to  make  a 
civilized  man.  What  is  essential  to  properly  civilize  him 
is  discipline  to  enable  him  to  work  and  obey  and  control 
himself,  and  the  conviction  that  the  criminal  is  a  fool  in 
the  end.  One  of  the  obstacles  in  convincing  him  of  this 
latter  proposition  is  the  hope  of  escape  from  detection 
altogether,  or  from  punishment  because  the  crime  cannot 
be  proved  against  him  to  a  jury  because  of  the  exceeding 
difficulty  of  making  out  a  case  by  reason  of  the  presump- 
tion of  innocence  and  the  reasonable  doubt  ;  or  the  hope 
that  the  appellate  court  by  reason  of  some  technicality  will 
grant  a  new  trial  ;  or  that  the  executive  can  be  coaxed 
or  wheedled  or  influenced  or  cajoled  into  granting  a 
pardon.  The  criminal  usually  expects  to  escape  either 
wholly  or  partially  the  punishment  for  the  crime  he  is 
about  to  commit.  In  a  large  percentage  of  cases  his 
expectation  is  realized  and  his  calculation  is  a  sound  one, 
either  through  as  indicated,  above,  the  failure  of  detection 
or  the  failure  to  prove  the  case  against  him,  or  through  a 
technicality  of  the  law  or  by  executive  clemency.  If  in 
addition  to  this  his  imprisonment,  in  the  event  of  his 
failure  to  escape,  does  not  bring  with  it  severity  of  treat- 
ment so  as  to  make  him  fear  to  return  again,  and  is 
really  a  more  or  less  agreeable  period  of  recuperation, 
then  it  is  plain  that  crime  will  not  diminish  and  the 
criminal  will  continue  to  be  a  criminal. 

The  problem  of  making  a  penal  institution  self- 
sustaining  is  not  one  to  be  solved  under  all  circumstances 
without  difficulty.  The  objection  of  the  working-man  to 
having  his  market  taken  away  from  him  in  part  at  least 
by  the  more  cheaply  paid  or  less  expensive  convict 
labor,  is  a  very  natural  and  proper  one.  While  it  is  true, 
for  example,  in  this  state  that  the  product  of  convict  labor 
in  other  states  supplies  the  very  market  which  the  product 
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of  our  own  convicts  might  supply — to  cite  an  instance :  A 
certain  kind  of  shoes  made  in  Eastern  prisons  is  sold 
in  this  market,  which,  if  made  in  our  own  prison,  would 
no  more  interfere  with  our  own  working-man  than  at 
present,  and  would,  to  that  extent  at  least,  help  make  self- 
sustaining  our  penitentiary — nevertheless,  on  the  whole,  it 
probably  costs  the  community  less  to  maintain  its  prison 
by  taxation  than  to  do  so  by  entering  into  manufacturing 
schemes  of  an  industrial  nature,  with  all  the  possible 
abuses  of  prison  labor  contracts,  and  the  interference  with 
free  labor. 

The  problem  of  securing  to  the  convict  the  benefit 
resulting  from  industrial  work — both  the  direct  benefit  of 
health  and  the  habit  of  work  itself  and  the  benefit 
of  having  acquired  a  means  of  earning  a  livelihood  after 
his  release  from  prison — is  a  difficult  one  here  in  this 
state,  in  view  of  the  existing  public  sentiment  against 
such  industrial  work,  on  the  part  of  the  convict,  because 
of  the  interference  or  supposed  interference  with  the 
welfare  of  free  labor  and  honest  citizens  engaged  in 
the  classes  of  industry  which  might  be  carried  on  in  the 
penitentiary,  and  in  view  of  the  possible  abuses  incident  to 
contract  labor  performed  by  convicts  within  and  without 
the  prison.  Any  light  which  can  be  thrown  upon  this 
question  during  your  meeting  here,  will  be  very  acceptable. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  touch  upon  a  matter 
which  to  me  seems  to  be  appropriate  to  the  business  in 
hand.  The  great  benefits  that  have  resulted  from  the 
earnest  work  of  honest  and  practical  humanitarians  in 
prison  reform,  is  worthy  of  all  praise  and  is  to  be 
commended  and  imitated  ;  but  there  is  danger  to  genuine 
reform  and  proper  prison  management  from  the  imagination 
of  people  who  have  no  practical  experience,  but  who  in- 
dulge in  prison  reform  as  a  fad  or  to  make  themselves 
conspicuous.  Earnest,  sound  thinking  and  genuine  ex- 
perienced interest  in  prison  matters  are,  and  ought  to  be 
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encouraged  ;  but  morbid  and  trifling  interference  cannot 
be  beneficial. 

There  is  no  material  difference  between  the  ridiculous 
hero-making,  flower  presenting,  morbid  women  we  some- 
times hear  of  in  noted  criminal  cases,  and  the  person  who 
sees  a  martyr  in  every  criminal,  and  a  tyrant  in  every 
serious,  earnest  prison  official,  whose  emotions  oftimes  lead 
him  or  her  to  forget  the  true  interests  of  society  and  the 
victim  of  the  crime,  and  the  genuine  welfare  of  the 
criminal,  and  to  dwell  upon  the  fancied  wrongs  of  the 
angelic  prisoner  so  unfortunate  as  to  occupy  a  cell. 
The  man  or  woman  who  devotes  some  leisure  time  at  long 
range  to  considering  prison  discipline  and  the  condition 
of  criminals  sometimes  thinks  he  knows  more  about  these 
matters  than  the  at  least  equally  capable  and  equally  right- 
minded  warden  who  is  in  daily  touch  and  has  actual 
experience  and  acquaintance  with  the  character,  habits, 
disposition  and  tendencies  of  the  criminal ;  who  condemn 
every  necessary  act  of  restraint  or  discipline  or  punishment 
however  properly  administered.  His  or  her  views  put  into 
practice  would  be  the  undoing  of  the  object  of  their 
solicitude  and  work  grave  injury  to  society  and  result  in 
the  increase  of  crime. 

The  penal  institutions  of  this  state  consist  of  a  peni- 
tentiary, with  about  650  convicts ;  a  reformatory  with 
about  an  average  of  75.  The  Industrial  School  for  boys, 
frequently  called  the  Reform  School,  is,  of  course,  in  a 
general  way,  of  this  same  nature.  The  first  named  insti- 
tution separates  the  inmates  into  cells,  but  the  convicts, 
except  at  night  and  for  purposes  of  work,  eating,  and 
school  and  religious  services,  are  brought  together  with  as 
much  restraint  about  conversation  and  the  like  as  is  usual 
under  like  conditions  elsewhere.  The  discipline  is  mild 
rather  than  severe,  and  punishment  is  of  no  severer  sort 
than  the  situation  in  each  given  case  compels.  The 
milder  sort  is  always  resorted  to  whenever  possible. 
Brutality  on  the  part  of  officials  is  not  only  not 
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countenanced  but  inhibited.  The  food  is  of  a  superior 
quality  compared  with  that  of  other  institutions,  and  if  a 
criticism  can  be  made  concerning  it,  it  is,  that  for  the 
work  done,  the  diet  contains  an  excess  of  meat.  Such 
building  as  is  done  is  by  convict  labor.  The  law  prohibits 
the  manufacture  in  the  institution  of  anything  which  com- 
petes with  free  labor.  While  self-helping  in  a  way,  it  is 
not  self-sustaining  and  is  largely  a  direct  burden  upon  the 
tax-payer. 

The  health  of  the  convicts  is  remarkably  good.  The 
average  of  those  in  the  hospitals  from  time  to  time  is 
usually  lower  than  one  per  cent,  and  never  more  than  two 
per  cent,  and  for  considerable  periods  none.  It  is  difficult 
under  present  conditions  to  afford  sufficient  work  to  those 
confined.  Unprofitable  work  from  the  ordinary  standpoint 
is  rapidly  becoming  a  necessity  and  for  the  good  of  the 
prisoners,  this  is  both  from  the  standpoint  of  health  and 
for  the  formation  of  proper  habits  of  industry.  Work 
which  can  be  productive  of  no  tangible  profit  is  absolutely 
essential  for  the  reasons  stated. 

So  far  as  our  penitentiary  is  concerned  a  farm  of 
sufficient  size  should  be  connected  with  it.  The  work  of 
many  convicts  who  are  not  suited  to  learn  a  trade,  even 
if  an  opportunity  were  afforded  can  be  best  utilized  through 
a  farm,  providing  at  the  same  time  a  great  part  of  the 
necessary  supplies. 

The  State  Reformatory,  which,  so  far  as  the  statute 
creating  it  is  concerned,  is  intended  to  be  so  far  as 
practicable,  in  the  nature  of  an  imitation  of  the  Elmira 
Reformatory,  is  in  its  infancy.  This  reformatory  as  a 
reformatory  exists  more  upon  paper  than  in  fact.  Too 
great  haste  to  commence  the  institute  brought  to  it  persons 
sentenced  under  the  law,  before  it  was  in  a  physical 
condition  to  receive  them  and  to  accord  to  them  the  special 
advantages  of  a  reformatory. 

The  result  is  that  this  state  institution  has  been 
rather  a  place  of  detention  than  a  reformatory.  Happily 
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these  conditions  are  about  to  be  improved  by  the  comple- 
tion of  a  cell  house  which  will  add  materially  to  the 
increase  of  discipline  and  welfare  of  those  confined,  and 
diminish  the  abuses  resulting  from  herding  together. 

The  Reform  School,  so  far  as  it  may  be  considered 
in  the  nature  of  a  penal  institution,  although  of  use,  has 
scarcely  come  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  such  an 
institution,  due,  I  think,  to  an  inadequate  appreciation  of 
the  value  and  necessity  of  strict  discipline,  kind,  yet  firm, 
in  the  development  and  proper  handling  of  its  inmates. 

I  heartily  believe  in  and  endorse  every  genuine  step 
which  can  be  taken  toward  the  real  amelioration  of  the 
character-condition  of  the  criminal,  nor  do  I  for  a  moment 
belittle  the  advantage  of  helping  the  convict  through 
appealing  to  his  emotional  nature  wisely  and  pratically 
for  his  benefit  and  the  true  interests  of  society.  What 
I  have  said  has  been  said  because  I  have  an  abiding  faith 
in  the  advantage  and  benefit  to  be  derived  from  work 
and  disciplinary  training ;  this  however,  to  go  along  with 
and  be  accompanied  by  wise,  humane,  Christian  teaching 
and  development. 

Your  coming  here  is  appreciated  by  us  and  we 
indulge  the  hope  with  confidence  that  we  may  learn  much 
from  attending  upon  your  deliberations  thereby  learning 
from  those  wise  in  the  science  of  penology ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  penal  institutions  of  this  state,  as  well 
as  of  the  country,  will  derive  great  benefit  from  the 
knowledge  and  education  that  we  shall  receive  at  your 
hands. 
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ADDRESS    OF    HON.    THOMAS    A.   McMURRY,  MAYOR   OF  DENVER. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  The  people 
of  Denver  are  heartily  interested  in  the  cause  which  brings 
you  here,  and  upon  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Denver,  I 
extend  to  you  a  hearty  welcome.  The  question  is,  what 
can  be  done  to  better  the  condition  of  prisoners  and  at 
the  same  time  better  protect  the  rest  of  the  citizens  of  the 
community.  The  prevention  of  crime  is  the  great  object 
to  be  finally  attained.  Guards  must  be  thrown  about  the 
young  people  who  are  growing  up  to  keep  them  from 
falling  into  the  ways  of  the  transgressor.  Then  to  protect 
society  those  who  are  criminals  must  be  reformed.  I  hope 
that  your  Association  will  be  able  to  help  in  these  matters 
so  that  your  deliberations  will  bring  not  only  good  to 
yourselves,  but  to  us. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  great  difficulty  with  our 
penal  institutions  is  that  we  do  not  make  the  proper 
distinction  between  the  hardened  criminal  and  the  man  or 
woman  who  for  the  first  time  falls  into  temptation.  There 
ought  to  be  a  wide  separation  between  these  two  classes. 
They  should  be  in  separate  institutions. 

I  believe  that  our  penitentiaries  ought  to  be  self- 
sustaining.  There  ought  to  be  some  plan  by  which  the 
labor  of  convicts  should  be  of  value  to  the  state  and  at 
the  same  time  the  products  of  their  labor  should  not  be 
brought  into  competition  with  the  honest  working  man. 

I  trust  that  your  stay  with  us  will  be  pleasant  and 
profitable  and  that  you  will  take  pleasant  recollections 
with  you. 

The  annual  address  of  the  President  of  the  Association 
was  then  delivered  by  Gen.  R.  BrinkerhofF. 
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ADDRESS   BY   GEN.    R.    BRINKERHOFF. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — In  re- 
sponding to  the  kind  words  of  welcome  we  have  heard, 
and  to  the  friendly  greetings  we  have  received  from  all 
the  citizens  of  Denver  we  have  met  since  our  arrival,  it 
does  not  require  a  roll  call  of  delegates  to  be  able  to 
announce  as  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Congress  that 
we  are  glad  to  be  here  and  that  there  is  no  place  in 
America  more  _delightfnl  to  visit  than  this  gem  of  the 
mountains,  the  capital  of  Colorado. 

Many  of  us  have  been  here  before  and  we  always 
like  to  come  again,  and,  personally,  I  have  long  felt  that 
if  I  were  banished  from  Ohio,  I  would  seek  a  home  in 
the  state  of  Colorado. 

Two  months  ago,  at  a  banquet  in  Paris,  given  to  the 
delegates  of  the  international  prison  congress,  I  took 
occasion  in  responding  for  America,  to  invite  the  various 
countries  represented  to  send  delegates  to  the  Denver 
Congress,  and  promised  to  show  them  as  a  part  of  our 
programme,  higher  mountains,  broader  plains,  more  fertile 
valleys,  more  beautiful  lakes  and  grander  scenery  than 
could  be  found  in  all  Europe. 

Of  course  they  smiled  and  doubtless  thought  my 
imagination  was  more  vivid  than  my  judgment  was  sound, 
but  nevertheless,  what  I  said  was  literally  true  and  I 
verified  the  truth  of  my  statement  by  visiting  the  most 
noted  countries  of  Europe. 

The  truth  is,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  the  regalia  of 
nature,  Colorado  is  the  crown  of  the  continent,  and  in  the 
galaxy  of  states  there  is  no  other  with  greater  possibilities 
in  the  development  of  a  higher  civilization. 

With    a    heritage    so    grand  Colorado  ought  to  become 
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the  consummate  flower  of  our  American  civilization  and 
to  accomplish  this  it  only  remains  for  its  people  to  be 
true  to  all  that  is  best  in  the  past,  and  build  upon  high 
ideal,  remembering  that  with  great  opportunities  there  are 
great  responsilities. 

Colorado,  as  one  of  the  youngest  of  states,  is  the  heir 
of  all,  but  in  building  her  civilization  she  should  reject 
all  that  is  bad  in  the  past,  and  accept  only  that  which  is 
good,  and  to  aid  you  in  that  work  the  National  Prison 
Congress  is  here  to-day. 

The  prison  question  in  its  relations  to  our  future 
civilization  is  one  of  the  greatest,  and  I  am  not  sure  but 
it  is  the  very  greatest  that  now  demands  solution,  for  in 
its  solution  the  very  existence  of  free  institutions  inheres. 

In  this  work  the  state  of  Colorado  and  other  new 
states  in  the  great  west  can  render  large  assistance.  They  are 
new.  They  are  dealing  with  the  question  at  the  threshold 
of  the  future,  and  they  have  only  to  discard  the  errors  of 
the  past  and  build  upon  its  most  enlightened  experiences 
to  become  beacon  lights  of  progress. 

The  prison  question  is  as  broad  as  humanity,  and  its 
solution  calls  for  the  co-operation  of  all  the  forces  that 
have  any  bearing  upon  human  character.  The  National 
Prison  Association,  which  convenes  in  Denver  to-day,  has 
in  its  membership  the  foremost  thinkers  in  America  upon 
the  various  subjects  involved  in  the  solution  of  the  prison 
question,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  this  Congress  has 
convened  annually  to  exchange  experiences  and  gather 
wisdom  for  further  progress,  and  now  that  they  have  the 
opportunity  to  meet  the  citizens  of  Colorado  and  delegates 
from  other  western  states,  we  trust  that  our  communion 
together  will  be  mutually  helpful  and  enlightening.  Some 
of  us  come  to  you  from  the  international  prison  congress, 
recently  held  in  Paris,  in  which  twenty-five  nations  were 
represented,  and  I  presume  you  will  expect  some  kind  of 
a  report  of  what  we  heard  and  saw. 

Personally,    I     supplemented     my     experience     at    the 
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Paris  congress  by  the  visitation  of  the  typical  prisons  and 
reformatories  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  five  of  the 
most  enlightened  countries  upon  the  continent,  and  hope 
at  some  time  in  the  near  future  to  present  the  results  of 
my  observations,  but  the  field  is  too  vast  to  attempt  even 
an  outline  in  the  time  alloted  me  here. 

Allow  me  to  say,  however,  that  we  have  much  to 
learn  from  Europe  and  that  Europe  has  much  to  learn 
from  America. 

THE   INTERNATIONAL   PRISON    CONGRESS. 

The  international  prison  congress,  like  our  National 
Prison  Association,  was  organized  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Rev.  E.  C.  Wines,  the  greatest  of  our  American 
penologists,  and  its  first  session  was  held  in  London  in 
1872,  and  subsequently  it  has  met  at  Stockholm,  Rome, 
St.  Petersburg  and  Paris,  and  its  next  session  will  be  in 
Brussels  in  1900. 

Although  organized  by  an  American,  yet  America  up 
to  this  day  has  never  become  an  adhering  nation,  with  the 
right  of  representation  upon  its  board  of  management,  and 
therefore  our  American  delegates  to  the  congress  have 
been  members  by  courtesy  only. 

This  condition  of  affairs  ought  not  to  continue,  and  I 
have  been  directed  by  the  American  delegates  in  Paris  to 
present  the  matter  for  the  consideration  of  our  National 
Association  in  Denver. 

Our  delegation  in  Paris  consisted  of  fourteen  official  dele- 
gates, two  of  whom  were  ladies,  and  six  of  them  were 
appointed  by  the  general  government,  and  eight  by  governors 
of  states.  Of  the  nations  represented,  outside  of  France,  our 
delegation,  next  to  Russia,  was  the  largest,  and  I  know  it 
was  highly  appreciated  by  the  government  of  France  and 
by  those  who  had  the  official  care  of  the  congress,  and  we 
were  permitted  to  participate  in  all  the  proceedings  of  the 
congress  and  in  all  the  courtesies  of  the  French  govern- 
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ment  the  same  as  the  delegates  of  adhering  and 
contributing  states. 

When  we  remember  the  large  expenditures  required  to 
organize  such  a  congress  and  publish  its  proceedings,  the 
admission  of  our  American  delegates  on  the  same  footing 
as  those  from  adhering  states,  was  a  large  concession  and 
therefore  when  wre  assembled  at  the  Hotel  Binda  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  to  celebrate  the  day,  the  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : 

"  RESOLVED,  That  the  National  Prison  Association  of 
the  United  States  be  requested  to  raise  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  the  United  States  to  have  a  member 
of  the  International  Prison  Commission,  to  be  named  by 
the  Association  and  the  president  of  the  delegation,  Gen. 
Brinkerhoff,  is  requested  to  present  the  matter  to  the 
National  Association." 

That  duty  I  have  now  discharged,  'and  I  suggest  that 
our  executive  committee  consider  this  resolution  and  bring 
the  subject  before  the  Association  for  official  action. 

The  cost  of  admission  as  an  adhering  state  has 
heretofore  been  twenty-five  francs  or  about  $5.00  for  each 
million  of  population,  which  would  make  the  amount  required 
about  $300.00. 

FRENCH    HOSPITALITY. 

The  hospitality  shown  the  congress  by  the  French 
government  and  the  municipality  of  Paris,  was  very  great 
and  began  with  a  reception  by  President  and  Madam 
Faure  at  the  palace  of  the  Elysee,  and  was  followed  by 
banquets  or  .  receptions  every  night  for  two  weeks,  and 
excursions  every  other  day,  to  visit  institutions  and  other 
places  of  interest,  so  that  nothing  was  left  undone  that 
money  and  a  boundless  courtesy  could  supply. 

Personally,  I  desire  to  make  acknowledgment  for  the 
consideration  I  received  as  President  of  the  American 
Prison  Congress,  in  all  the  countries  I  visited. 
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Prisons  are  more  exclusive  in  Europe  than  in 
America,  and  in  several  I  found  the  visitors'  register  with 
less  than  half  a  dozen  names  for  the  year,  and  yet  to  me, 
as  your  representative,  all  doors  were  opened  and  the 
governors,  in  person,  showed  me  all  I  desired  to  see,  and 
answered  all  questions  I  cared  to  ask. 

I  desire  also  to  acknowledge  the  man)7  courtesies  I 
received  from  our  American  ministers  and  consuls  in  the 
countries  I  visited.  Without  exception  they  were  gentle- 
men of  high  character  and  ability  and  serve  their  country 
with  credit  upon  less  pay  than  is  accorded  to  the  repre- 
sentatives* of  any  other  nation. 

It  is  a  shame  to  us  as  a  people  to  treat  our  diplomatic 
and  consular  service  with  such  niggardly  parsimony,  and  I 
bespeak  for  them  a  more  generous  consideration  by  the 
law  making  powers. 

Under  existing  conditions,  the  positions  in  our 
diplomatic  and  consular  service  are  very  few  that  a  self 
respecting  American  can  afford  to  accept,  unless  he  has  an 
ample  fortune  to  supplement  his  salary. 

A  country  is  judged  very  largely  by  its  representative, 
and  the  representative  is  judged  very  largely  by  his  social 
position,  and  if  he  is  unable  to  maintain  that  effectively 
the  Great  Republic  is  at  a  discount. 

THE   CRIMINAL   CLASSES    IN    EUROPE. 

The  methods  of  Europe  in  dealing  with  the  criminal 
classes  are  an  interesting  study  and  in  some  directions  we 
have  much  to  learn  from  them,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that, 
upon  the  whole,  Europe  has  more  to  learn  from  us  than 
we  have  from  them.  In  Europe  the  basic  idea  in  the 
supression  of  crime  is  deterrence  by  seventy,  and  they  aim 
to  make  imprisonment  a  terror  to  evil  doers,  so  that  those 
that  are  in  will  not  want  to  come  back,  and  those  that 
are  out  will  take  warning  from  the  terrors  that  await 
within. 
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In  America,  whilst  we  do  not  ignore  deterrence  by 
severity,  we  do  not  find  its  influence  very  large  with  the 
average  criminal,  and  therefore  we  imprison  criminals  for 
the  protection  of  society  rather  than  punishment,  and  then, 
as  reformation  is  the  only  permanent  protection,  \ve 
believe  in  holding  them,  as  we  do  lunatics,  until  they  are 
cured,  and  not  release  them  until  they  actually  are  cured, 
and  satisfactory  evidence  of  that  fact  is  secured  by  super- 
vision on  parole. 

SEPARATION    OF    PRISONERS. 

In  Europe,  as  a  rule,  first  offenders  under  less  than  a 
three  years,  sentence  are  kept  in  separate  cells,  where  they 
are  supposed  not  to  see  or  know  any  other  prisoner.  In 
America,  outside  of  Philadelphia,  where  the  separate  system 
was  originated,  it  has  been  abandoned,  except  for  prisoners 
awaiting  trial,  or  for  short  term  misdemeanants  in  county 
jails  and  possibly  for  abnormal  cases  in  convict  prisons. 

In  Europe,  the  Elmira  system,  which  marks  a  new 
and  better  era  in  the  treatment  of  first  offenders,  is  prac- 
tically unknown,  and  what  little  is  known  of  it  is  so 
distorted  by  misinformation  and  prejudice  that  it  is 
.entirely  rejected. 

PRISONERS   AWAITING   TRIAL. 

In  Europe,  in  the  case  of  prisoners  awaiting  trial, 
they  are  a  century  ahead  of  us,  and  every  prisoner  enter- 
ing a  prison  for  detention,  is  immediately  separated  from 
every  other  prisoner,  and  all  contaminating  influences  are 
excluded. 

Tell  a  prison  governor  in  Europe  (and  when  I  say 
Europe  I  mean  the  British  islands  and  the  countries  I 
visited  upon  the  continent,  outside  of  France)  of  the 
association  of  prisoners  almost  universal  in  American  jails, 
and  he  looks  at  you  in  blank  astonishment  at  the  possibil- 
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ity  of  such    a    violation    of  the   first   principles   of  modern 
penology. 

LONG   TERM    PRISONERS. 

In  Europe  the  separate  system  prevails,  in  convict 
prisons  almost  universally,  for  longer  or  shorter  periods. 
In  England  for  two  years  ;  in  Germany  and  Holland  from 
three  to  five  years,  and  in  Belgium  ten  years,  but  after 
serving  these  periods  prisoners  are  worked  in  association, 
under  the  Auburn  system,  now  almost  universal  in  America 
but  as  a  rule  they  are  better  administered  than  with  us, 
and  in  some  of  them  there  is  a  separation  of  prisoners  by 
classes,  in  separate  cell-blocks  and  workshops,  so  that  first 
offenders  and  old  offenders  are  kept  entirely  apart,  which 
is  a  practice  well  worthy  of  imitation  in  America, 

At  Parkhurst,  England,  upon  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which 
is  one  of  the  best  conducted  prisons,  upon  the  Auburn 
system,  I  have,  ever  seen,  the  class  of  first  offenders  are 
marked  by  a  star  upon  their  clothing,  and  it  is  known  as 
the  star  class,  and  this  designation  is  looked  upon  as 
a  badge  of  honor.  In  the  class  of  old  offenders,  recidivists 
are  marked  upon  their  sleeves  by  a  red  strips  for  each 
known  conviction.  In  the  great  prison  at  Ghent,  in 
Belgium,  with  its  1200  prisoners,  there  are  seven  classes 
of  prisoners  kept  entirely  separate,  both  in  cell-blocks  and 
workshops,  but  of  these,  two  were  for  misdemeanants,  and 
one  for  juvenile  offenders,  from  16  to  18  years  of  age,  and 
could  have  been  better  cared  for  in  different  localities 
under  a  separate  administration  as  in  America.  At  Ghent, 
at  present,  there  is  also  one  call-block  under  the  ssparate 
system. 

The  Ghent  prison,  however,  upon  the  whole,  was  the 
best  planned,  and  the  best  administered  prison,  upon  the 
Auburn  system,  I  saw  in  Europe. 

CORPORAL     PUNISHMENTS. 

In  Europe,  upon  the  continent,  corporal  punishments 
are  prohibited.  The  most  severe  punishment  is  the  dark 
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cell,  and  that  is  seldom  used.  The  main  reliance  is  upon 
deprivation  of  privileges. 

In  England  corporal  punishments  in  aggravated  cases 
are  allowed,  but  cannot  be  administered  except  upon 
orders  from  authority  outside  of  the  prison.  In  the  high 
grade  prisons  at  Dartmour,  Portland  and  Parkhurst  that 
authority  is  the  inspectors  of  the  prison  commission,  and 
in  the  other  prisons  it  is  a  committee  of  magistrates, 
after  a  full  hearing  in  the  presence  of  the  prisoner,  who 
is  permitted  to  state  his  own  case,  and  call  witnesses. 

The  dark  cell  is  also  allowed  under  definite  restric- 
tions, and  I  was  glad  to  hear  the  governor  of  the 
Parkhurst  prison  say  he  had  ceased  to  use  it,  and  found 
the  lighted  cell  amply  sufficient. 

PRISON    LABOR. 

Prison  labor  in  Europe  has  but  little  that  is  worthy 
of  imitation  by  America.  In  England  the  tread  mill  still 
holds  its  place  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  it  is  a  relic 
of  barbarism  and  is  passing  away. 

Oakum  picking  is  another  uninspiring  and  objection- 
able employment,  given  mainly,  to  cellular  prisoners. 

Long  term  prisoners,  however,  are  employed  upon 
public  works,  but  trades,  so  far  as  I  could  see  or  hear, 
are  not  systematically  taught  anywhere.  Upon  the  continent, 
however,  prisoners  in  cellular  confinement  are  taught 
trades  almost  iiniversally. 

In  quite  a  number  of  European  prisons  army  equip- 
ments are  made,  and  this  constitutes  a  large  industry,  and 
in  some  prisons  clothing,  furniture  and  other  requirements 
are  made  for  other  state  institutions.  In  Paris,  government 
printing  is  largely  done  by  prison  labor,  and  at  Melun 
175  prisoners  are  thus  occupied. 

These  examples  of  prison  labor  for  the  requirements 
of  state  institutions  and  the  army,  seem  worthy  of  imita- 
tion, very  largely,  in  America. 
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CONFERENCE  OF  OFFICERS. 

.  In  some  European  prisons,  and  especially  in  Germany 
and  Belgium,  there  is  a  requirement  of  prison  administra- 
tion, that  a  conference  of  prison  officers  shall  be  held,  at 
least  twice  a  week,  of  which  the  governor  (or  directeur 
as  he  is  there  called)  is  chairman,  and  the  chaplains, 
physician,  school  teachers  and  other  members  of  the  official 
staff  are  members. 

During  this  conference  all  questions  of  administration 
are  brought  and  considered  and  the  directeur  then  decides 
what  shall  be  done.  In  Belgium  this  conference  is  held 
every  morning  and  every  prisoner  is  carefully  studied  by 
those  who  come  in  contact  with  him. 

In  Germany  this  conference  may  recommend  a  prisoner 
for  pardon  when  they  think  he  is  worthy.  This  confer- 
ence of  officers  is  valued  very  highly,  and  I  think 
deservedly. 

JUVENILE   REFORMATORIES. 

The  juvenile  reformatories  in  Europe,  as  a  rule,  are 
far  behind  our  American  institutions  of  the  same  class 
and  I  saw  but  one  that  would  rank  with  our  best,  and 
that  was  at  Birmingham  and  is  known  as  the  "Henley 
Cottage  Homes,"  which  is  an  institution  with  eight 
cottages,  with  twenty  inmates  each. 

They  really  are  not  reformatories,  but  are  homes  for 
the  care  of  dependent  children  from  the  poor  houses,  but 
they  are  conducted  on  what  we  call  the  family  system, 
and  are  models  of  construction  and  administration.  I  was 
told  that  there  are  several  others  in  England  upon  the 
same  general  system. 

There  are,  however,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
quite  a  number  of  juvenile  reformatories  known  as  training 
ships  and  they  are  admirably  conducted  and  are  very 
useful  in  furnishing  sailors  for  British  vessels.  I  visited 
one  at  Belfast  and  another  at  Liverpool  and  it  seems  to 
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me  very  desirable  to  have  such  ships  located  in  all  our 
great  sea  and  lake  ports.  Any  old  ship  no  longer  sea- 
worthy will  serve  as  a  reformatory  plant,  and  out  of  it  we 
could  graduate  recruits  for  our  American  marine.  Of  all 
British  reformatories  it  seems  to  me  the  training  ships  are 
doing  the  best  work. 

PRISONERS'  AID  ASSOCIATIONS. 

As  in  the  beginning  of  the  English  system  of  dealing 
with  prisoners,  so  in  the  ending,  in  the  care  of  discharged 
convicts  they  are  far-  ahead  of  America.  Practically,  every 
prison  in  England  has  a  voluntary  society  for  the  aid  of 
discharged  prisoners  and  they  do  a  very  valuable  work. 

When  such  societies  are  organized  and  approved  the 
government  duplicates  whatever  amount  is  raised  by  the 
society  by  funds  from  the  public  treasury,  and  it  is  money 
well  spent  and  our  American  states  ought  to  follow  their 
example.  A  similar  work  is  done  upon  the  continent, 
but  not  as  systematically  as  in  England  so  far  as  I  saw. 

CENTRALIZATION    OF   ADMINISTRATION. 

The  prisons  of  Europe  are  largely  centralized  in  their 
management.  In  England,  Belgium,  Holland  and  France 
they  are  controlled  by  a  department  of  justice  at  their 
several  capitols.  In  Scotland  by  a  prison  commission  at 
Edinburgh ;  in  Ireland  by  a  prison  commission  at  Dublin  ; 
and  in  Germany  by  the  provincial  governments. 

This  system  has  many  advantages,  but  it  also  has 
some  disadvantages.  It  certainly  brings  the  prisons,  as  a 
whole,  to  a  higher  level,  but  it  robs  the  individual  prison 
of  that  esprit  de  corps  that  prompts  to  a  higher  develop- 
ment on  new  lines  and  clips  the  wings  of  individual 
administrators,  who  have  a  genius  for  progress. 

Upon  the  whole  the  centralization  of  prison  adminis- 
tration seems  a  good  thing  to  adopt  in  America,  if  it 
could  be  so  modified  as  to  apply  to  county  jails  only, 
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leaving  the  convict  prisons  to  a  large  individuality,  under 
careful  inspection,  and  some  limitations  as  to  prison 
punishment  and  prison  industry. 

PRISON    ADMINISTRATION. 

Upon  the  whole,  my  observation  upon  European 
prisons,  brings  me  to  the  conclusion  that  whatever  superior- 
ity they  have  over  us  is  due  to  a  superior  administration 
rather  than  to  a  superior  system.  In  short  it  seems  to 
me  our  system  of  dealing  with  the  criminal  classes,  as  a 
whole,  is  better  than  theirs,  and  that  our  greatest  lack  is 
in  administration. 

In  Europe  everybody  connected  with  prison  adminis- 
tration is  trained  to  his  work,  the  same  as  we  train  our 
army  and  navy  officers,  and  their  term  of  office  is  just  as 
secure. 

In  Paris,  at  La  Sante  prison,  is  what  is  known  as 
the  warder's  school,  where  forty-eight  warders,  from  the 
provincial  prisons  come  annually,  in  two  parties  of  twenty- 
four  each  staying  for  six  months,  during  which  time  they 
receive  instruction  by  lectures  and  classes  in  various 
branches  of  knowledge  pertaining  to  their  work. 

They  are  also  taught  the  practical  application  of  the 
Bertilloii  method  of  criminal  identification. 

With  such  an  administration  in  America,  the  evils 
which  now  vex  us,  would  soon  disappear  and  America 
would  lead  the  world  in  her  prisons  as  she  now  does  in 
her  benevolent  institutions. 

CONCLUSION. 

Ill  conclusion  I  congratulate  the  members  of  the 
National  Prison  Association  upon  the  auspicious  opening 
of  the  Denver  Congress  and  doubt  not  that  its  influence 
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for  good  will  be  far  reaching  and  helpful,  not  only  to 
those  who  participate,  but  also  to  the  community  in  which 
we  meet  and  to  our  whole  country. 

Adjourned  at  10:15  P.  M. 


SECOND  DAY— SUNDAY. 

MORNING   SESSION. 

Sunday  morning  session  of  the  Congress  was  held 

in  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  annual  sermon  was  delivered  by  Rev.  WILLIAM 
F.  SLOCUM,  D.  D.,  the  president  of  Colorado  College, 
Colorado  Springs. 

He  took  for  his  theme  "The  element  of  justice  in 
charity"  and  founded  his  discourse  on  Romans  13:10 — 
Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law. 

This  is  a  definition  of  love  and  riot  of  law.  It  is 
love  or  charity  defined  in  terms  of  law  or  justice.  The 
word  which  is  here  translated  love  is  elsewhere  rendered 
charity,  and  if  the  true  meaning  of  charity  is  kept  in 
mind,  charity  is  the  better  translation.  The  fulfilling  of 
the  law  is  the  realization  of  justice.  So  that  we  can 
render  the  passage  for  the  convenience  of  our  thought, 
charity  is  the  realization  of  justice.  This  is  the  theme  of 
our  discourse.  It  is  important  that  we  should  come  at 
the  outset  to  some  common  agreement  in  regard  to  the 
words  that  we  are  to  use.  First  of  all  we  must  not  consider 
this  word  charity  in  any  narrow  or  restricted  sense. 

Dole,  giving,  and  charity  are  not  synonymous  terms. 
Almsgiving  may  be  an  expression  of  charity,  and  again  it 
may  be  farthest  removed  from  true  charity.  Whatever 
helps  another  in  his  higher  nature  is  charity;  whatever 
injures  him  is  not  charity,  whatever  name  we  may  give 
to  it. 

No  better  illustration  of  true  charity  can  be  found 
than  that  of  the  apostle  as  he  stood  at  the  Gate  Beautiful 
looking  into  the  face  of  the  pauper  cripple  and  said  : 
"Silver  and  gold  have  I  none;  but  such  as  I  have  give  I 
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thee:  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth  rise  ur> 
and  walk.  And  he  took  him  by  the  right  hand  and 
lifted  him  up."  In  other  words  he  made  a  self-respecting 
man  of  him,  giving  him  power  to  bear  his  share  of  life's 
burdens.  Charity  is  that  passion  or  state  of  mind  which 
leads  one  to  help  another  and  to  delight  in  helping  him. 
By  a  peculiarity  of  language  we  have  come  to  call  the 
act  which  is  the  expression  of  this  passion  or  feeling  by 
the  same  word,  charity.  That  is,  the  act  of  ministration 
is  called  charity  as  well  as  the  feeling  which  prompts  it, 
in  other  words  the  expression  has  a  subjective  and  an 
objective  meaning;  but  primarily  it  refers  to  the  feeling  of 
the  soul  itself  and  that  feeling  or  state  is  the  desire  really 
to  help  another. 

Justice  is  fairness.  It  is  a  moral  and  mental  quality 
which  makes  men  fair  or  just.  He  who  takes  more 
than  his  share  is  unjust;  he  who  wrongs  another  is 
unjust. 

The  profoundest  and  most  satisfactory  definition  of 
justice  is,  "Justice  is  complete  virtue  displayed  toward 
others."  Justice  is  that  within  the  soul  which  leads  one 
to  act  rightly  toward  another.  Both  of  these  human 
passions,  charity  and  justice,  are  positive  and  not  negative. 
They  lead  the  human  heart  to  go  out  towards  another. 
They  produce  action;  they  rule  and  guide  human  life. 

It  remains  now  for  us  to  see  in  what  sense  charity  is 
justice;  to  discover  if  the  act  of  charity  is  the  act  of 
justice.  If  this  should  prove  true  we  shall  have  learned 
a  very  practical  lesson  and  one  which  will  take  much  of 
the  confusion  out  of  our  problems  and  also  help  to  drive 
sentimentalism  out  of  the  administration  of  charity.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  many  good  people  are  confused  when 
they  meet  the  problems  that  are  forced  upon  society  by 
the  existence  of  our  dependent  and  penal  classes,  and  that 
many  others  are  persisting  in  saying  and  doing  things 
that  are  harmful  to  society  and  the  state. 

Our  problems  are  difficult    enough    without    the    added 
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loss  of  effective  force  for  their  solution  arising  from  false 
opinions  and  the  confusion  of  fallacious  views.  There  are 
many  people  in  the  world  who  are  willing  to  work,  but 
are  helpless  as  they  are  confronted  with  the  exceedingly 
difficult  conditions  that  crime  and  pauperism  thrust  upon 
modern  society.  Much  certainly  will  be  gained  if  we  can 
lay  hold  of  some  broad,  far-reaching  principle  that  will 
enable  these  people  and  others  who  feel  no  responsibility, 
to  do  something  through  one  of  the  many  avenues  that  it 
will  open  to  them. 

Is  then  the  administration  of  charity  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  and  ought  both  to  be  working  along  the 
same  lines?  If  so,  then  much  of  the  feeling  of  almost 
contempt  for  the  administration  of  charity  from  some 
sources  and  the  indifference  of  many  others  will  lose  their 
power. 

We  must  stop  here  to  distinguish  between  sentimen- 
talism  and  charity.  Sentimentalism  is  untruthful ;  that  is,  it 
does  not  deal  with  things  as  they  are;  it  blinds  itself  to 
facts,  and  acts  from  meie  feeling.  It  is  essentially  unreas- 
onable and  therefore  unjust,  and  so  wrongs  someone. 
Sometimes  it  wrongs  the  state  by  a  false  leniency  towards 
a  criminal;  it  wrongs  the  pauper  and  society  by  unwise 
treatment  of  a  beggar.  It  wrongs  children  by  giving  them 
weak  ideals  of  character,  and  instead  of  wholesome  train- 
ing, teaches  them  unworthy  and  petty  conceptions  of  life, 
truth  and  duty.  Charity  on  the  other  hand,  recognizes 
every  fine  and  noble  possibility  in  men  and  women.  It 
deals  with  them  in  the  light  of  their  higher  destiny  and 
possibilities ;  it  discovers  the  nature  in  them  that  is  akin 
to  all  that  is  best  in  humanity  and  that  which  also  has 
kinship  with  God.  It  finds  the  divine  side  of  human  life 
because  it  is  divine.  It  has  the  majesty  and  tenderness  of 
the  Eternal  Father  in  it,  because  it  sees  the  deepest  mean- 
ing in  human  life.  It  suffers  for  men,  it  condemns  them ; 
it  pleads  with  them ;  it  dies  for  them  ;  but  it  is  always 
truthful;  it  has  the  eternal  reasonableness  within  it;  it 
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can  do  no  wrong;   it  is    ever   true   and  just   and  lives    not 
for  the  moment,  but  for  eternity. 

This  ideal  of  charity  has  only  once  been  fully  realized 
on  this  earth.  It  was  made  perfect  by  Him  who  when 
man  thought  to  lead  Him  into  false  statements  in  regard 
to  public  affairs,  gave  rather  a  perfect  and  comprehensive 
conception  of  the  administration  of  justice  when  he  said : 
"Render  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's  and  unto 
Csesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's."  It  was  the  same 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  who  loved  the  world  with  a  perfect 
love;  wept  over  the  divine  city  and  with  expressions  of 
divine  sweetness  uttered  his  yearnings  for  its  people;  and 
also  spoke  words  of  condemnation  with  all  the  judicial 
quality  of  the  judge  passing  sentence  upon  the  wrong 
doer.  It  was  He  who  could  go  to  His  cross  for  men,  with 
the  divine  passion  of  His  great  soul  upon  Him,  but  never 
either  looked  upon  evil  other  than  it  was  or  had  one 
word  of  false  sentimentalism  for  the  sinner;  No  one  was 
ever  so  tender  as  He.  No  one  was  ever  so  just  as  He. 
His  tenderness  was  exalted  because  of  His  justice  and  His 
justice  because  of  His  tenderness.  It  was  the  perfect 
harmony  of  the  two  that  made  Him  what  He  was  and 
what  He  ever  will  be  to  the  world.  This  is  our  ideal. 
The  world  has  multitudes  who  are  blindly  swayed  by 
their  affection  and  whose  ideals  of  ministration  become 
narrow,  superficial  and  weak;  these  often  rush  hither  and 
yon  with  intense  activity  for  the  moment,  but  ultimately 
lose  enthusiasm,  if  they  ever  really  had  it,  and  end  in 
passing  harsh  and  unjust  judgments  upon  others  and  upon 
society  in  general. 

Then  there  are  those  who  are  forever  prating  of 
justice  and  sneering  at  works  of  reform  and  benevolence 
as  if  they  were  nothing  but  sentimentalisms ;  these  too, 
are  harsh,  narrow  and  unfair.  Their  conception  of  justice 
is  anything  but  just;  their  reasoning  is  shallow  and  one- 
sided because  their  opinions  are  formed  with  a  narrow 
vision  of  facts  and  usually  their  every  effort  to  be  just  is 
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an  injustice  because  they  are  so  essentially  one-sided.  It 
takes  courage,  calmness  and  great  wisdom  to  avoid  the 
faults  of  either  of  these.  Nothing  is  more  unattractive 
than  the  professional  charity-worker  who,  having  lost  the 
milk  of  human  kindness,  works  simply  according  to  cer- 
tain prescribed  rules,  regardless  of  the  deeper  facts  of 
human  nature  which  true  love  discovers.  On  the  other 
hand,  few  things  are  more  harmful  in  all  work  of  reform 
than  the  shallow  sentimentalist  who  tells  the  world  that 
he  alone  understands  the  sorrow  and  needs  of  the  poor 
and  unfortunate,  and  condemns  the  slower  and  safer 
movements  that  strike  at  the  root  of  society's  wrongs  and 
seek  to  build  up  an  edifice  that  will  stand  the  storm  of 
years. 

Charity  and  justice  are  both  founded  upon  that 
which  is  essentially  reasonable.  But  does  some  one  say 
love  is  not  reasonable,  and  that  its  beauty  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  unreasonable;  it  asks  no  questions;  it  is  blind, 
and  we  delight  in  it  because  of  its  blindness?  but  is  this 
the  highest  ideal  of  love?  Was  this  the  love  of  the  Christ? 
It  seems  to  me  that  nothing  was  ever  more  reasonable 
than  His  love  and  all  that  flowed  out  of  it.  If  we  could 
have  measured  His  thought,  His  ideals,  His  knowledge  of 
this  world  and  the  next,  His  perception  of  man's  destiny 
and  the  destructive  powers  of  evil — above  all,  if  we 
could  have  measured  His  power  for  loving  and  saving, 
we  should  see  that  He  did  the  most  reasonable  of  all 
things  when  He  poured  out  His  life  for  this  world. 
What  was  more  reasonable  than  that  He  should  be  found 
preaching,  talking,  pleading;  than  that  He  should  be  by 
the  sick,  the  lowly,  the  sorrowing,  the  needy;  that  He 
should  seek  to  reach  all  classes  and  all  conditions;  that 
He  should  at  last,  moved  by  His  divine  compassion,  give 
that  life  of  His  for  the  world  ?  Nothing  is  more  reason- 
able than  that  a  noble,  unselfish  man  should  live  a  life 
which  is  filled  with  thoughts  and  deeds  of  love.  It  is 
crueltv  and  crime  that  are  unreasonable.  Walk  through 
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the  long  corridors  of  our  penitentiaries,  look  into  the 
faces  of  the  vast  army  of  young  men  who  fill  most  of  the 
cells — young  men  with  powers  of  noble  thought  and  brave 
deeds;  powers  of  enjoyment  in  society,  of  self-respect  and 
all  that  makes  life  happy  and  beautiful,  and  tell  me,  is  it 
reasonable  that  they  should  be  in  these  prisons? 

I  am  not  forgetting  the  circumstances  that  helped  to 
bring  them  there,  the  false  training,  the  poor  ideals,  the 
wretched  companionships,  the  story  of  early  temptation 
and  vice ;  but  behind  all  these  there  is  the  man  capable 
of  living  a  good  life;  the  man  with  his  deeper  nature 
and  its  finer  impulses.  No  crime  ever  had  an  adequate 
reason  for  its  commission.  No  cruel,  hateful  deed  ever 
could  claim  reasonableness  as  the  excuse  for  its  perform- 
ance. Many  a  man  in  his  hour  of  remorse  looks  into  his 
own  soul  and  cries:  "Fool,  fool!"  Then  he  tells  the 
truth.  There  is  a  love  that  is  blind,  and  foolish,  and 
such  love  loses  its  power  and  glory  ;  but  let  us  be  careful 
before  we  say  this  or  that  act  of  love  is  unreasonable. 
Who  can  judge  but  He  who  is  perfect  in  reason  and  justice 
and  knows  the  end  from  the  beginning?  It  is  not  always 
unreasonable  to  give  one's  life  for  those  we  love;  but  it 
is  usually  reasonable  to  live  for  others,  true,  patient,  noble 
lives. 

Justice  is  justice  only  when  it  is  reasonable.  The 
moment  the  element  of  reasonableness  passes  out  of  it,  it 
ceases  to  be  justice.  Perfect  justice  considers  all  the  cir- 
cumstances and  looks  deep  into  the  springs  of  action, 
and  whether  applied  to  the  individual  or  the  state,  it  has 
the  same  meaning.  It  is  profoundly  true  that:  "Injustice 
is  suicidal  to  the  state,"  for  justice  is  the  order  of  the 
state  and  all  true  society,  and  the  state  is  the  visible 
embodiment  of  justice  under  the  conditions  of  human 
society.  "The  state  is  the  reality  of  which  justice  is  the 
idea." 

The  question  that  both  charity  and  justice  ever  ask!, 
if  they  are  true,  is,  what  is  right  ?  And  what  is  right  is 
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what  is  reasonable.  It  is  right  and  reasonable  that  the 
state  should  build  its  insane  asylums  and  according  to  the 
most  scientific  treatment,  care  for  those  whose  mental 
condition  makes  it  either  impossible  for  them  to  meet  the 
battle  of  life  or  be  safe  in  society.  It  is  right  and  rea- 
sonable that  dependent  children  should  be  trained  and 
protected  under  certain  conditions;  it  is  right  and  reason- 
able that  the  criminal  should  be  punished,  improved, 
reformed.  The  very  test  of  entrance  into  that  kingdom 
which  is  founded  upon  eternal  reasonableness  and  right- 
eousness is  that  of  ministration  to  the  hungry,  the  thirsty, 
the  naked,  and  the  prisoner;  a  ministration  which  fits  men 
and  women  for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  Kvery  act  of 
true  charity  is  the  fulfilling  of  some  divine  law  and  that  is 
not  charity  at  all  which  is  not  the  fulfillment  of  some 
divine  principle.  The  beauty  and  glory  of  all  works  of 
love  consist  in  their  conformity  to  that  divine  love  that  is 
ever  about  us  and  which  the  lives  of  all  true  men  and 
women  have  revealed.  It  is  only  as  we  lift  all  works  of 
charity  up  into  the  light  of  the  eternal  laws  of  righteous- 
ness that  we  shall  know  the  value  of  our  institutions, 
and  that  which  they  can  and  ought  to  accomplish.  The 
laws  of  God  have  no  discord  in  them.  The  judge  pro- 
nouncing just  judgment  upon  the  wrong-doer;  the  lowly 
angel  of  mercy  ministering  in  the  byways  of  the  great 
city ;  the  skillful  physician  operating  in  the  hospital,  the 
chief  executive  forgiving  the  criminal  in  behalf  of  the 
state,  when  the  time  is  ripe  for  it;  all  these  are  acting 
according  to  principles  each  one  of  which  is  in  accord 
with  every  other.  It  is  this  that  constitutes  the  unity  of 
all  these  functions  of  the  state  and  the  glory  of  all  true 
charity. 

We  may  now  go  a  step  further.  Charity  or  love  in 
righting  the  wrongs  of  society  is  simply  doing  what  is 
just ;  more  than  this,  justice  will  never  be  done  until  love 
has  completed  its  work. 

Did     you     ever     walk    through    darkest    London,     or 
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darkest  New  York  or  Chicago,  and  look  into  the  faces  of 
children  who  have  been  wronged  in  their  inheritances, 
wronged  in  their  opportunities,  wronged  in  their  education, 
wronged  in  every  possible  way  in  which  a  child  can  be 
wronged;  wronged  by  the  sins,  the  ignorance,  the  stupid- 
ity of  men  and  women  ;  Who  is  to  right  their  wrongs? 
Miss  Adams  at  Hull  House,  Dr.  Taylor  in  his  university 
settlement,  Oxford  students  at  Toynby  Hall  are  helping 
to  do  it;  hospitals,  children's  homes,  kindergartens  for 
the  poor  are  doing  it;  every  art  of  ministering  love  that 
tenders  the  cup  of  cold  water  to  one  of  these  little  ones 
is  doing  it.  The  education  of  earnest,  high-minded  men 
and  women  to  go  forth  to  make  the  world  better  is  help- 
ing to  accomplish  it.  People  never  simply  wrong  them- 
selves by  their  evil  deeds;  they  injure  others  and  the 
divine  law  of  compensation  and  adjustment  is  ever  that  of 
love  or  true  charity.  If  evil,  however,  wrongs  the  innocent, 
virtue  aids  the  weak  and  unprotected,  and  every  noble 
life  helps  to  right  the  world's  wrong  and  injustice.  And 
every  noble  deed  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  law  of  love  in 
one  way  or  another. 

It  is,  after  all,  charity  in  the  form  of  justice  that  the 
world  needs  more  than  anything  else.  The  working  man 
or  woman  says:  "I  want  a  fair  chance  to  earn  a  living." 
That  is  not  only  the  best  charity  but  it  is  just.  Something  is 
wrong  when  that  chance  does  not  exist.  It  is  the  injustice 
that  lies  in  the  conditions  of  the  sweat-shop  that  rouses 
people  against  them.  It  is  when  society  makes  the  condi- 
tions of  life  so  hard  that  men  and  women  cannot  possess 
enough  to  enable  them  to  be  all  that  God  wants  them  to 
be,  that  society  is  unjust,  and  that  love  must  set  itself  at 
work  to  right  the  wrong.  The  working  man  says:  "I  do 
not  want  charity,  I  want  justice."  If  charity  is  dole- 
giving — he  is  right,  for  then  he  would  lose  his  manhood, 
his  spirit  of  independence,  his  power  to  be  his  best  and 
truest  self;  but  if  we  lift  our  word  charity  out  of  the 
degradation  into  which  it  has  fallen,  if  we  see  that  it  is 
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the  fulfilling  of  the  divine  law  of  love,  that  it  is  right- 
eousness and  justice  fulfilling  their  mission  in  human 
affairs,  then  he  and  we  all  need  from  our  fellows  that 
charity  which  is  the  realization  of  justice.  The  rich  man 
needs  it  as  well  as  the  poor  man;  the  laborer  and  he  for 
whom  he  labors  ;  the  criminal,  the  pauper,  the  sorrowing, 
the  helpless,  the  broken-hearted,  the  strong  and  the  self- 
reliant — these  all  in  this  complicated  economy  of  human 
life  need  that  which  above  all  else  rejoiceth  in  the  truth, 
and  under  the  working  of  which  that  which  is  perfect 
comes.  No  one  is  independent  of  charity  in  this  larger 
sense,  for  every  man  needs  that  justice  should  be  done 
him;  needs  in  his  own  affairs,  needs  in  his  own  soul  the 
consciousness  that  he  towards  others  and  others  toward 
him  are  obeying  that  principle  which  is  the  golden  rule 
of  life,  and  which  is  the  fulfillment  of  all  law  and  all 
charity :  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you 
do  }e  even  so  to  them.  This  is  true  charity. 

We  may  now  take  another  step  and  maintain  that 
nothing  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  charity  that  is  not  the 
realization  of  justice  in  one  form  or  another.  That  which 
wrongs  society  or  wrongs  the  individual  is  not  charity, 
we  all  admit;  but  more  than  this  has  society  any  right 
to  let  men  and  women  become  untrained,  morally  and 
intellectually,  diseased  physically  and  spiritually,  if  it  can 
prevent  any  of  these  ills?  Is  it  reasonable,  right,  just, 
that  there  should  be  a  darkest  London  or  a  darkest  New 
York,  or  a  darkest  Denver?  Is  it  right  that  any  city 
should  so  neglect  a  class  that  it  will  become  a  pauper  or 
a  criminal  class?  Every  thoughtful  earnest  person  answers 
no !  Therefore,  society  stands  condemned,  we  all  stand 
condemned,  just  so  far  as  we  have  not  done  our  duty 
toward  these  classes,  just  so  far  as  society  is  not  giving 
men  and  women  a  fair  chance  to  be  pure  and  upright 
there  is  injustice.  What,  however,  does  charity  propose 
to  do  about  it?  What  should  it  be  doing  in  its  reforma- 
tories, in  its  hospitals,  in  and  through  its  institutions  for 
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the  penal  and  dependent  classes  ?  Oh,  more,  what  ought 
it  to  be  doing  through  its  homes,  its  churches,  its  schools? 
Saving  these  poor  and  unfortunate  ones?  Yes,  but  charity 
has  not  found  its  larger,  its  true  mission,  if  it  is  not  so 
purifying  society  that  it  is  becoming  less  and  less  possible 
that  there  should  be  these  classes.  This  is  what  is  due 
humanity ;  and  this  is  the  inspiration  of  all  true  charity. 
This,  too,  is  the  larger  justice  which  needs  to  be  realized. 
The  state,  as  I  have  said,  should  be  the  visible  embodi- 
ment of  justice  under  the  conditions  of  human  society,  so 
everything  that  helps  society  to  fulfill  its  true  mission  is 
the  realization  of  true  charity  and  justice.  Build  your 
homes  and  build  them  well ;  establish  your  schools  and  in 
them  make  the  moral  idea  dominate  everything  else  ;  rear 
your  churches,  and  keep  the  spirit  of  true  religion  in 
them ;  establish  business  enterprises  according  to  fair 
business  principles  and  in  all  these  let  no  sentimental  ism 
enter;  but  rather  that  charity  which  "Rejoiceth  not  in 
iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth."  Then  will  justice  be 
done  and  that  which  is  perfect  '  will  surely  come.  The 
claim  has  now  been  made  that  charity  is  the  realization 
in  society  of  that  order  which  is  best  characterized  as 
justice.  There  is,  however,  a  poverty  in  our  national  life 
that  needs  help  more  than  much  that  we  call  by  that 
name.  The  poverty  of  our  slums  is  not  commensurate 
with  the  narrowing  spiritual  poverty  that  is  seen  in  large 
numbers  who  think  to  hide  their  poverty  by  showy 
equipage  and  extravagant  living.  There  are  in  America 
today,  great  numbers  of  men  and  women  who  are  losing 
their  better,  their  higher  selves  in  their  greed  for  vast 
wealth.  They  are  most  unjust  to  themselves  and  are 
pauperizing  their  lives  without  knowing  it.  Never  was 
there  such  need  of  noble  gifts  as  today  and  some  are 
discovering  it  as  they  discover  the  blessedness  that  comes 
best  to  him  who  gives.  Passing  out  from  the  shadow  of 
our  hard  times  is  our  nation  to  enter  upon  another  great 
scramble  for  wealth  that  one  may  possess  more  than 
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another,  or  are  we  entering  a  new  era  of  larger  ideas 
for  the  nation  and  for  society.  Is  a  sense  of  greater 
privilege  and  opportunity  coming  to  all  classes?  Just  so 
far  as  the  nation  becomes  selfish,  and  lust  for  power  and 
personal  self-aggrandizement  dominate,  the  spirit  not  only 
of  charity  but  also  of  justice  will  pass  out  from  the 
national  life  and  then  the  spiritual  suicide  of  our  nation 
is  at  hand. 

A  leading  and  representative  newspaper  arguing 
against  a  plan  which  was  devised  for  helping  young  men 
to  help  themselves  in  securing  an  education,  said  within  a 
few  days:  "Rich  men  have  no  responsibility  for  other 
men's  sons,  and  no  interest  in  them."  I  know  that  does 
not  represent  the  position  of  large  numbers  of  patriotic 
men  who  hold  their  wealth  in  trust  for  the  highest  good 
of  society,  but  I  fear  it  does  represent  a  large  element  in 
our  nation  and  the  working  theory  of  altogether  too 
many.  The  saddest  side  of  such  a  view  is  not  the  loss  to 
young  men  who  might  be  helped  into  valuable  lives 
enriched  for  noble  service,  but  rather  the  loss  that  comes 
to  those  who  are  missing  the  opportunity  of  broadening 
their  lives  by  the  service  they  might  render  their  country 
in  the  training  of  its  young  men.  It  is  the  wrong  the 
man  does  himself  in  shutting  up  his  own  soul  that  is  the 
mo'st  painful  side  of  such  a  view. 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  America  must  pass  out 
into  the  larger  view  of  charity  and  justice;  when  we  must 
recognize  our  mission  as  a  nation.  Questions  of  wealth, 
of  self-aggrandizement,  have  so  filled  our  range  of  vision, 
that  the  principle  of  giving  to  the  world  an  example  of  a 
nation  filled  with  the  spirit  of  ministration  has  been  too 
poorly  realized.  Our  literature  needs  new  inspiration,  our 
political  and  social  economy  needs  a  new  saving  force  in 
it;  our  religious  life  needs  something  it  does  not  possess. 
How  shall  this  something  come  to  us?  The  rest  of  the 
world  is  thinking  most  of  standing  armies  and  military 
equipments.  Let  America  think  most  of  its  institutions 
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for  making  the  world  better ;  most  of  how  it  can  train  the 
young  for  service;  most  of  how  it  can  give  to  the  world 
in  and  through  its  public  and  private  affairs,  an  ideal  of 
true  charity  which  shall  be  that  of  justice. 


SUNDAY  EVENING  SESSION. 

The  evening  session  was  arranged  for  and  conducted 
by  the  Chaplains'  Association  in  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Church  with  Rev.  WILLIAM  J.  BATT,  Chaplain  of  the 
Concord  State  Reformatory,  presiding.  After  an  organ 
prelude  by  Doctor  GowER,  the  efficient  organist  of  the 
church,  an  appropriate  hymn  composed  for  the  occasion 
by  Prof.  T.  N.  HASKELL— 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  hear  us  ! 

For  God  and  man  we  plead  ; 
Be,  therefore,  very  near  us, 

With  wisdom  for  our  need. 
The  questions  we  are  solving 

Are  problems  of  Thy  will ; 
And,  in  our  hearts  revolving, 

They  are  unanswered  still. 

Come  near  us,  then,  our  Father  ! 

We  hope  Thy  voice  to  hear, 
That  every  erring  brother 

May  to  our  minds  appear 
As  in  Thy  sight  he  seemeth, 

As  in  Thy  heart  he  is; 
May  He  whose  love  redeemeth 

Here  claim  us  all  as  His. 

Then  with  redemptive  feeling 

And  wisdom  from  above, 
We  '11  have  the  gift  of  healing 

Those  lost  to  hope  and  love  ; 
And  so  will  help  Thee,  winning 

The  wayward  to  Thy  will, 
And  lead  those  lost  in  sinning 

To  life's  true  end  fulfill. 

And,  Father,  God  of  nations  ! 

Our  country  's  in  Thy  care, 
This  "  Problem  of  Relations  " 

Impels  more  earnest  prayer  ; 
For  basest  men  are  brothers, 

For  whom  our  Lord  hath  died  ; 
Justice — to  them  and  others — 

Begs  God  to  be  our  guide  ! 

— and    the  responsive    reading   of  the  sixty-seventh    Psalm ; 
prayer  was  offered  by  Chaplain  HALL,  of  Colorado. 
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Rev.  BATT.  Chaplains  present  have  been  desired  to 
make  a  few  brief  addresses  this  evening.  It  is  a  great 
honor  for  us  to  stand  in  your  presence  in  the  midst  of  a 
congregation  so  large  and  under  circumstances  so  pleasant. 
We  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  first  the 
President  of  our  National  Chaplains'  Association.  Dr. 
Hickox  is  one  of  the  chaplains  longest  in  service  in  the 
country.  We  hold  him  in  the  highest  honor.  We  not 
only  present  him  to  you  with  our  respect  and  confidence, 
but  with  our  affectionate  regard. 

Dr.  HICKOX.  Beloved  friends  :  permit  me  to  call  you 
so  although  between  your  residence  and  mine  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  intervene.  From  my  heart  I  thank  you 
that  you  have  permitted  us  this  meeting  this  evening. 
But  I  am  reminded  that  no  time  is  given  for  expressions 
of  mutual  regard  or  Christian  or  philanthropic  greeting.  It 
was  announced  to  you  this  morning  that  there  would  be 
men  before  you  this  evening  who  were  directly  out  from 
prison  associations  and  from  among  prisoners  and  that 
they  would  speak  to  you  concerning  these  men  and 
associations  who  labor  with  them.  This  we  are  fully 
willing,  we  are  desirous  to  do.  We  come  out  from  the 
families  of  the  state.  It  is  not  likely  you  have  representa- 
tives in  prison,  they  come  from  a  different  class  of  families 
than  those  represented  here  this  evening, — but  they  come 
and  we  meet  them.  Their  hearts  are  depressed,  their  coun- 
tenances fallen,  their  eyes  are  drooping  and  their  whole 
contour  expressive  of  regret,  of  sadness  and  it  may  be  in 
many  instances,  of  despair.  They  are  out  of  sympathy 
with  mankind.  They  are  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
pretenses,  they  call  it,  of  justice  in  the  land.  They  do 
not  believe  there  exists  very  much  that  is  sincere  in  its 
professions.  They  look  many  times  upon  Christian  people 
as  most  unworthy, — and  they  are  dressed  in  the  garb  of 
shame. 

We  meet  them  thus,  and  it  is  with  them  we  live, 
with  them  we  labor;  and  it  is  hearts  such  as  these  to 
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which  I  have  referred  that  we  must  dispossess  of  their 
false  impressions,  raise  them  from  the  pit  into  which  they 
have  fallen  and  somehow,  many  times  by  our  own  unaided 
efforts,  cause  them  to  look  with  a  degree  of  favor  upon 
the  things  they  have  just  condemned  and  upon  the  people 
upon  whom  they  had  just  resolved  to  turn  the  back  and 
not  the  face  forevermore ;  a  task  not '  easy,  a  work  not  to 
be  accomplished  in  a  day,  but  a  work  that  is  being  done 
and  we  who  speak  to  you  this  evening  are  assured  of  it- 
Now  the  work  appears  to  come  before  you,  how  do  we  do 
this?  Where  do  we  gather  faith  to  take  hold  of  the 
minds,  to  lift  up  the  hearts,  to  redeem  the  character,  to 
cure  a  man  that  all  the  gospel  usages  of  society  had 
failed  to  reach  and  failed  to  save?  How  do  we  do  this  in 
the  prisons?  And  yet  this  is  just  what  you  send  us  to 
them  for  and  you  demand  that  work  at  our  hands.  I 
cannot  speak  long.  I  must  leave  this  to  my  brethren 
who  follow  me.  Twenty-three  years  of  toil  in  that  drear 
asylum  of  grief  and  shame  have  so  accustomed  me  to  this 
work  that  I  feel  a  glory  in  it,  and  only  sorrow  that  a 
multitude  of  years  soon  will  bow  me  to  the  dust  and  I 
shall  be  compelled  to  give  up  a  work  dearer  to  me  than 
life  itself.  Now  while  I  am  standing  here,  my  brethren 
in  prison  garb  are  praying  and  singing, — and  they  pray 
sincerely,  they  entreat  earnestly  and  believingly.  They 
open  their  Bibles  and  they  read  it  right  out  against  them- 
selves and  for  themselves,  "He  that  believeth  shall  be 
saved,  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned."  They  read 
this  and  again  they  read  "God  is  love  and  he  that  dwelleth 
in  love  dwelleth  in  God"  and  again  "Blessed  is  the  man 
whose  transgressions  are  forgiven."  But  I  cannot  go  on 
with  these  remarks.  I  must  yield  to  others  fully  prepared 
who  will  speak  to  you  and  out  of  the  richness  of  a  sad 
experience  tell  how  they  have  gathered  diamonds  out  of 
this  mire  and  have  found  the  pure  gold  all  the  brighter 
for  its  dark  setting. 

Rev.   BATT.     We    ask    your    kind    attention    for    a    few 
minutes  to  our  brother,  Chaplain  Albert  of  Minnesota. 
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Chaplain  ALBERT.  I  am  not  a  chaplain  in  the  full 
sense  that  Dr.  Hickox  is.  The  system  in  Minnesota 
differs  somewhat  from  that  of  Michigan.  The  board  of 
managers  selects  two  from  the  churches  of  the  city,  one  a 
protestant,  one  a  catholic.  They  preach  alternately.  Then 
there  is  a  resident  teacher  who  does  the  work  that  usually 
devolves  upon  the  chaplain.  I  therefore,  am  a  pastor  in 
the  city  and  the  protestant  chaplain  in  the  penitentiary. 
I  look  upon  the  convict  both  from  the  outside  and  the 
inside.  I  shall  not  give  any  experiences,  but  only  one  or 
two  observations.  A  friend  handed  me  this  morning  a 
paper  and  there  was  on  its  pages  a  cartoon  representing  a 
convict  with  wings  sprouting  upon  his  back,  and  words, 
"Penological  Hysteria." 

Yes,  "penological  hysteria."  Well,  I  would  like  to 
say  to  the  editor  of  that  paper  and  to  any  who  may  be 
present  who  may  think  along  that  same-  direction  that  I 
have  seen  a  good  many  convicts  and  I  have  never  seen 
any  that  I  thought  had  the  wings  ready  to  grow,  and  I 
have  seen  a  good  many  people  on  the  outside  of  prison 
and  I  have  never  seen  any  that  I  thought  ready  for  the 
wings  to  grow,  not  even  editors  of  newspapers,  and  they 
are  a  good  sort  of  people  after  all. 

The  convict  is  made  not  born.  There  may  be  one 
once  in  a  while  that  is  born  a  criminal  but  the  number 
is  so  small  that  we  may  eliminate  them  entirely  and  say 
the  criminal  is  made  not  born.  Some  one  asked  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  when  a  boy's  education  ought  to  begin 
and  he  replied,  "You  should  begin  with  his  grandmother." 
Nevertheless  the  boy's  home  and  general  surroundings  in 
society  have  a  great  deal  more  to  do  with  making  a  man 
a  criminal  than  his  mother  or  his  grandmother  had  to  do. 
They  are  made,  not  born.  A  recognized  authority  in 
educational  matters,  speaking  upon  education  lays  down 
two  fundamental  principles  :  The  first,  that  the  center  of 
all  education  should  be  moral ;  and  second,  that  all  educa- 
tion is  by  suggestion.  A  man  is  running  away  from  a 
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mob.  They  gain  upon  him  and  he  wheels  around  and 
says,  "You  want  to  hang  me,"  and  they  follow  out  his 
suggestion  and  do  hang  him.  If  he  had  suggested  some- 
thing else  perhaps  they  would  have  done  something  else. 
Some  one  has  said  "if  you  want  a  boy  to  keep  out  of  the 
mud,  black  his  shoes ".  That  is  suggestion,  if  his  shoes 
are  blacked  he  will  keep  out  of  the  mud.  The  suggestion 
awakens  this  desire  and  ambition  and  all  this  developes 
into  a  sort  of  ideal.  If  the  suggestion  is  good  then  life 
moves  upwards,  if  the  suggestion  is  evil  then  life  moves 
downwards.  Society  is  a  great  speaking  gallery  every- 
where making  suggestions  to  the  individual  and  influencing 
him  along  certain  lines.  That  is  education.  Now  Christ 
moved  along  the  same  line.  When  he  met  a  publican  or 
a  sinner  he  suggested  to  him  all  that  was  good  in  the 
individual,  and  by  suggesting  that  he  got  him  to  move 
along  those  lines. 

I  wish  I  could  have  taken  that  editor  and  I  wish  I 
could  have  taken  some  of  you  to  your  county  jail.  In 
most  respects  it  is  a  good  jail,  in  many  respects  it  is  a 
model,  but  in  one  respect  it  is  like  all  the  others  I  have 
seen.  When  I  first  entered  it  I  saw  a  man  with  all  the 
lines  of  criminality  deeply  graven  on  his  face  and  he  was 
down  on  the  floor  teaching  the  boys  to  gamble.  A  jail 
such  as  that  is  to  the  criminal  what  your  Sunday  School 
is  to  the  church.  In  another  part  of  it  I  saw  the  girls 
and  women,  some  of  them  with  every  crime  in  the  calen- 
dar on  their  faces  and  some  with  their  mother's  kisses 
fresh  upon  their  lips.  In  that  women's  department  were 
women  steeped  in  almost  every  crime  mingling  with  inno- 
cent girls.  How  long  would  they  remain  innocent?  Cash 
boys,  little  fellows  working  in  our  stores,  errand  boys  and 
such  are  suspected  of  theft.  They  are  arrested  and  thrown 
in  among  these  old  and  hardened  criminals.  Girl  clerks  in 
stores,  servant  girls  suspected  in  this  way  are  thrown  in 
there  and  here  they  mingle  with  all  that  is  vile  and  base 
and  every  suggestion  is  downwards.  Make  our  jails  so 
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that  they  cannot  associate  together.  Have  their  cells 
clean,  have  their  beds  with  white  sheets  and  have  a  few 
pictures  in  each  cell,  for  all  teaching  is  suggestion,  and 
with  the  surroundings  good  the  work  of  reformation  is 
assisted.  Some  may  call  this  sentimentalism  but  if  I  have 
a  few  pictures  in  my  fifteen  year  old  boy's  room  you  will 
not  call  that  sentimentalism.  And  it  is  somebody's  boy 
and  somebody's  girl  in  your  prisons,  and  if  it  is  not  senti- 
mentalism for  me  to  put  these  things  in  my  boy's  room 
it  is  not  sentimentalism  for  my  neighbor's  boy  to  have 
the  same  surroundings. 

Rev.  BATT.  Some  of  us  who  have  come  into  the 
chaplaincy  of  the  prisons  have  come  from  the  work  out- 
side. In  the  prisons  of  the  future  there  will  be  young 
men.  They  will  feel  the  attraction  of  the  work  while  in 
the  seminary  with  the  dew  of  youth  upon  them.  We  wish 
you  to  listen  to  one  of  the  youngest  of.  our  chaplains,  so 
we  present  to  you  at  this  time  Chaplain  Bradshaw,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Chaplain  BRADSHAW.  I  feel  something  like  the  Irish- 
man who  was  talking  about  how  to  stop  drinking  whisky. 
"  Faith,"  said  he,  "  an'  the  best  time  to  sthop  is  before  you 
begin."  I  feel  in  regard  to  saying  anything  to  you  this 
evening,  that  the  best  time  for  me  to  stop  is  before  I 
begin.  I  shall  take  little  of  your  time.  One  of  the  most 
pointed  lessons  given  me  before  I  left  my  old  instructor 
was  this  :  "  Boys,  none  of  you  are  likely  to  be  as  good 
preachers  as  Paul,  and  he  preached  so  long  one  night  that 
one  of  his  hearers  fell  out  of  the  window,"  and  as  I  could 
not  cure  you  after  such  a  fall,  I  shall  be  brief.  As  a 
church  we  believe  in  foreign  missions  ;  as  followers  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  we  must  believe  in  missions,  and  the 
command  He  gave  us  is  this:  "Go  ye  into  all  the  world 
and  preach  the  gospel."  It  does  not  mean  China  and 
Africa  alone,  but  it  means  everywhere  in  the  earth.  Then 
it  must  mean  in  prisons  as  well  as  elsewhere.  No  man 
who  is  a  Christian  ought  to  be  guilty  of  the  heresy  of 
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Cain,  who  asks  himself,  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  A 
Christian  has  that  settled  from  the  start.  I  am  my  brother's 
keeper,  and  I  am  responsible  for  him  in  so  far  as  it  is  in 
my  power  to  influence  his  destiny  for  the  right  or  wrong. 

I  sat  in  the  study  of  Morgan  M.  Sheedy,  a  young 
Catholic  priest ;  we  were  talking  over  these  matters,  and  if 
there  is  one  person  I  enjoy  talking  with  it  is  that  man. 
He  said  :  "  The  prisons  cannot  solve  this  problem.  There 
is  one  thing  you  and  I  must  believe  and  remember,  and 
that  is  that  the  prison  problem  begins  right  here  in  my 
parish."  I  wish  I  could  thunder  that  into  every  church  in 
the  land — the  prison  problem  begins  in  your  parish,  and 
you  have  to  contribute  to  its  solution. 

The  last  thing  I  have  to  say  is  that  men  can  reform. 
Dr.  Christie  once  asked  me :  "  Do  you  find  that  your  work 
in  prison  makes  you  pessimistic  ?  "  I  made  this  answer : 
"  He  that  believes  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  no  room  in 
his  heart  for  pessimism.  The  gospel  that  saved  a  Paul 
outside  of  prison,  the  gospel  that  saved  a  Jerry  McAuley 
within  prison  walls,  will  save  any  man  that  ever  drew  the 
breath  of  life." 

I  think  we  should  teach  that  when  there  is  a  good 
thing  to  do,  do  it.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
quit,  and  I  am  going  to  do  it.  I  thank  you  for  your 
attention. 

Rev.  BATT.  Secretary  Hart,  of  Minnesota,  has  a  word 
to  say  to  us  at  this  time. 

Rev.  H.  H.  HART,  of  Minnesota.  You  will  find  in 
this  meeting,  I  trust,  that  your  interest  will  be  greatly 
stimulated.  I  think  you  will  find  that  this  is  not  one  of 
the  dry  subjects.  I  think  if  you  can  attend  the  meetings, 
that  you  will  find  them  most  interesting.  I  enjoy  the  un- 
comfortable notoriety  in  my  State  of  having  been  in  more 
prisons  than  anyone  else.  There  has  recently  been  published 
a  book  by  Dr.  Wines  upon  this  subject — a  book  for  the  gen- 
eral student  and  reader — and,  with  the  permission  of  the 
President  and  Secretary,  I  am  doing  a  little  advertising  for 
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this  book,  and  I  am  going  to  have  the  ushers  distribute 
to  you-  envelopes  containing  slips,  which  I  wish  you  would 
fill  out  and  send  to  Dr.  Wines.  You  will  never  regret 
possessing  this  book. 

The  chairman  of  your  local  committee,  in  welcoming 
us  to  your  city,  said  he  would  like  to  know  how  it  hap- 
pens that  Minnesota,  with  a  population  four  times  as  great, 
has  a  prison  population  so  much  smaller  than  that  of 
Colorado.  I  live  in  a  western  state,  a  "boom  town,"  and 
we  think  that  Minnesota  is  the  best  state  in  the  Union, 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  we  have  a  very  small  prison  popu- 
lation. It  is x  due  largely  to  our  foreign  immigration. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  Irish  and  Scotch,  our  immi- 
gration is  almost  entirely  Scandinavian,  quiet  and  law- 
abiding  people.  Another  reason,  I  believe,  is  because  we 
are  a  western  state.  We  have  the  best  delegation  here 
from  any  state  of  the  Union  outside  of  Colorado.  We 
have  the  largest  membership.  Our  people  are  intensely 
interested  in  these  meetings.  Our  newspapers  publish  edi- 
torials and  keep  us  up  in  this  movement.  Another  reason 
is,  that  we  have  kept  politics  out  of  the  management  of 
our  state  institutions.  When  the  office  of  warden  was 
vacant,  the  board  of  managers  searched  the  whole  United 
States  to  find  the  best  man  to  fill  it ;  so  also  with  the 
superintendent  of  our  school  for  the  feeble  minded,  the 
superintendent  of  our  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
of  our  superintendent  of  our  state  public  school.  We  be- 
lieve in  home  talent  in  Minnesota,  but  we  are  not  afraid 
to  send  outside  of  our  state  if  necessary.  We  are  not  hide- 
bound. We  believe  we  are  entitled  to  the  best  in  Minne- 
sota; we  search  for  it  and  we  have  it,  and  that  is  one 
reason  we  have  good  institutions.  One  other  reason  is, 
that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  going  junketing.  We  are  not 
afraid  of  going  around  and  visiting  prisons  all  over  the 
United  States,  thus  we  learn  how  to  avoid  mistakes.  And 
further,  if  you  will  read  Dr.  Wines'  books,  as  I  hope  you 
will,  you  will  find  that  Dr.  Wines  is  not  encouraged  about 
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the  prospects  of  doing  away  with  criminality  by  some 
patent  method.  Some  people  think  that  if  yon  treat  crim- 
inals with  some  kind  of  bichloride  of  gold,  or  perhaps  bi- 
chloride of  silver  in  this  latitude,  the  question  can  be 
solved.  We  believe  largely  in  preventive  work.  We  have 
an  asylum  for  the  feeble  minded.  We  are  gathering  up 
the  imbecile  and  feeble  minded  girls  into  that  asylum,  and 
we  intend  to  keep  them  there  during  the  whole  of  the 
child-bearing  age.  Further  than  that,  the  criminal  popu- 
lation is  keeping  down  because  we  are  beginning  with  the 
children.  The  kindergarten  teaches  and  trains  the  young- 
est ;  and  further,  every  child  in  the  state  that  would  be 
liable  to  go  to  a  poorhouse  is  cared  for ;  every  child  that 
is  found  wandering  or  neglected,  there  is  legal  provision 
for  taking  care  of  that  child.  Ten  years  ago  we  estab- 
lished a  state  public  school.  To  that  institution  we  send 
every  child  that  would  otherwise  go  to  a  poorhouse.  This 
is  not  a  house  where  they  bring  up  children,  but  a  place 
where  they  are  prepared  for  good  homes.  We  reserve  the 
right  to  take  out  the  child  any  day.  We  find  we  cannot 
depend  upon  recommendations  for  homes.  We  find  another 
thing,  that  not  even  good  homes  will  do  for  every  child. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  finding  a  child  so  constituted 
that  they  are  not  fit  for  one  home ;  two  or  even  three 
homes  are  sometimes  tried  before  finding  the  right  one  for 
that  particular  child.  We  do  not  find  any  of  these  neg- 
lected children  in  our  reform  schools.  We  are  killing  off 
the  orphan  asylum  industry.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
have  become  a  temporary  training  school  for  children. 
They  no  longer  keep  children  for  long  periods  of  time. 
One  of  our  Catholic  priests  told  me  that  the  work  of  their 
orphanage  had  become  temporary.  We  have  a  children's 
home  society  which  makes  quarterly  reports  to  the  board 
of  charities  and  corrections,  and  between  their  work  and 
that  of  our  state  public  school  we  take  fairly  excellent  care 
of  every  one  of  these  dependent  children.  The  result  is 
already  felt  in  the  decrease  of  our  prison  population.  We 
are  ceasing  to  manufacture  criminals. 
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Lately  the  legislature  changed  the  name  of  our  re- 
form school  to  the  state  training  school,  and  they  appointed 
an  agent,  a  young  woman,  and  we  are  laboring  to  get  our 
reform  school  children  into  homes,  and  we  expect  still 
further  to  check  our  criminal  population. 

Your  county  jail  is  well  kept,  it  is  clean,  it  is  whole- 
some, but  you  have  not  any  three  saloons  in  the  city  that 
can  compare  with  that  jail  as  a  nursery  of  crime:  In  our 
best  jails,  for  several  years,  all  prisoners  have  been  kept 
separate.  By  and  by  we  passed  a  law  requiring  every 
jail  to  keep  its  prisoners  separate. 

In  our  state,  sheriffs  who  are  not  able  to  keep  their 
prisoners  separate  want  to  do  it  In  the  jail  of  Arapahoe 
County  it  would  be  possible  to  keep  prisoners  separate. 
The  jailer  told  me  he  would  be  glad  to  do  it.  You  have 
in  this  city  a  central  police  station,  a  blot  upon  your 
civilization.  Think  of  a  "bull-pen"  where  men  are  put 
in  to  infest  one  another  with  vermin.  You  have  three 
or  four  rooms  over  there.  Men  are  put  in  together,  herd- 
ed together  like  cattle  in  a  pen.  Blot  it  out  !  If  you 
cannot  do  anything  else  build  a  wooden  pen  with  separate 
cells  where  these  men  can  be  kept  separate.  A  young 
man  goes  in  there  drunk.  "Oh,"  he  says,  "if  I  only  get 
out  of  this  I  will  never  be  in  here  again."  Now  is  the 
moment  of  repentance,  now  is  the  time  to  save  this 
young  man.  What  do  we  do?  We  take  him  through 
the  clanging  door  and  thrust  him  into  a  cage  with  old 
and  hardened  criminals.  They  throng  around  him.  They 
say,  "Got  any  money?  Got  any  tobacco?"  In  one  of  our 
prisons  it  was  a  common  thing  for  men  to  be  robbed,  to- 
be  searched  for  money  by  the  thieves  and  vagabonds  in 
the  jail.  He  tries  to  go  off  in  a  corner  by  himself.  They 
discover  the  young  man  is  "soft"  and  they  go  at  him  and 
tell  him  how  ill  he  has  been  treated  and  poison  his  mind 
against  the  officers  of  the  law  and  inspire  him  with  the 
schemes  they  have  concocted.  After  he  goes  out  they 
will  blackmail  him  and  do  everything  they  can  to  make 
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him  fall.  Put  a  stop  to  it !  I  am  not  talking  sentimental- 
ism.  There  is  a  work  for  you  to  do.  The  people  in  this 
room,  if  they  will  only  do  their  duty,  can  put  a  stop  to 
it  within  a  week,  and  you  will  have  the  thanks  of  the 
officers. 

Dear  friends,  I  wish  I  could  go  on.  I  could  talk  to 
you  all  night.  These  chaplains  are  too  modest.  I  wish 
that  Chaplain  Hickox  had  told  you  of  the  work  in  his- 
prison  where  two  hundred  prisoners  assemble  in  his  liter- 
ary classes.  I  heard  from  those  two  hundred  men  as  clear 
cut  expressions  of  religious  feeling  as  I  ever  heard.  There 
were  no  relations  of  criminal  experiences.  I  saw  one  of 
his  literary  societies,  two  hundred  men  packed  together 
in  that  room  with  no  officer  or  guard  to  control  them 
but  the  chaplain  and  he  is  not  such  a  terrible  man.  -I 
was  told  that  if  a  man  in  that  company  had  attempted 
such  a  thing  as  to  escape  there  would  have  been  ten  men 
to  jump  on  him  and  keep  him  there.  They  govern  them- 
selves in  their  societies,  learning  to  govern  themselves  as 
the  best  preparation  for  the  outside  life.  In  that  society 
was  a  big,  burly  negro,  a  man  who  had  been  the  cause 
of  much  turbulence  ever  since  his  admission  to  the  prison, 
but  somehow  he  had  become  interested  in  the  work  of 
the  literary  society.  Some  of  the  men  had  spoken  with 
much  enthusiasm  upon  the  topic  of  the  evening,  uls 
example  better  than  precept?"  By  and  by  it  came  the 
turn  of  our  colored  friend  to  speak.  He  said  :  "My  friends 
the  man  who  says  example  is  greater  than  precept  ought 
to  be  shot.  How  was  it  before  the  war?  The  North 
gave  the  example  of  not  having  any  slaves,  what  did 
that  do  ?  By  and  by  Abe  Lincoln  gave  them  the  pre- 
cept." That  ended  that  discussion. 

I  wish  you  could  go  down  to  Concord  Junction 
where  I  saw  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  go  down  to  their 
literary  society  without  any  officers.  They  had  their  own 
guards.  Those  men  were  governing  themselves  in  the 
prison,  learning  to  govern  themselves  out  of  the  prison. 
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I  learned  something  of  the  influence  that  Chaplain  Batt 
and  Superintendent  Scott  exercised  over  their  charge. 

I  wish  you  could  see  Chaplain  Albert  marching  up 
and  down  Stillwater  prison,  bringing  out  their  manhood, 
inspiring  in  them  the  ambition  to  be  worthy  of  the  confi- 
dence he  gives  them. 

I  wish  you  could  see  Chaplain  Bradshaw.  I  discovered 
that  he  wears  the  uniform  of  his  service  while  at  work 
among  his  men  for  he  has  found  they  have  a  respect  for 
the  cloth. 

I  wish  you  could  hear  some  of  their  experiences  in 
taking  men  used  always  to  the  easy  ways  of  thriftlessness 
and  crime  and  making  them  like  the  harder  ways  of 
honest  toil. 

Chaplain  BATT.  Without  further  delay,  I  shall  ask 
your  attention  in  a  moment  to  the  Offertory.  But  we 
ought  to  say  a  word  first  for  the  "  Men's  League."  This 
is  a  society  among  the  men  of  this  congregation  for  mutual 
benefit  and  for  helpful  work.  I  have  known  some  hing  of 
similar  organizations  in  the  churches,  and  am  sure  this 
society  must  be  doing  a  great  deal  of  good.  Certainly  we 
chaplains  ought  to  offer  thanks  to  this  League,  that  has 
given  us  such  an  opportunity  as  this,  and  has  permitted 
us  to  conduct  this  meeting  to-night  in  our  own  way.  Oh! 
what  a  beautiful  house  you  have !  What  a  musical  service 
you  offer  us  this  evening,  and  what  a  magnificent  audience 
is  this !  What  a  privilege  to  speak  in  such  a  congrega- 
tion, in  such  a  city,  and  in  circumstances  like  these ! 
Your  Men's  League  is  doing  an  important  work  for  this 
church  and  for  Denver,  and  they  would  be  very  glad  if  all 
men  in  the  congregation  would  join  them. 

Mr.  Batt  then  told  the  story  of  an  incident  in  the  cars 
on  the  way  out,  when  a  gentleman  accidentally  sitting 
beside  him,  and  an  entire  stranger  to  him,  learned  that  he 
had  been  invited  to  preach  in  Denver.  The  speaker  sub- 
sequently obtained  the  privilege  of  sharing  the  service  with 
the  other  chaplains.  But  this  stranger  in  the  cars  then 
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gave  him  confidential  and  friendly  advice — not  under  any 
circumstances  to  allow  his  sermon  to  run  over  twenty- five 
or  thirty  minutes.  The  point  of  it  was  that  the  Denver 
people,  while  they  were  greatly  attached  to  their  ministers 
and  greatly  interested  in  the  religious  services,  nevertheless 
were  pleased  with  sermons  that  were  short  as  well  as  good. 
Mr.  Batt  said,  therefore,  that  as  the  chaplains  all  together 
had  already  run  over  the  twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes,  he 
would  not  take  the  time  which  had  been  reserved  for  him- 
self, but  would  only  say  :  "If  ever  you  come  anywhere 
near  Concord,  give  us  a  call.  I  know  our  superintendent 
would  be  very  glad  to  see  you,  and  show  you  what  is 
being  done  ill  our  institution.  I  think  you  wrill  find  many 
things  there  of  which  our  friend  Mr.  Hart  has  told  you, 
and  other  interesting  things  besides. 

After  Secretary  Milligan  had  given  the  announcements 
for  the  next  day  of  the  Congress  the  congregation  joined 
in  singing  "  My  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee,"  after  which  the 
benediction  was  pronounced  by  Chaplain  Batt. 


THIRD  DAY— MONDAY. 

AI AHE  Congress  was  called  to  order   at  10  A.  M.     Prayer 
was  offered  by  Rev.  Thomas  N.   Haskell. 

MEETING    OF   THE   WARDENS'    ASSOCIATION. 

The  morning  was  set  apart  for  the  papers  and  dis- 
cussions arranged  by  the  Wardens'  Association. 

It  was  very  deeply  regretted  by  all  that  the  President, 
Captain  Joseph  Nicholson,  was  absent  on  account  of  sick- 
ness. Warden  M.  J.  Cassidy,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  unani- 
mously chosen  to  preside,  and,  in  the  absence  of  Major  R. 
W.  McClaughry,  Colonel  R.  L.  Allen  was  .elected  secretary. 

The  first  paper  presented  was  by  Colonel  R.  L.  Allen, 
warden  of  the  state  penitentiary  at  Joliet,  Illinois,  on 

THE   STATE   ACCOUNT   SYSTEM. 

I  do  not  know  why  I  should  have  been  selected  by 
our  honored  president  to  prepare  a  paper  on  the  subject  of 
the  "  State  Account  System "  as  introduced  in  penal  in- 
stitutions, unless  perhaps  it  may  have  been  that  he  be- 
lieves that  some  men  talk  best  about  that  of  which  they 
know  the  least.  However,  I  will  not  wear  out  your  pa- 
tience or  detain  you  long  with  my  amateurish  conclusions 
on  this  subject. 

I  wish  that  it  were  to  be  handled  by  one  of  more  ex- 
perience than  I  have  had,  because  I  am  a  firm  believer  in 
the  system,  and  think  that  it  is  the  most  correct  and 
humane  one  yet  introduced  for  the  working  of  convicts. 

In  our  own  state  it  is  in  an  experimental  stage,  having 
only  been  inaugurated  about  two  years,  and  these  two 
years  have  extended  over  a  period  of  the  most  depressed 
condition  in  business  affairs  that  has  ever  been  known  in 
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this  country.  Outside  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  have  been 
obliged  to  suspend,  yet  we  have  been  compelled  to  produce 
our  work  and  place  our  goods  upon  the  market  and  into 
the  hands  of  the  buyer,  not  at  what  they  are  worth,  but 
at  what  the  buyer  would  pay,  so  that  while  the  system 
itself  is  new  there,  we  have  also  labored  under  a  condition 
of  affairs  which  has  made  it  impossible  to  judge  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  can  be  successfully  worked  out  from  a 
business  standpoint. 

I  am,  however,  convinced  that  it  is  the  best  method 
of  working  convicts,  and  believe  that  it  will  be  demon- 
strated to  the  world  that  it  can  be  successfully  done.  That 
the  system  is  the  result  of  an  advanced  civilization  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Without  going  into  details,  beginning 
with  the  early  punishment  for  crime,  we  find  the  penalty 
was  death — sometime  by  execution,  sometime  by  torture  ; 
passing  on  from  that,  we  come  to  the  dungeon,  then  exile. 
The  dungeon  with  its  horrors,  and  exile  with  its  terrible 
surroundings,  were  displaced  step  by  step  as  civilization 
advanced ;  and  as  men  have  become  more  humane,  one 
after  another  of  these  methods  of  punishment  have  fallen 
into  disrepute,  until  finally  the  present  system,  both  on  the 
Continent  and  in  America,  of  confining  criminals  in  penal 
institutions,  has  become  the  universal  method  of  punish- 
ment. 

Upon  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  penitentiaries 
and  prisons  now  in  vogue,  the  very  serious  question  of 
what  could  be  done  writh  the  convicts  arose,  and  the  best 
thought  of  many  of  the  brightest  minds  has  been  given  to 
the  solution  of  the  proper  methods  of  employing  this  labor, 
until  finally,  in  this  country,  the  system  of  contracting  the 
labor  of  convicts  to  the  highest  bidder,  to  be  engaged  in 
various  lines  of  manufacture,  has  become  almost  universal. 
The  system  has  always  been  open  to  very  severe  criticism, 
and  has  also  been  bitterly  fought  and  opposed  by  the  trade 
and  labor  unions  and  labor  societies  of  this  country.  That 
there  is  much  about  the  contract  system  to  condemn,  there 
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can  be  no  question;  that  it  is  brutal,  all  who  have  had 
experience  in  the  matter  can  testify ;  that  the  convict  is 
not  surrounded  by  influences  that  have  a  tendency  to  better 
or  reform  him,  is  certainly  true,  but  where  nothing  is  done 
for  him  except  to  compel  hjm  to  do  as  much  work  as 
possible,  it  naturally  arouses  within  him  a  bitter  feeling  of 
resentment,  and  encourages  a  still  further  development  of 
all  that  is  bad  in  his  nature,  and  these  things,  together 
with  the  fight  organized  labor  has  made  against  this  system, 
it  has  become  so  serious  a  matter  that  its  final  abolishment 
is  only  a  question  of  time.  It  is  right  that  this  should  be 
done,  for  in  my  judgment  the  system  of  contracting  convict 
labor  is  simply  another  form  or  name  for  slavery,  as  the 
poor  convict  confined  in  any  institution  where  this  system 
is  in  vogue  well  knows.  He  hears  the  prison  door  clang 
behind  him,  and  after  going  through  the  usual  routine,  is 
then  looked  over  and  examined  by  the  contractor,  and  if 
the  inspection  is  satisfactory  he  is  assigned  to  his  contract 
to  work  for  him  to  the  best  of  his  ability  during  the  term 
of  his  imprisonment.  The  convict  knows  and  realizes  this 
more  fully  than  the  outside  public,  and  it  arouses  within 
him  the  same  spirit  of  rebellion  that  follows  in  the  wake 
of  slavery  wherever  it  may  exist,  and  results  oftentimes  in 
revolt  and  almost  open  mutiny  against  performing  the 
daily  task  which  is  set  for  him  to  do,  and  consequently 
against  the  good  discipline  of  the  institution.  Notwith- 
standing this  condition,  the  contractor  hangs  to  the  old 
system  with  tenacity,  because  of  its  workings  he  has  be- 
come rich,  and  he  feels  that  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
exert  himself  in  every  way,  and  fight  with  every  means 
within  his  power,  any  step  looking  to  the  abolishment  of 
the  system  which  has  made  him  rich. 

The  horrors  of  the  contract  system  have  been  most 
graphically  set  forth  recently  by  the  public  press,  and  while 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  such  terrible  conditions  as  are  de- 
picted in  these  articles,  in  some  sections  do  not  prevail  to 
any  great  extent,  the  same  sentiment  exists  wherever 
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convicts  are  contracted,  and  the  man  who  employs  them 
knows  only  one  law — that  which  will  bring  to  him  the 
greatest  returns  for  their  labor,  without  regard  to  justice  or 
humanity  toward  the  convicts. 

The  time  is  fast  coming,  however,  when,  like  all  other 
abuses,  it  will  be  relegated  to  the  past,  and  other  newer 
and  more  humane  methods  will  be  introduced  in  the  man- 
agement of  these  great  institutions  devoted  to  the  care, 
protection  and  correction  of  the  criminal  class. 

I  have  dealt  with  this  subject  of  contract  labor  simply 
as  leading  up  to  the  subject  matter  of  my  paper,  and  to 
show  that  it,  like  all  other  abuses,  will  certainly  be  en- 
tirely abolished  in  the  very  near  future.  Believing  this  as 
I  do,  I  turn  to  look  for  other  methods  that  will  answer  the 
purposes  and  be  a  step  in  advance  of  those  that  now  exist, 
and  I  come  then  to  the  state  account  system.  What  is 
it?  How  shall  it  be  done?  Can  it  be  made  successful? 
Is  it  more  humane,  more  charitable,  and  an  improvement 
on  the  present  system? 

In  answer  to  my  first  question,  the  state  account  system 
contemplates  the  working  of  the  men  by  the  state  itself, 
who  confines  them  in  punishment  for  their  crime.  It 
means  the  reorganizing  the  institution  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  this  method.  It  means  that  precise,  careful 
and  conservative  business  management  must  be  introduced 
in  carrying  on  its  affairs.  It  means  that  raw  material  must 
be  purchased,  the  goods  manufactured,  and  the  finished 
product  put  upon  the  market,  and  that  at  a  price  which 
will  make  the  institution  self-supporting,  or  as  nearly  so 
as  possible. 

"How  shall  this  be  done?"  Our  second  question  is, 
under  the  existing  circumstances,  not  so  easily  answered, 
because  to  make  the  system  a  success,  new  and  radical 
measures  must  be  introduced  by  the  legislature  itself  to 
plant  the  system  upon  a  sound  foundation.  The  institution 
must,  in  the  first  place,  be  entirely  divorced  from  politics, 
and  become  strictly  and  positively  a  civil  service  insti- 
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tution ;  otherwise,  in  my  judgment,  nothing  but  failure 
can  be  the  result.  The  board  of  commissioners,  trustees, 
or  whatever  they  may  be  termed,  who  have  charge  of  these 
institutions,  together  with  the  officials  who  are  the  ex- 
ecutive officers  of  the  board,  should  be  appointed,  not  for 
their  political  prominence  or  as  a  reward  for  political  ser- 
vices, but  appointed  or  elected,  as  the  case  may  be,  simply 
with  a  view  to  their  fitness  for  the  position  which  they 
are  to  fill  ;  they  should  also  occupy  their  position  until 
removed  for  cause,  as  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  each 
and  every  man  has  his  own  methods  and  system,  which 
he  introduces  in  the  conduct  of  his  business.  Frequent 
change  of  officials  will  not  do  in  a  penal  institution,  where 
the  state  account  plan  is  introduced,  any  more  than  in 
any  other  industry,  but  a  line  of  policy  must  be  laid  down, 
and  then  closely  followed,  to  make  it  a  success,  and  the 
longer  a  board  remains  in  power,  the  better  should  be  the 
result  of  their  management.  The  same  rule  should  apply 
to  the  selection  of  men  for  all  subordinate  positions,  and 
only  those  should  be  chosen  who  are  morally,  mentally  and 
physically  competent  to  fill  the  positions ;  then  perfect 
accord  should  and  would  prevail  throughout  the  entire 
ranks  of  the  institution,  and  the  professional  politician 
would  not  look  there  for  a  place  to  take  care  of  some  of  his 
constituents  whose  only  qualification  or  recommendation  is 
that  he  has  a  political  pull.  Organizing  in  this  way  with 
bright,  clean,  fair,  firm  and  fearless  men,  you  can  certainly 
feel  that  the  first  step  toward  the  success  of  the  system  has 
been  taken.  The  next  responsibility  which  devolves  upon 
the  legislature  is  to  provide  the  institution  with  a  sufficient 
working  capital  to  adopt  good  business  methods  in  the 
carrying  on  of  their  business.  I  mean  by  this,  that  an  in- 
stitution should  be  supplied  with  sufficient  working  capital 
to  buy  the  raw  material  of  all  kinds  in  the  markets  at  the 
lowest  possible  price  for  cash.  They  should  be  enabled  to 
take  advantage  of  all  and  every  discount  given  to  the 
trade  ;  that  they  should  have  money  enough  to  carry  their 
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product  until  such  time  as  the  market  demands  them;  that 
they  should  not  be  allowed  or  permitted  to  market  goods 
during  depression  in  business,  thereby  controlling  the 
markets  and  causing  a  still  further  depression,  as  would  be 
the  case  if  they  were  compelled,  by  lack  of  working  cap- 
ital, to  realize  immediately  upon  their  goods  to  maintain 
their  institution. 

Upon  the  introduction  of  the  state  account  system  in 
a  penal  institution,  and  the  selection  of  its  officers  who 
will  carry  out  and  exact  the  work,  the  next  and  most  im- 
portant question  to  be  considered  is  the  class  of  work  that 
can  be  best  performed  with  the  labor  that  you  have  ;  and 
in  selecting  this  I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  the  board,  so 
far  as  lies  in  their  power,  to  select  such  industries  as  will 
the  least  compete  with  the  prodnct  of  free  labor.  I  mean 
by  this  to  confine  themselves,  so  far  as  possible,  to  indus- 
tries that  have  become  almost,  strictly  speaking,  penal  in- 
dustries, being  always  careful  to  select  such  work  as  will 
be  healthful,  instructive  and  beneficial  to  the  men,  and 
that  will  not  exact  of  them  more  than  they  are  physically 
able  to  perform.  I  believe  that  constructed  in  this  way, 
the  bugbear  of  convict  labor  with  free  labor  organizations 
will  cease.  I  believe  so,  because  an  analysis  and  solution 
of  the  question  by  right  minded  men  will  certainly  develop 
and  prove  to  their  satisfaction  that  convicts  in  peniten- 
tiaries, or  at  least  a  large  majority  of  them,  weie  bread 
winners,  and  in  many  cases  supporters  of  families,  before 
they  were  unfortunate  enough  to  be  convicted  of  crime  and 
sent  to  penal  or  reformatory  institutions.  As  they  look 
into  the  question  they  will  find  that  convicts  produce  less 
per  diem  than  a  free  man.  First,  because  the  hours  are 
shorter ;  second,  because  no  incentive  can  be  given  for 
them  to  work  ;  that,  therefore,  it  becomes  evident  to  any 
thinker  on  the  subject  that  the  product  of  these  men  is 
not  the  product  of  foreigners  or  the  importation  of  so  many 
new  hands  to  produce  the  necessary  and  required  supply 
in  their  different  lines,  but  only  the  product  of  men  who 
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before  their  incarceration  were  a  factor  in  the  producing" 
\vorld  fields,  which  is  lessened  when  they  become  convicts. 
But  such  reasoning  as  this  seems  oft  times  to  be  lost  sight 
of.  In  Illinois,  however,  we  find  very  little,  in  fact  can 
say  almost  no  trouble  from  the  labor  organizations.  The 
only  ones  who  fight  us  there  are  the  manufacturers  and 
contractors,  who  tried  a  short  time  ago  to  induce  the  labor 
unions  to  fight  against  the  system.  But  a  short,  frank  and 
manly  explanation  of  the  surroundings,  and  calling  atten- 
tion of  the  workingmen  to  the  fact  that  the  convicts  must 
be  employed,  or  in  a  short  time  our  penitentiary  would 
become  an  insane  asylum  ;  that  every  spark  of  humanity 
dictated  and  demanded  that  they  must  be  worked,  not  only 
for  their  health,  but  also  because  if  they  did  not  do  so  the 
institution  would  simply  become  a  burden  to  the  taxpayers 
of  the  state ;  and  the  increased  taxation  would  be  a  greater 
burden  to  them  than  the  product  of  convict  labor  could 
possibly  be  detrimental,  or  any  effect  that  it  might  have 
upon  the  markets  of  the  world  ;  as  it  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  the  entire  product  of  all  penal  institutions  is  less 
than  two  per  cent,  of  the  manufactured  product  of  the 
country. 

We  now  come  to  our  third  question,  "Can  it  be  made 
successful?"  I  do  not  hesitate  to  put  myself  on  record 
by  saying  that  I  believe,  in  fact  I  am  thoroughly  satisfied 
by  two  years  experience,  that  it  can  be  done,  and  that 
it  will  prove  much  more  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  the 
state,  better  for  the  discipline  of  the  institution,  and  in 
fact  an  improvement  in  every  way  over  the  old  contract 
system.  The  state  account  system  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 
It  is  a  matter  for  argument  as  to  which  of  the  two  ways 
may  be  the  best  for  working  the  men ;  on  diversified 
industries,  and  working  not  more  than  perhaps  one 
hundred  men  on  any  one  line,  or  by  putting  in  industries 
in  which  large  numbers  can  be  employed.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  latter  is  the  best  course,  for  the  reason 
that  better  results  can  probably  be  obtained  quicker  by 
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the  management  with  a  few  industries,  than  if  they  have 
a  large  number  to  look  after.  The  same  rule  will  apply 
to  manufacturing  in  a  prison  on  state  account,  that  applies 
to  any  other  business  on  the  outside.  Conservative 
business  methods  must  be  adopted  and  pursued,  and  there 
is  no  question  that  a  board  can  more  readily  master  the 
details  of  three  or  four  industries,  which  would  employ 
all  of  the  convicts  than  eight,  ten,  or  more. 

Our  next  question,  "Is  it  more  humane,  more  chari- 
table and  an  improvement  on  the  present  system?"  This 
gives  rise  to  a  wide  range  of  thought,  and  I  answer  every 
one  of  the  three  sections  of  that  question  in  the  affirmative. 
It  is  more  humane  in  my  judgment,  because  the  officers 
of  the  institution  are  brought  in  closer  contact  with  the 
men  and  they  consequently  receive  more  and  better 
attention,  both  physically  and  morally,  than  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  receive  under  the  contract  system.  They  work 
more  cheerfully  and  willingly,  knowing  that  they  will  only 
be  asked  to  earn  enough  to  make  them  self-supporting. 
It  improves  their  temper  and  consequently  improves  their 
discipline,  because  they  do  not  feel  that  they  are  simply 
slaves  of  a  hard  task-master.  That  it  is  more  charitable, 
there  can  be  no  question,  because  man's  inhumanity  to 
man  has  long  been  known,  and  where  the  only  motive  is 
to  exact  of  the  convict  the  last  iota  of  work  that  his 
strength  will  permit  him  to  do,  as  is  the  case  where  they 
are  under  contract,  and  where  the  contractor's  only  desire 
and  aim  is  to  fill  his  coffers,  and  where  the  spirit  prevails 
to  demand  and  require  the  limit  of  the  man's  physical 
ability  to  perform,  without  regard  to  his  health  or  life, 
with  a  feeling  which  exists  on  the  part  of  the  contractor 
to  drive  his  man  to  the  limit  of  his  endurance,  the  senti- 
ment with  him  is  only  this,  we  will  get  all  out  of  him 
that  we  can;  we  will  demand  and  exact  it,  even  at  the 
cost  of  his  life  and  strength;  we  will  reason  that  society 
is  better  with  him  dead,  than  to  serve  his  sentence  and 
go  out  a  sound,  free  man.  You,  who  have  had  experience, 
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know  that  this  is  no  over-drawn'  picture  of  the  case,  but 
the  very  same  sentiment  that  you  have  met  and  came 
in  contact  with  yourselves.  Therefore,  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  it  is  far  more  charitable  and  a  much 
easier  matter  to  stimulate  and  arouse  the  good  there  is  in 
a  man  by  treating  him  as  well  as  he  can  be  treated,  and 
maintain  the  discipline  and  order  of  the  institution. 
That  it  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  present  contract 
system  is  self-evident,  and  that  by  encouraging  the  men 
to  do  that  which  they  know  to  be  right,  by  brightening 
up  their  lives  as  much  as  it  is  possible,  by  giving  them 
the  best  that  can  be  had,  and  which  under  the  circum- 
stances, when  they  are  deprived  of  their  liberty,  is  the 
worst  of  it,  you  start,  encourage  and  develop  a  good 
feeling  and  disposition  to  obey  the  rules ;  a  feeling  of 
confidence  and  respect  in  the  men  which  is  productive  of 
good  and  of  great  benefit  to  all  connected  with  the  insti- 
tution. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Hart.  What  industries  are  practiced  on  state 
account? 

Warden  Allen.  We  are  making  harness,  saddles, 
collars,  oak  chairs  of  all  descriptions,  cotton  stockings, 
brooms,  tierces,  etc. 

Q.     How  many  men  do  you  employ  on  state  account? 

Warden  Allen.  In  the  neighborhood  of  eight  hun- 
dred. 

Q.  How  much  capital  does  it  take  to  employ  these 
eight  hundred  men? 

Warden  Allen.     I  cannot  give  those  figures  offhand. 

Q.     About  how  much  per  man? 

Warden  Allen.  Outside  it  is  calculated  that  it  takes 
about  a  thousand  dollars  per  man  but  our  legislature  has 
not  been  so  liberal  as  that.  We  probably  do  not  average 
more  than  three  hundred  dollars  a  man. 
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Q.  How  long  since  the  contract  system  has  been 
abolished? 

Warden  Allen.     About  two  years. 

Warden  George,  Kentucky.  I  was  much  interested 
in  Warden  Allen's  paper  from  the  fact  that  the  Kentucky 
penitentiary  at  about  the  same  time  commenced  working 
convicts  on  state  account  and  I  want  to  testify  that  I 
know  the  system  can  be  made  a  success.  If  the  labor 
organizations  will  let  us  alone  I  think  any  state  can  work 
convicts  inside  the  walls  and  make  a  success.  We  com- 
menced about  two  years  ago  making  chairs  alone.  Last 
year  we  made  thirty-six  thousand  dollars,  supporting  about 
twelve  hundred  men.  This  year  we  have  been  increasing 
our  profits  until  we  have  come  very  near  to  paying 
expenses.  We  shall  not  be  behind  more  than  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  I  have  been  familiar  with  the  working 
of  the  penitentiary  for  eighteen  years  and  I  know  this 
system  is  a  grand  improvement.  We  have  now  a  linger- 
ing contract  on  the  lease  system  of  forty  convicts  and  the 
working  of  these  forty  convicts  gives  me  almost  as  much 
trouble  as  the  working  of  1,150  that  we  work  on  state 
account.  There  is  hardly  a  day  nor  an  hour  but  the 
individuals  who  leases  the  convicts  make  some  complaint 
to  me  that  the  men  are  not  doing  their  duty.  They  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  hours  of  labor  that  I  force  on  the 
men  who  are  working  for  the  state.  They  are  never 
willing  to  give  their  men  holidays  or  anything  of  that 
kind.  There  is  constantly  a  conflict  and  consequently  a 
rawback  to  the  management  of  the  prison. 

Warden  French.  I  quite  agree  as  to  the  humanity  of 
this  method  and  that  it  is  best  for  the  state  to  carry  on 
labor  in  the  prison  itself  as  between  the  state  as  represent- 
ed by  its  officials  and  the  convicts.  But  I  want  to  ask  a 
question  to  get  at  the  exact  point  as  to  the  competition 
of  convict  with  outside  labor.  What  is  the  essential 
difference  to  the  state  doing  this  and  the  individual  doing 
it,  so  far  as  competition  is  concerned  with  free  labor?  I 
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understand  that  individual  men  carve  a  fortune  out  of  it. 
Where  is  the  difference  as  between  convict  labor  and  free 
labor  when  the  state  carries  it  on? 

Warden  Allen.  We  have  never  had  any  opposition 
from  organized  labor  to  our  state  account  system.  The 
contractors  have  fought  us  bitterly.  Organized  labor  is 
not  only  friendly,  but  in  many  cases  has  offered  us  sug- 
gestions, and  have  given  me  valuable  points  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  different  branches  as  I  have  introduced 
them.  We  explain  to  them  that  it  is  absolutely  essential 
to  employ  these  men. 

Q.     You  do  not  cease  to  compete  with  free  labor  ? 

Warden  Allen.     No,  but  we  claim  that  that  is  a  bugbear. 

Warden  French.     I  agree  with  you  in  that. 

Warden  Chamberlain.  No  body  of  men  is  more  in- 
terested in  this  than  the  wardens  of  state  prisons.  We 
have  in  Michigan  to  meet  the  opposition,  and  criticism  not 
only  from  the  labor  unions,  but  as  Warden  Allen  has  said, 
from  those  interested  in  contracts.  But  the  question  as  to 
which  system  is  the  best  for  the  working  of  the  men  who 
are  in  our  state  prison,  on  state  account  or  on  contract,  as 
a  financial  question  and  as  a  humane  question,  I  must 
differ  with  the  gentleman.  In  the  Michigan  state  prison 
the  contract  system  has  been  in  vogue  for  some  years,  and 
also  the  state  account.  We  carry  on  certain  industries  on 
state  account  only  when  we  cannot  employ  the  labor  under 
contract.  So  far  as  the  men  in  the  prison  are  concerned, 
I  think  almost  a  majority  prefer  to  work  under  contract  as 
now  carried  on  rather  than  under  state  account.  If  there 
were  a  proper  law  governing  the  state  account  system,  so 
that  the  convict  could  share  a  portion  of  his  earnings,  it 
might  be  different ;  but  no  such  law  is  enacted  in  our 
state,  consequently  the  men  prefer  to  work  on  contract, 
having  a  task  assigned  to  them,  which  to  my  certain 
knowledge  is  not  a  hard  task,  and  but  few  complaints  from 
the  eight  hundred  men  who  are  working  under  contract 
have  come  to  my  knowledge  during  the  last  eight  years. 
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The  convicts  in  the  Michigan  state  prison  earned  to  them- 
selves from  the  contracts  $34,000  that  was  credited  up  to 
each  of  these  individual  convicts,  and  was  their  own. 

Warden  George.  What  is  your  system  of  contract 
labor?  Do  they  furnish  their  own  foreman  to  direct  the 
work,  or  do  you? 

Warden  Chamberlain.  They  furnish  their  foreman 
under  the  contract  system.  We  furnish  the  shops  and  the 
contractors  furnish  the  power  mainly.  They  have  practical, 
experienced  instructors,  and  all  that  the  prison  has  to  do 
is  to  see  that  the  men  are  in  their  places  at  the  proper 
time,  and  that  they  attend  to  their  work.  While  the  con- 
tract requires  ten  hours'  labor,  we  do  not  work  over  eight 
hours  under  a  task  system.  Quite  often  the  labor  is  per- 
formed in  five  hours,  and  then  if  the  contractor  requires 
more  labor  he  pays  for  the  work,  otherwise  they  do  not 
work.  So  far  as  the  financial  part  of  this  question  is  con- 
cerned, we  in  Michigan  have  found  that  under  the  contract 
system  we  come  more  nearly  to  meeting  the  expenses  of 
the  prison.  We  are  also  doing  as  much  for  the  moral,  in- 
tellectual and  educational  care  of  these  prisoners  whom  we 
work  under  contract,  as  under  state  account.  We  make  no 
distinction.  The  contractors  rather  favor  all  these  priv- 
ileges, because  the  more  privileges  you  can  give  to  the 
men,  it  makes  them  better  men  to  work.  They  do  it  more 
intelligently,  and  are  more  satisfactory  to  those  who  employ 
them.  Our  experience  has  been  that  the  industries  carried 
on  under  state  account  have  so  far  met  with  more  opposi- 
tion from  the  labor  unions  than  the  labor  carried  on  under 
contract.  The  state  should  have  the  privilege  and  the  right 
to  employ  these  men  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  state  and 
of  the  institution.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  all  the 
states  that  have  adopted  the  state  account  system  have 
almost  invariably  made  a  failure  financially.  My  friend 
from  Illinois  will  find  in  the  next  two  years,  if  he  under- 
takes to  work  any  large  proportion  of  his  sixteen  hundred 
men  in  the  manufacture  of  products  on  state  account,  that 
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not  only  the  contractors  are  against  him,  but  free  labor 
will  be  against  him.  Under  the  contract  system  these 
products  are  more  widely  distributed.  Some  may  come  to 
Colorado.  But  as  a  matter  of  financial  policy,  it  would  be 
far  better  for  the  state  of  Colorado  to  employ  her  convicts 
in  productive  industries,  and  if  you  can  get  men  who  have 
the  capital  who  are  willing  to  invest  it  in  machinery  for 
employing  the  convicts  in  this  state,  I  think  it  is  far  better 
for  the  state,  full  as  well  for  the  convict,  and  far  better  for 
those  who  have  the  charge  of  the  institutions. 

Rev.  C.  I  Bradshaw.  Is  not  the  difficult  thing  putting 
the  goods  on  the  market? 

Warden  Allen.  In  publishing  our  price  list  we  follow 
the  price  list  of  other  manufacturers  as  far  as  possible  and 
our  discounts  are  the  same.  When  we  were  teaching  our 
convicts  we  had  some  imperfect  goods  and  we  had  to  sell 
them  for  less  and  had  to  stand  some  loss  but  as  a  mattter  of 
fact  to-day  our  goods  and  prices  are  about  on  a  par  with  other 
manufacturers.  I  inspect  all  our  orders  myself  personally. 

Warden  Hale,  California.  Where  do  you  find  your 
market? 

Warden  Allen.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  we 
confine  ourselves  to  jobbers  and  sell  in  car-loads. 

Q.     Do  you  sell  your  goods  as  prison  goods? 

Warden  Allen.  WTe  sell  them  and  bill  them  from 
Joliet. 

Q.     Are  they  known  as  prison  goods? 

Warden  Allen.  Yes,  mostly.  The  only  way  we  have 
ever  tried  to  cover  it  up  is  in  a  way  permitted  by  the 
statutes  of  our  state,  letting  the  bills  go  in  my  name  as 
agent  of  the  state  penitentiary.  My  position  is  "agent"  or 
"warden." 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  you  have  certain  men  with 
whom  you  have  contracts  who  take  your  goods  and  do 
what  they  please  with  them  ? 

Warden  Allen.  Only  in  one  line.  All  the  rest  we 
sell  ourselves  and  attend  to  all  of  the  business,  and  the 
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goods  that  are  sold  in  that  way  are  sold  subject  to  our 
approval  to  one  man.  He  has  no  power  to  fill  a  .bill 
except  under  our  order.  He  is  our  agent.  The  accounts 
are  between  ourselves  and  the  purchaser. 

Q.  Do  you  market  your  product  as  fast  as  it  is 
made  or  are  you  prepared  to  hold  for  a  market  ? 

Warden  Allen.  We  market  as  rapidly  as  we  can  but 
we  do  store  large  quantities.  Nevertheless  the  penitentiary 
is  from  sixty  to  ninety  days  behind  in  filling  some  orders. 
In  certain  lines  you  are  compelled  to  carry  more  or  less. 

Q.  Are  you  required  to  mark  them  convict-made 
goods  ? 

Warden  Allen.     No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  purchasers  are  as  willing  to  buy 
penitentiary  goods  as  goods  made  outside  ? 

Warden  Allen.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  honestly 
say  that  it  is  as  easy .  to  sell  convict-made  goods  as  free 
goods,  but  if  buyers  get  what  they  want  at  a  fair  price  in 
many  sections  of  the  country  they  never  raise  the  ques- 
tion. We  do  not  confine  ourselves  to  any  territory  but 
our  traveling  men  go  east,  west,  north  and  south.  We 
have  a  man  who  goes  to  San  Francisco  two  or  three  times 
a  year. 

Superintendent  L,ee,  Minnesota.  I  have  heard  it  urged 
that  the  contract  system  places  large  numbers  of  men  on 
one  industry  ;  that  men  are  taken  from  all  walks  of  life, 
brought  together  in  the  prison  and  placed  on  one  industry, 
thus  swelling  the  product  and  competing  unfairly  with  the 
industries  outside,  but  that  the  state  account  system  was  more 
diversified,  thus  reducing  the  amount  of  product  in  any  one 
line,  and  so  reducing  the  competition  with  free  labor.  I 
would  be  glad  to  know  if  that  is  true  in  the  prisons  where 
these  two  systems  prevail.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  goes 
to  the  real  heart  of  the  question.  If  it  is  true  that  we 
take  up  fanners  and  carpenters  and  hack  drivers  and 
lawyers  and  doctors  and  preachers,  and  make  harness- 
makers  of  them  all,  it  affects  unduly  the  harness  industry 
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of  the  country.  If  we  had  as  many  lines  of  work  in  our 
prisons  as  could  be  taught  there,  we  should  be  more  nearly 
turning  out  the  product  that  those  men  would  produce  if 
they  were  at  work  as  free  men  on  the  outside.  If  that  is 
true,  the  state  account  system  would  be  the  better  system, 
so  far  as  the  getting  on  well  with  free  labor  is  concerned. 

Warden  Van  Evera,  Michigan.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  state  account  system  affects  free  labor  less  than  the 
contract  system.  Last  winter  in  Michigan,  when  we  were 
before  the  legislature  combatting  the  arguments  of  the  labor 
agitators  that  prison  labor  was  injurious  to  free  labor,  I 
had  placed  in  my  hands  the  report  of  a  prison  warden,  in 
which  he  reported  of  a  state  account  industry  that  it  had 
been  conducted  during  the  past  year  or  two  years  at  a  loss 
of  a  good  many  thousand  dollars  to  the  state;  that  they 
had  not  only  not  received  anything  for  the  convict  labor 
that  had  been  employed,  but  it  showed  an  absolute  balance 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger.  As  an  offset  to  that,  he 
further  reported  that  the  result  of  his  conducting  this  in- 
dustry was  to  reduce  the  value  of  that  product  on  the 
market  materially,  thereby  benefiting  the  people  who  were 
purchasing  those  goods  in  the  state.  That  was  the  hardest 
blow  we  could  receive.  The  contractors  said,  "Here  is  a 
report  of  your  people  that  boasts  that  their  prison  industry 
has  paralyzed  the  price  and  ruined  the  market  for  those 
goods."  I  do  not  believe  that  with  the  competition  of 
contract-made  goods  you  will  find  any  contractor  in  Mich- 
igan who  would  boast  that  he  had  lost  a  good  many 
thousand  dollars  and  cut  the  price  all  to  pieces  in  the 
market. 

Superintendent  Lee.  I  believe  that  we  ought  to  make 
the  prisoners  earn  for  the  state  as  much  as  possible,  and 
if  it  is  true  that  the  state  account  system  does  direct  the 
prisoner's  labor  in  more  varied  channels  than  the  contract 
system,  that  is  a  question  that  ought  to  be  considered. 
The  question  in  the  mind  of  the  public  seems  to  be 
whether  the  state  ought  not  to  support  the  prisoners  with- 
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out  labor,  and  the  taxpayers  pay  the  bills,  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  competition.  The  fact  that  that  gentleman  lost 
money  does  not  go  to  the  point  at  all. 

Warden  Hale.  Is  it  the  purpose  of  the  prison 
managers  of  the  different  states  simply  to  give  employment 
to  prisoners  for  the  largest  amount  of  money  they  can 
earn,  or  to  give  these  men  an  opportunity  to  learn  a  trade 
that  will  be  of  some  benefit  when  they  have  served  their 
term  ?  Should  not  our  prisons  be  for  reformation  ?  And 
what  does  reformation  mean  ?  It  means  to  reform  them 
of  their  evil  doing  and  to  teach  them  some  industry 
whereby  when  they  go  out  into  the  world  again  they 
may  be  prepared  to  earn  an  honest  living.  But  if  the 
object  is  simply  to  earn  as  much  money  as  you  can,  why 
never  mind  about  the  poor  man,  the  prisoner,  whether  he 
is  an  old  man  or  a  young  one.  So  long  as  you  get 
plenty  of  money  to  pay  expenses  it  is  all  right.  I  do  not 
believe  that  is  the  true  spirit  of  prison  work.  I  believe 
these  men  ought  to  be  taken  in  hand  and  taught  some 
trade  that  they  may  be  able  to  earn  an  honest  livlihood. 
That  has  been  the  great  question  in  my  mind.  There  is 
not  enough  industrial  education.  Our  boys  are  not  taught 
properly. 

Chairman  Cassidy.  Please  confine  yourself  to  the 
question. 

Warden  Hale.  Is  the  object  to  work  for  the  most 
money  or  to  learn  a  trade? 

Warden  Allen.  Under  the  contract  system  it  is  to 
earn  all  the  money  you  can.  Under  the  state  account 
system  in  our  institution  we  try  so  far  as  possible  to  put 
a  man  at  an  industry  where  he  can  learn  so  as  to  be 
useful  when  he  goes  out.  If  a  man  says  to  me  that  he 
would  like  to  learn  the  whole  of  a  trade,  as  in  making 
barrels,  I  put  him  in  such  a  position  to  learn  how  to 
finish  a  whole  barrel,  so  that  when  he  goes  out  he  can  go 
to  making  barrels. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  the  labor  organizations  would 
have  more  objection  to  that  than  to  anything  else  ? 
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Warden  Hale.  They  were  in  competition  with  some 
one  else  before  they  went  to  prison  or  if  not  they  preyed 
on  society. 

Warden  George.     I  endorse  that  idea. 

Warden  Chamberlain.  In  Joliet  haven't  yon  a  larger 
number  of  industries  under  contract  than  under  state 
account  ? 

Warden  Allen.  My  impression  is  that  we  have  more 
now  than  under  ,  contract.  We  have  introduced  several 
new  ones  and  with  one  exception  I  believe  we  have  all 
the  old  ones. 

Q.     Your  state  has  abolished  the  contract  system  ? 

Warden  Allen.     Yes.       Politics  came    into    the   matter. 

Q.  Doesn't  your  paper  state  that  the  fewer  industries 
the  better? 

Warden  Allen.  Yes,  that  is  my  personal  opinion.  I 
believe  the  management  is  easier. 

Q.  What  consideration  made  Mr.  Allen  choose  the 
particular  industries  that  are  followed  in  Joliet  ?  Was  it 
because  he  could  do  it  more  cheaply  or  because  there  was 
a  better  market  for  them  ? 

Warden  Allen.  The  largest  industry  we  chose  because 
it  was  a  penal  industry.  I  was  going  to  say  that  there 
was  not  a  chair  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  who 
does  not  use  penal  labor  for  the  weaving  of  seats.  We 
adopted  that  because  we  expected  to  have  less  trouble 
from  it.  Broom-making  is  also  a  prison  and  reformatory 
industry. 

Q.  The  main  reason  then  for  adopting  these  indus- 
tries was  that  there  was  less  likelihood  of  them  coining 
into  competition  with  free  labor. 

Warden  Allen.  Yes,  that  was  one  of  the  main 
reasons,  and  that  our  men  were  adapted  to  the  work. 

Warden  Hale.  I  suppose  in  California  we  are  sitting 
on  chairs  manufactured  in  Chicago.  We  had  one  of  the 
finest  factories  in  the  world  but  it  was  all  stopped  by  act 
of  legislature  in  1880.  We  not  only  made  cane-seated 
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chairs  but  upholstered.  It  was  stopped  and  to-day  the 
California  Furniture  Company  which  had  a  contract  for 
that  kind  of  work,  are  buying  their  chairs  in  ether 
prisons. 

Hon.  W.  Clemens,  Texas.  I  come  from  a  state  where 
we  have  two  penitentiaries.  We  have  4,400  convicts,  of 
whom  about  two  thousand  are  negroes,  forty  per  cent,  are 
white  people,  and  about  ten  per  cent,  are  Mexicans,  so  you 
can  well  understand  that  we  have  a  very  difficult  problem. 
In  1883  our  state  assumed  control  of  the  convict  system 
of  Texas.  Up  to  that  time  it  was  controlled  by  lessees. 
We  have  to-day  about  two  thousand  men  who  are  worked 
within  the  walls.  We  work  all  the  men  at  the  two  peni- 
tentiaries on  state  account.  We  have  various  industries. 
We  manufacture  our  own  furniture,  clothing,  bedding,  and 
everything  connected  with  our  system,  our  harness  and 
shoes,  and  make  wagons  and  carriages  for  sale.  We  also 
manufacture  boilers  and  engines.  We  have  two  hundred 
men  in  the  foundry.  We  have  also  smaller  industries,  like 
button  making.  It  requires  a  great  deal  of  money  to  pro- 
vide buildings  and  machinery.  At  Rusk  penitentiary  we 
have  an  iron  industry  and  a  blast  furnace,  and  turn  out 
twenty -five  tons  of  pig  iron  a  day.  We  manufacture  fifteen 
tons  of  sewer  pipe  a  day.  We  have  a  machine  shop,  and 
make  our  own  repairs.  I  followed  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful prison  men  in  this  country,  Major  Goree,  who  had 
charge  of  our  prisons  for  fourteen  years,  and  who  deserves 
great  credit  for  that  management.  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  any  of  you  visit  the  prisons  of  Texas.  We  mean, 
eventually,  to  work  every  man  on  state  account.  When  a 
prisoner  works  on  state  account  he  has  but  one  master. 
When  he  has  done  his  day's  work,  he  goes  to  his  resting 
place.  Under  the  contract  system  he  is  hurried,  and  the 
day  is  never  long  enough.  The  contractor  looks  as  though 
he  was  down  on  his  knees  praying  that  the  day  may  be 
two  hours  longer.  The  state  does  not  demand  of  me  that 
I  shall  overwork  the  men  or  do  anything  that  will  be 
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wrong.  It  demands  that  I  should  further  the  interests  of 
the  state  and  of  the  prisoners.  We  have  about  two  thousand 
men  outside,  and  the  gentlemen  from  Kentucky  well  under- 
stands the  trouble  we  have  there.  There  is  hardly  a  mail 
that  does  not  bring  me  a  complaint — complaints  that  the 
convicts  are  not  doing  their  duty.  On  the  state  account 
plan  we  have  satisfaction.  The  superintendent  has  no  one 
to  please  but  me.  If  I  say  work  ten  hours,  he  does  so, 
If  I  say  get  the  men  in  out  of  the  rain,  he  does 
so,  and  the  care  of  the  prisoners  is  better  under 
that  system.  It  is  satisfactory  also  from  the  financial 
standpoint.  I  agree  that  we  do  not  run  prisons  to  make 
money,  but  we  have  been  self-supporting  for  the  last  eight 
years,  and  I  think  our  men  are  as  well  cared  for  and  as 
well  fed  as  it  is  necessary  for  anyone  to  be.  We  have  a 
chaplain,  and  have  service  every  Sunday  morning.  We 
have  never  tried  leasing  inside  the  walls,  but  I  tell  you 
outside  contract  system  is  objectionable. 

Superintendent  Lynn,  Virginia.  That  has  been  our  ex- 
perience in  Virginia,  but  we  have  no  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  contractors  within  our  walls.  Our  contract  specifies 
that  the  men  shall  not  work  more  than  ten  hours  a  day, 
and  the  task  is  fixed  so  that  it  is  generally  done  by  two 
o'clock.  If  the  contractor  needs  his  services  after  the  task 
is  done  he  has  that  chance  to  earn  some  money  for  himself 
They  made  for  themselves  fifteen  hundred  dollars  in  the 
shoe  shop  last  year.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  contract  system 
as  being  more  economical  and  it  pays  the  state  better. 
We  should  not  lose  the  state's  money. 

Mr.  Richard  Guenther,  Wisconsin.  My  colleague  and 
I  have  come  to  learn  from  the  gentlemen  who  have  the 
management  of  prisons,  but  though  I  have  been  very  much 
interested  I  am  as  yet  entirely  unable  to  make  up  my 
mind  which  would  be  the  best  method  of  dealing  with 
criminals.  We  want  to  treat  our  prisoners  in  a  humane 
way  but  our  people  would  hardly  think  it  proper  to  turn 
our  state  prison  into  an  industrial  school.  That  is  not  the 
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purpose  of  a  prison.      We    have    our    industry 
our  reformatories  but    our  prison    is    to    protect  -s 
imprisoning    the    older    criminals    and    to  make  bei 
of  them  if  possible.       We    must    see    that    prison    lab^ 
employed  in  the  most   profitable  way    without   encroachi, 
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on  the  rights  of  the  prisoners.  We  have  not  many 
criminals  in  Wisconsin  in  proportion  to  the  population. 
We  employ  both  the  contract  system  and  the  state  account 
plan  and  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  where  we 
work  the  prisoners  on  state  account  we  have  not  been 
nearly  as  successful  as  under  the  contract  system.  I  can 
understand  that  after  two  years  the  gentleman  from  Joliet 
may  find  the  result  flattering.  But  let  it  run  ten  years 
and  count  the  wear  and  tear  of  machinery  and  I  have  not 
the  least  doubt  he  will  find  that  instead  of  a  profit  he  will 
have  incurred  much  loss.  That  has  been  the  experience 
in  our  state.  Our  contract  system  in  making  shoes  has 
been  very  satisfactory.  We  have  the  men  come  before  us 
and  tell  us  their  minds  freely  when  there  is  not  a  prison 
official  present  and  there  has  not  been  one  solitary  com- 
plaint about  the  treatment  of  these  prisoners  under  the 
contract  system.  They  are  a  well  contented  and  well  fed 
lot  of  men.  The  idea  that  under  the  contract  system  the 
men  are  ground  down  is  not  based  on  fact.  The  men  are 
employed  within  the  walls  and  under  the  supervision  of 
the  warden  and  if  there  is  anything  wrong  the  warden 
has  the  power  to  say  to  the  contractor,  stop  here.  WTe  make 
overalls,  have  a  tailor  shop,  a  knitting  shop,  etc.,  and  I 
think  we  shall  abolish  the  work  on  state  occount.  The 
contractors  pay  us  fifty  cents  a  day  for  each  man  and  we 
see  that  they  are  cared  for.  We  have  the  interests  of  the 
prisoners  at  heart  as  much  as  any  one,  but  I  must  say  that 
the  state  also  has  some  rights.  We  must  see  that  the  men 
are  treated  humanely  but  we  must  see  that  the  taxpayers 
are  relieved  from  the  burden  of  supporting  these  men  as 
much  as  possible  by  good  financial  management. 
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THE   PAROLE  SYSTEM    IN    PENITENTIARIES. 

BY  WARDEN   HENRY  WOLFER. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  and  much  speculation 
indulged  in  concerning  the  trend  of  modern  penology. 
Between  the  theorist  and  the  practical  worker  there  is  ever 
open  a  field  for  debate.  In  discussing  the  subject  assigned 
me,  "  The  Parole  System  in  Penitentiaries,"  I  desire  to 
present  only  a  few  brief  thoughts  that  have  occurred  to  me 
in  the  experience  we  have  had  in  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
practical  application  of  the  grading  and  parole  system  in 
a  prison^  As  a  champion  of  the  system,  I  wish  to  record  ^ 
/it  as  my  honest  conviction  that  the  grading  and  parole 
/  system,  properly  applied,  furnishes  the  only  foundation  for 
the  adjustment  of  a  humane  and  rational  system  of  prison 
government.  \  When  I  say  prison  government,  I  mean  all 
that  may  be  implied  as  necessary  in  the  management  of 
penal  institutions — prisons  as  well  as  reformatories.  If  the 
parole  system  is  good  for  the  reformatory,  it  is  also  good 
for  the  prison,  for  it  is  conceded  that  all  prisons  should  be 
reformatory  in  character,  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  made 
so  by  the  adoption  of  the  best  means  attainable  for  the 
bringing  out  of  reformatory  effects.  Our  experience  in  the 
application  of  the  grading  and  parole  system  has  stimu- 
lated a  growing  confidence  in  its  efficacy.  It  will  enable 
the  management  to  come  nearer  reaching  all  grades  and 
conditions  of  men  (criminals)  than  any  other  system  yet 
introduced.  Environment,  one  of  the  most  potent  factors 
in  the  development  or  retrogression  of  human  character,  is 
here  strongly  exemplified.  It  places  the  prisoner  in  his 
prison  community  as  the  citizen  in  the  enjoyment  of  all 
his  rights.  As  he  obeys  the  laws  and  keeps  in  harmony 
with  the  requirements  of  good  government,  he  makes 
progress.  In  proportion  as  he  fails  to  do  so  he  retrogrades. 
Every  inducement  is  thus  offered  the  prisoner  for  the  culti- 
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vation  of  habits  of  obedience,  industry,  vigilance,  and  the 
best  application  of  his  mental  and  physical  abilities.  It 
recognizes  every  honest,  manly  effort  put  forth  on  the  part 
of  the  prisoner  to  raise  himself  in  the  scale  of  manhood. 
In  other  words,  the  administration,  through  the  help  of  a 
well  regulated  grading  and  parole  system,  manages  to  govern 
well  by  governing  as  little  as  possible.  The  adjustment  of 
the  system  is  the  government  itself,  and  its  operation  is  in 
harmony  with  the  internal  elements  of  individual  rights 
and  self-respect,  thus  creating  a  powerful  leverage  for  the 
regulation  of  human  conduct.  It  has  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  the  best  elements  of  the  prison  population. 
Any  prison  government,  or,  for  that  matter,  any  govern- 
ment that  does  not  have  the  support  of  its  best  members 
cannot  succeed,  as  the  object  of  all  prison  government  is 
for  the  protection  of  society  and  reformation  of  the  crim- 
inal, all  systems  of  prison  government  that  do  not  con- 
duce directly  to  this  end  are  failures. 

My  experience  has  been  that  there  can  always  be  found 
material  in  any  prison  upon  which  the  grading  and  parole 
system  can  be  made  to  work  with  perfect  success.  ~Tt 
brings  out  the  best  elements  of  a  prison  population  and 
relegates  to  the  rear  the  unworthy.  Those  who  cannot,  or 
do  not  wish  to,  qualify  as  worthy  of  parole  privileges,  will 
be  at  least  benefited  by  its  presence.  Its  judicious  appli- 
cation will  raise  the  moral  tone  of  the  prison  and  will 
teach  every  inmate,  in  spite  of  himself,  some  of  the  most 
salutary  lessons  of  life,  thus  laying  a  foundation  for  self- 
government  and  discipline  which  would  have  saved  many 
of  them  from  the  felon's  cell  had  they  enjoyed  its  benefits 
earlier  in  life.  By  careful  supervision,  it  will  give  the 
management  almost  perfect  control  of  all  its  wards  under 
such  favorable  conditions  as  to  inspire  in  the  prisoner  an 
\  inner  consciousness  that  he  is  and  must  be  master  of  him- 
self; that  whatever  disciplinary  measures  are  inflicted  are 
self-imposed  ;  that  in  proportion  as  he  succeeds  in  gaining 
a  good  grade  standing,  he  contributes  to  a  condition  of 
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self-government  and  makes  himself  a  better  man.  This 
knowledge  stimulates  him  in  his  efforts  to  overcome  his 
weaknesses  and  in  the  cultivation  of  habits  of  industry, 
good  order  and  manly  conduct.  Under  its  stimulus  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  prison  is  raised  to  a  higher  plane. 
Cheerful  obedience  to  all  rules  and  regulations  are  given 
in  a  spirit  of  good  will.  The  prisoner  must  recognize  and 
cannot  but  feel  (unless  wholly  bad),  that  the  interests  of 
the  administration  are  his  own  best  interests;  that  in  pro- 
portion as  it  succeeds,  he  also  must  succeed. 

As  the  object  of  imprisonment  and  prison  government 
is  for  the  protection  of  society  and  for  the  reformation  of 
the  prisoner,  it  is  plain  that  the  state  does  not  discharge 
its  obligation  until  one  or  both  of  these  objects  have  been 
jglearly_accomplished.J  If  the  prisoner  cannot  be  reformed, 
he  should  remain  in  prison  indefinitely. 

The  general  use  of  the  grading  and  parole  system  in 
our  prisons,  together  with  its  concomitant  (the  indeterminate 
sentence)  seems  to  me  to  open  up  the  way  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  both  of  these  results.  The  lines  along  which 
the  parole  system  operates,  are  in  harmony  with  and  a 
necessary  part  of  the  indeterminate  sentence.  The  best 
prison  managers  of  the  country,  as  well  as  other  students 
of  penology,  have  endorsed  the  indeterminate  sentence.  It 
seems  to  me  that  their  harmonious  co-operation  will  soon 
bring  about  in  all  of  our  prisons  such  a  uniform  system  of 
prison  government  as  will  embrace,  not  only  the  grading 
and  parole  system  in  a  high  degree  of  efficiency,  but  also 
its  cap-sheaf,  the  indeterminate  sentence,  together  with  such 
a  perfect  system  of  identification  as  will  enable  the  manage- 
ment to  quickly  apprehend  and  return  to  prison  those  who 
will  not  abstain  from  lives  of  crime.  All  students  of 
penology  agree  that  a  person  convicted  of  crime  should  be 
committed  to  prison  as  the  insane  person  to  an  asylum, 
to  remain  there  until  cured  or  until  it  shall  appear  reason- 
ably safe  to  test  his  purpose  and  ability  to  lead  an  honest 
life,  and  that  when  the  prisoner  has  given  such  evidence 
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of  his  purpose  to  lead  an  honest  and  self-supporting  life, 
he  is  entitled  to  trial.  How  can  he  be  schooled  for 
citizenship  in  prison  without  the  grading  system?  How 
tried,  when  he  has  apparently  given  all  necessary  proof  of 
his  ability  to  live  honestly,  without  the  parole  system? 
and,  finally,  how  can  substantial  benefits  be  derived  in  the 
way  of  protection  to  society  and  the  reformation  of  the 
criminal  without  the  indeterminate  sentence?  Men  con- 
victed of  crime  who  possess  criminal  instincts  and  follow 
lives  of  crime  from  choice,  dislike  nothing  so  much  as  the 
grading  and  parole  system,  the  indeterminate  sentence  and 
the  Bertillon  system  of  measurement  for  the  identification 
of  criminals.  In  all  of  these  systems  he  almost  intuitively 
discovers  great  danger  to  his  liberty.  Once  prove  to  this 
class  of  our  criminal  population  that  the  grading  and 
parole  system,  the  indeterminate  sentence  and  the  Bertillon 
system  of  identification  have  come  to  stay  as  a  part  of  a 
uniform  system  of  prison  government,  to  be  administered 
by  trained  and  efficient  prison  officers,  and  you  will  have 
reduced  the  prison  population  by  one-half  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time.  All-  who  have  observed  the  criminal 
and  his  ways  know  that  speedy  apprehension  and  punish- 
ment for  crimes  committed  are  to  the  criminal  the  most 
powerful  deterrents.  Under  our  present  imperfect  system, 
as  a  whole  lacking  in  uniformity  and  methodical  manage- 
ment, the  criminal  sees  many  loop-holes  for  possible  escape. 
He  commits  crime  with  impunity,  consoling  himself  with 
the  thought  that  if  apprehended  he  will  manage  somehow 
to  escape  punishment;  that  if  imprisoned,  it  will  be  but  a 
short  time  at  most,  because,  as  he  believes  he  will  soon 
work  his  way  to  liberty  by  the  various  methods  so  well 
known  to  the  criminal.  His  easy  experience  in  defeating 
the  ends  of  justice  adds  zest  to  his  appetite  for  new  ad- 
ventures, and  he  goes  forth  with  renewed  zeal  to  again  try 
his  luck,  determined  on  profiting  by  past  experience  to  the 
extent  only  of  avoiding  future  meshes  along  the  same  road. 
The  hazardous  excitements  attending-  this  kind  of  a  life 
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has  its  charms  for  the  adventurous  criminal,  so  long  as 
there  are  so  many  chances  for  escape.  Cut  off  these  chances, 
and  he  will  be  among  the  first  to  discover  the  changed 
condition.  Demonstrate  that  the  criminal  will  be  vigor- 
ously and  intelligently  dealt  with  by  a  uniform  system  of 
prison  government,  such  as  I  have  outlined,  and  by  one 
master  stroke  you  will  have  influenced  one-half  of 
our  criminal  population  to  abandon  lives  of  crime. 
Reduce  his  chances  of  escape,  and  you  will  lessen  in  a 
corresponding  degree  his  desire  for  following  a  life  of  crime. 
Convince  the  criminally  inclined  that  they  cannot  escape 
the  consequences  of  violated  laws,  or  that  their  chances  are 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  you  will  have  struck  a  telling 
blow  at  the  very  roots  of  crime. 

Since  medical  science  has  discovered  and  demonstrated 
the  germ  theory  of  disease,  a  growing  feeling  exists  that 
all  disorders  to  which  human  flesh  is  heir  are  more  or  less 
contagious.  This  I  believe  to  be  equally  as  true  of  crime. 
Turn  one  shrewd,  cunning  criminal  loose  in  a  community, 
and  he  will  sow  seeds  of  crime  wherever  he  can  find  sus- 
ceptible ground.  The  damage  he  is  capable  of  doing  is 
incalculable.  Suddenly  we  hear  of  some  criminal  act  in 
our  midst  perpetrated  by  one  we  have  known  for  years. 
We  are  shocked  and  grieved,  and  cannot  fathom  its  mean- 
ing. But  a  careful  investigation  into  the  details  of  his  life 
will  show  that  while  there  has  been  a  gradual  moral  de- 
generacy going  on  for  some  time,  the  seeds  of  that  disorder 
were  sown  years  before,  and  the  crime  is  but  the  budding 
of  the  seeds  sown  on  fruitful  ground.  Do  away  with  this 
death-destroying,  seed-planting  leper,  and  fewer  criminals 
will  be  made. 

The  system  of  prison  government  I  have  outlined  is 
admirably  adapted  for  the  treatment  of  the  habitual 
criminal,  and  for  caring  for  him  indefinitely  when  he 
cannot  be  cured.  I  believe  that  it  is  the  experience  of 
every  prison  man  that  there  are  few  reforms  in  well 
developed  criminal  natures  under  our  present  imperfect 
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system  of  management.  The  criminal  by  nature  is  a 
migratory  animal,  traveling  from  one  state  to  another. 
He  learns  about  the  laws  and  methods  of  prison  manage- 
ment in  practice  in  the  different  states.  He  is  alert  and 
wide  awake.  When  arrested  for  crime  he  makes  a  most 
able  defense  guided  by  ripe  experience  in  a  life  of  crime, 
and  nine  times  out  of  ten,  if  convicted  at  all,  he  gets  a 
lighter  sentence  than  the  accidental  criminal.  I  believe 
that  every  experienced  prison  warden  here  will  agree  with 
me  when]l  say  that  at~Teast  one-third  of  alT~trIe~prisonersl 
discharged  from  our  prisons,  intend  at  the  time  of  their 
release  to  again  return  to  lives  of  crime.  When  this  fact 
can  be  demonstrated  almost  to  a  mathematical  certainty 
before  a  man  is  released  from  prison,  what  a  travesty 
upon  justice  to  turn  them  loose  !  What  an  injustice  to 
society  !  How  unfair  to  the  criminal  himself !  The  State, 
in  the  enactment  of  laws,  promises  protection  to  its 
citizens.  Does  she  do  it  when  she  turns  an  habitual 
criminal  loose  upon  the  unsuspecting  public  ?  [It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  grading  and  parole  system  in  our 
prisons  will  open  the  way  for  the  release  of  dangerous 
criminals.  We  can  say,  after  over  three  years  experience, 
that  if  the  dangerous  criminal  is  thus  liberated,  it  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  system.  I  do  not  contend  that  it  cannot 
occur,  but  I  do  assert  that  when  it  does  occur,  it  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  system,  but  in  the  imperfect  method  of 
its  application  and  in  short  sighted  judgment  of  the 
management.  Properly  administered,  the  grading  and 
parole  system  is  the  greatest  possible  protection  against 
the  premature  release  of  the  criminal.  Under  its  influence 
a  humane  and  healthy  standard  of  discipline  can  be 
maintained  with  very  little  severe  punishment.  The 
prisoner  is  taught  that  he  must  be  master  of  himself. 
He  makes  his  existence  in  prison  fairly  tolerable,  or  can 
render  it  as  turbulent  and  disagreeable  as  he  pleases. 
Whether  in  the  school  room  or  at  the  work  bench,  these 
conditions  are  ever  present  and  must  decide  "for  weal  or 
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for  woe."  What  better  opportunity  can  be  desired  on  the 
part  of  the  management  to  study  the  purpose  and  charac- 
of  a  prisoner? 

The  best  proof  we  have  had  that  the  grading  and 
parole  system  is  in  line  with  a  high  order  of  prison 
management  is  the  fact  that  the  only  dissatisfied  members 
of  our  penal  body  politic  are  the  so  called  professional 
criminals.  Among  some  of  the  safeguards  adopted  by  the 
management  of  our  prison  to  prevent  deception  and  to 
guard  against  the  release  of  the  unworthy  on  parole,  I 
will  mention  the  following:  When  first  admitted  the 
prisoner  is  carefully  examined.  A  brief  history  of  his 
life  is  recorded.  When  length  of  time  served  and  conduct, 
as  indicated  by  grade  standing  and  by  personal  observation 
as  to  character,  make  him  eligible  for  parole  so  far  as  his 
prison  record  is  concerned,  he  is  again  called  into  the 
warden's  office  for  personal  examination.  His  past  history 
is  again  gone  over.  He  is  required  to  tell  the  complete 
personal  story  of  his  past  life,  giving  names  of  people  he 
has  worked  for,  places  where  he  has  lived,  dates,  etc., 
together  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  at  least  half  a 
dozen  reputable  people  who  can  vouch  for  the  truthfulness 
of  statements  made.  All  this  may  be  verified  by  corres- 
pondence. With  such  a  knowledge  of  the  history,  charac- 
ter and  antecedents  of  the  prisoner,  together  with  what 
has  been  learned  during  his  term  of  imprisonment,  it 
furnishes  the  management  a  knowledge  that  should  enable 
it  to  judge  wisely  in  granting  paroles.  These  precaution- 
ary measures  will  serve  to  discover  the  professional  crimi- 
nal every  time,  no  matter  how  well  he  wears  the  mask. 
As  proof  that  our  management  has  been  reasonably  suc- 
cessful in  this  respect  and  that  few  mistakes  need  be  made 
_in  granting  paroles, /I  will  say,  that  out  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  prisoners  paroled  out  of  our  prison  in  the  last 
three  years,  only  three  have  broken  their  paroles  and 
become  fugitives  from  justice.  Ten,  all  told,  have  been 
returned  to  prison  for  not  living  up  to  parole  laws.  Only 
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one  out  of  the  whole  number  paroled,  so  far  as  the 
management  has  been  able  to  ascertain,  has  returned  to  a 
life  of  crime.  The  sifting  process  of  individual  examina- 
tion that  the  safe  application  of  this  system  requires,  fixes 
the  character-identity  so  clearly  that  few  mistakes  need  be 
made.  This  is  evidenced  I  think  in  the  record  made  by 
the  management  of  our  prison,  which  is  made  all  the 
more  apparent  when  the  fact  is  taken  into  considration 
that  many  of  the  prisoners  have  been  held  under  parole 
from  one  to  two  years,  instead  of  six  months  as  required 
generally  under  reformatory  sentences. 
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AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  DOCTOR  BERTILLON. 

BY   MAJOR   R.    W.    MCCIvAUGHRY. 

When  I  reached  home  on  the  26th  of  August,  I  found 
lying  on  my  desk,  a  notice  that  the  Congress  of  the  Nat- 
ional Prison  Association  would  commence  its  sessions  on 
the  fifteenth  of  September,  in  the  city  of  Denver.  On  look- 
ing over  the  programme,  I  saw  that  it  was  promised  by 
Mr.  Milligan,  our  efficient  Secretary,  that  I  would  describe 
an  interview  with  Dr.  Bertillon,  in  Paris,  on  the  subject 
of  Criminal  Identification. 

The  Secretary  is  a  clergyman,  and  therefore,  is  sup- 
posed to  make  promises  only  on  good  and  sufficient  grounds, 
but  truth  and  conscience  compel  me  to  declare  that  I  had 
no  intimation  from  him.  or  from  any  one,  that  a  paper 
would  be  expected  of  me,  prior  to  the  notice  I  saw  on 
my  desk. 

I  realize,  however,  the  difficulties  under  which  the  Sec- 
retary labors,  and  though  I  have  no  time  to  prepare  a  paper 
I  will  try  to  give  an  account  of  that  portion  of  my  expe- 
rience in  Paris  which  relates  to  Dr.  Bertillon.  I  regret  very 
much  that  I  was  unable  to  have  an  interview  of  any  length 
with  Dr.  Bertillon.  A  few  days  prior  to  the  meeting  of 
the  International  Prison  Congress,  he  suffered  a  severe  injury 
through  the  breaking  of  a  lamp ;  a  piece  of  glass  having 
severed  an  artery  in  his  right  arm,  and  when  I  saw  him 
he  was  at  his  home  in  Paris,  bolstered  up  in  bed,  and  under 
the  doctor's  care.  A  few  days  later  he  was  ordered  by  his 
physician  to  the  sea  shore  for  the  summer.  Of  course,  an 
interview,  under  such  circumstances,  upon  the  Bertillon 
system,  was  out  01"  the  question.  I  could  do  no  more  than 
receive  his  regrets,  which  were  very  profusely  expressed, 
and  assurances  of  his  great  disappointment  at  not  being  able 
to  take  part  in  the  sessions  of  the  Congress,  and  explain 
in  person  the  system  which  has  now  become  world-renowned. 
I  received  from  him,  however,  a  "carte  blanche"  to  visit 
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the  bureau,  and  was  commended  to  his  assistant,  whom  I 
found  to  be  a  very  capable  gentleman,  anxious  to  explain 
the  workings  of  the  bureau  to  the  delegates  of  the  Congress. 
Of  course,  some  members  of  our  delegation  met  with  the 
difficulty  of  being  unable  to  clearly  understand  the  French 
language,  in  which  the  system  was  explained,  but  the  demon- 
strations were  so  clear  that  we  were  at  little  loss  to  com- 
prehend the  explanations.  We  saw,  probably  fifty  arrested 
persons  examined  and  measured,  and  in  no  case,  where  the 
party  had  ever  been  arrested  before,  was  there  failure  to 
identify  him  thoroughly  inside  of  ten  minutes. 

The  Bureau  of  Criminal  Identification  in  Paris  had  a 
hard  struggle  for  recognition.  The  father  of  Dr.  Alphonse 
Bertillon  was  a  professor  in  one  of  the  universities,  but  had 
turned  his  attention  to  anthropometrical  science;  had  made 
some  experiments,  and  had  written  some  papers  on  anthro- 
pometry prior  to  his  death,  and  had  probably  given  the  idea 
to  his  son,  (who  was  his  assistant)  which  enabled  him  to 
prosecute  the  investigations  that  led  to  his  great  discovery. 
To  Alphonse  Bertillon,  however,  is  due  the  credit  of  having 
worked  out  the  system  of  classification  by  which  the  measure- 
ments not  only  became  a  sure  index  of  the  individual,  but 
by  which  they  are  made  effective  for  his  discovery  if  he  has 
ever  before  been  arrested  and  measured. 

It  was  many  years,  however,  before  the  government 
of  France  recognized  the  importance  of  this  system  suffi- 
ciently to  establish  a  bureau  in  connection  with  the 
department  of  justice,  and  it  was  not  until  the  system  had 
sustained  test  after  test  that  it  was  finally  adopted  and 
established  by  law.  But  little  more  than  fifteen  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  Bertillon  method  of  Identification  became 
a  recognized  part  of  the  machinery  of  justice,  and  in  that 
time  it  has  abundantly  vindicated  its  claim  to  be  the 
most  effective  aid  of  the  courts  of  justice  in  bringing 
malefactors  to  their  deserts,  and  preventing  them  from 
deceiving  the  courts  as  to  their  identity. 

Since    the    year     1810    the    French    government    has 
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carried  on  a  system  of  identification,  which  consists  in 
taking  descriptions  of  its  soldiers,  sailors,  many  of  its 
citizens,  and  of  all  criminal  and  suspected  persons,  and 
filing  these  descriptions  in  the  ordinary  manner  with 
alphabetical  and  numerical  indexes,  until  it  has  now  about 
twelve  millions  of  them  stored  in  vast  rooms;  but  for  all 
immediate  practical  purposes,  they  are  useless  as  the 
Egyptian  antiquities  in  the  British  museum;  but  withir: 
the  Bertillon  bureau  there  are  collected  three  hundred  and 
ten  to  fifteen  thousand  descriptions  of  persons  who  have 
been  charged  with  criminal  acts  in  various  parts  of  the 
French  republic,  and  every  one  of  these  descriptions  is 
available  almost  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Under  the  French  law  every  person  arrested  and 
charged  with  crime  is  examined,  measured  and  photographed 
before  his  case  goes  to  the  court.  As  soon  as  this  is  done, 
an  officer  is  detailed  to  examine  the  bureau  to  see  if  any 
prior  description  of  the  party  has  been  filed.  If  it  is  found, 
a  copy  of  the  former  description,  with  all  the  facts  per- 
taining to  his  record,  is  made  out  by  the  superintendent  of 
the  bureau,  placed  in  an  envelope,  sealed,  and  delivered  by 
special  messenger  to  the  judge  of  the  court  before  which 
the  prisoner  is  to  be  arraigned.  If  it  is  not  found  that  he 
has  ever  been  measured  before,  that  fact,  along  with  his 
present  measurement,  is  certified  to  the  court  in  the  same 
manner.  Thus  the  judge  is  possessed  of  the  most  reliable 
information  obtainable  concerning  the  prisoner  before  him, 
and  is  enabled  to  deal  with  the  case  intelligently  and 
justly.  If  the  prisoner  is  acquitted,  his  record  may  be 
taken  from  the  bureau  by  order  of  the  court,  provided  no 
prior  record  exists  therein  against  him.  But  if  not  de- 
stroyed, the  description  cannot  harm  him,  for  his  record 
goes  into  complete  oblivion,  unless  he  resurrects  it  by 
being  subsequently  arrested  for  another  crime. 

The  Paris  bureau  is  a  scene  of  great  activity.  Proba- 
bly one  hundred  persons  per  day  are  arrested  in  Paris,  and 
pass  through  the  hatids  of  the  bureau  experts.  In  addition 
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to  that,  about  two  hundred  inquiries  come  in  daily  from 
every  quarter  of  France  concerning  individuals  who  have 
been  arrested  and  measured  in  the  different  cities,  so  that 
a  corps  of  clerks  is  kept  constantly  busy  answering  ques- 
tions, while  another  corps  is  kept  busy  measuring  and 
looking  up  the  records  of  the  daily  grist  of  persons  brought 
in  from  the  local  courts.  No  matter  how  rapidly  the  col- 
lection grows,  the  system  of  classification  expands  accord- 
ingly, and  identification  is  as  swift  and  unerring  as  when 
the  bureau  contained  only  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  de- 
scriptions. 

The  Bertillon  bureau  at  Paris  attracted  great  attention 
during  the  entire  session  of  the  International  Congress.  No 
day  passed  that  a  delegation  from  some  nation  did  not 
witness  its  work.  For  instance,  on  one  of  the  days  that  I 
was  present,  the  delegates  from  the  little  kingdom  of  Hol- 
land were  examining  the  bureau.  They  were  shrewd  men, 
and  persistent  in  their  examination.  They  asked  any 
number  of  questions,  demanded  test  after  test  of  various 
kinds,  and  as  a  result  of  their  examination  they  were  so 
well  pleased  that  before  they  left  the  building  they. -gave 
an  order  for  thirty-two  sets  of  instruments,  to  be  placed 
immediately  in  thirty-two  of  the  police  departments  of  that 
kingdom,  and  authorized  the  bureau  to  send  a  competent 
officer  to  instruct  their  officers  in  taking  measurements  and 
to  organize  for  them  a  central  office,  which,  while  central 
for  the  kingdom  of  Holland,  shall,  after  all,  be  tributary 
to  Paris,  as  the  great  central  bureau. 

The  delegates  from  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland  were 
equally  delighted.  The  chairman  of  the  British  Commission 
confirmed  the  order  of  his  predecessor,  that  the  system  be 
at  once  placed  in  the  prisons  of  England,  and  recommended 
to  the  police  departments  of  the  various  cities.  Similar 
action  was  taken  by  the  delegates  from  Russia,  Italy,  and 
other  nations  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  well  as  Nica- 
ragua and  far  Japan  ;  also  from  countries  of  South  America 
came  similar  orders. 
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It  looks  now  as  if  there  will  be  two  great  cent. 
in  the  world.  One  in  Paris  and  one  in  the  United 
because  they  all  concede  the  fact  that  when  the  Berti. 
system  is  once  thoroughly  established  in  all  our  police 
departments  and  prisons  of  any  size,  a  central  bureau, 
with  international  exchange  of  information,  will  become  an 
absolute  necessity,  for  our  protection  from  the  criminals  of 
Europe,  who  are  fast  leaving  the  countries  where  this  system 
is  being  perfected. 

I  cannot  close  this  brief  paper  without  bearing  testi- 
mony to  the  excellence  of  the  police  departments  of  Paris 
and  other  cities  'of  France.  While  France  'is  a  republic,  and 
each  of  her  provinces  insists  upon  its  rights  in  the  republic, 
there  is  the  most  hearty  co-operation  with  the  general  gov- 
ernment, in  all  matters  that  pertain  to  the  protection  of 
society,  and  the  bringing  to  justice  of  all  who  menace  its 
safety.  Liberty  in  France  does  •  not  mean  license  to  violate 
the  law.  America  can  derive  some  useful  lessons  from  her 
sister  republic  in  regard  to  the  promptness  with  which  crime 
is  detected  and  the  perpetrators  of  it  tried  and  punished. 

This  is  also  true  of  Great  Britain,  whose  police  systems 
are  models  of  their  kind.  Two  reasons  may  be  noted  for 
their  excellence,  which  do  not  exist  with  us.  In  the  first 
place  the  population  of  each  nation  is  not  mixed  to  any 
appreciable  extent.  In  France,  the  people  are  all  French- 
men ;  in  Great  Britain,  they  are  all  British.  In  the  prisons, 
of  Great  Britain  probably  not  more  than  five  per  cent,  of 
the  inmates  are  of  foreign  birth.  It  is  much  more  easy 
to  control,  discipline  and  deal  with  their  own  countrymen 
than  with  foreigners  ;  second,  in  France  the  officers  in  the 
police  departments  and  prisons  are  Frenchmen  ;  in  England 
all  English,  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  all  Irishmen  and 
Scotchmen.  They  are  appointed  under  a  civil  service 
system,  politics  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  appointment 
or  retention,  consequently,  they  do  not  present  such  "  ring- 
streaked  and  speckled"  conditions  as  do  our  departments  in 
this  respect.  One  has  to  go  abroad  and  inspect  the  police 
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that  I  visited  aDiu,^,  to  make  any  comparisons  between 
them  and  our  own,  for  the  reason  that,  General  Brinker- 
hoff,  our  esteemed  President,  made  most  careful  and  exten- 
sive investigation  of  the  prisons  of  the  Old  World,  and  will 
doubtless  make  such  a  report  to  this  Congress,  as  will  be 
of  exceeding  interest  as  well  as  of  the  greatest  benefit  to 
all  who  shall  hear  or  read  it. 

I  sincerely  regret  that  important  matters  at  home  make 
it  impossible  for  me  to  attend  this  session  of  the  National 
Prison  Congress,  and  I  wish  for  you  a  most  interesting, 
as  I  know  you  will  have  a  most  enjoyable  session  in  the 
hospitable  city  of  Denver. 
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COMMISSIONER  OF   MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  year  1895  will  be  memorable,  in  the  history  of 
prison  reform,  for  the  legislation  of  Massachusetts  and 
Illinois,  providing-  that  hereafter  there  shall  be  no  definite 
sentences  to  their  penitentiaries,  except  life  sentences  and 
those  of  habitual  criminals.  The  Massachusetts  law 
authorizes  the  courts  to  fix  a  maximum  and  a  minimum 
term,  and  provides  that  after  the  expiration  of  the  mini- 
mum term  the  prisoner  may  be  released  conditionally. 
Under  the  Illinois  law  the  court  does  not  fix  any  term, 
but  the  prisoner  may  be  released  by  the  authorities  when 
it  is  thought  that  he  will  live  a  correct  life,  and  he  may 
be  held  for  the  maximum  term  provided  by  law  for  the 
punishment  of  his  offense. 

The  enactment  of  these  laws  forces  into  prominence 
the  question  whether  the  indeterminate  sentence  should  or 
should  not  be  adopted  for  all  penitentiaries. 

Theoretically  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  a 
reformatory  and  a  penitentiary.  The  former  has,  or  should 
have,  a  selected  population,  composed  of  a  distinct  class 
of  men  who  resemble  each  other  in  two  particulars — that 
all  are  young,  and  all  are  beginners  in  crime  (or  at  least 
have  been  caught  for  the  first  time,  for  few  men  actually 
go  to  prison  for  their  first  wrong  act).  These  young  men, 
who  are  serving  their  first  sentences,  differ  from  each 
other  as  widely  as  possible  in  every  way,  in  character, 
education,  previous  social  conditions  and  offenses.  But 
four  things  are  assumed  in  regard  to  each  of  them,  no 
matter  what  their  past  may  have  been  : — 

1.  That  he  is  capable  of  reformation. 

2.  That    while  he  is  in  prison  the  state  should  make 
a  distinct,  definite  effort  to  secure  his    reformation. 
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3.  That    he    should    not    be    discharged    until    it    is 
believed  that  he  will  be  law  abiding  and  is  capable  of  self- 
support. 

4.  That  he    secures    his   liberty    by    good    conduct    in 
the  prison,  he  must  secure  its  continuation  by  good  conduct 
outside,     the     authorities     having     power    to    return    him, 
without    a    new    trial,  when    they   consider   it   desirable   to 
do  so. 

Cannot  each  of  these  things  be  affirmed  of  men 
sentenced  to  penitentiaries? 

i.  Are  they  capable  of  reformation?  If  not,  why 
not?  It  will  be  said  that  they  are  too  old.  This  is  true, 
perhaps,  of  a  small  percentage.  Of  the  166  convicts 
sentenced  to  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison  in  1894, 
eleven  were  not  more  than  twenty  years  of  age;  forty-one 
were  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  years ;  forty-two 
between  twenty-five  and  thirty;  thirty-nine  between  thirty 
and  forty,  and  nineteen  between  forty  and  fifty.  The 
remaining  fourteen  ranged  in  age,  from  fifty  to  eighty. 
It  is  certainly  safe  to  say  that  the  ninety-four  not  above 
thirty  were  reformable,  so  far  as  age  is  concerned,  for  they 
are  within  the  limit  established  for  most  reformatories.  It 
is  also  true  that  many  of  those*  between  thirty  and  forty 
are  equally  susceptible  to  reformatory  influence  and  a 
reformatory  regime.  Age  affects  criminals  in  two  ways. 
The  young  man  may  be  more  plastic,  more  flexible,  more 
easily  influenced,  than  one  whose  criminal  habits  have 
been  fixed  by  years  of  wrong  doing.  But  it  is  also  true 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  man  who  commits  his  first  crime  after 
he  is  thirty  years  of  age,  does  so  under  exceptional 
circumstances,  that  his  disposition  is  to  obey  the  laws, 
and  that  he  has  the  power  of  a  well  established  habit  of 
reasonably  correct  living  on  his  side  to  help  him  in  the 
struggle  against  his  criminal  tendencies.  Usually  the 
crime  of  such  a  man  is  an  accident;  a  thing  outside  of, 
and  wholly  apart  from,  his  ordinary  life,  and  the  circum- 
stances which  influenced  him  to  break  the  laws  are  not 
likely  to  be  combined  in  the  same  way  again. 
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The  men  who  become  habitual  criminals  are  not  those 
who  begin  their  careers  in  middle  life.  In  1894  four  per- 
sons were  committed  to  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison  who 
had  served  two  previous  sentences  there.  Three  of  the 
four  were  only  twenty  years  old  when  they  came  for  the 
first  time  ;  one  was  thirty.  Twenty  were  committed  during 
the  year  who  had  served  one  previous  sentence  there.  Two 
of  these  were  17  when  first  committed;  one  was  18  ;  three 
were  21;  one  was  22;  one,  23;  three,  24;  two,  25;  one, 
28  ;  only  four  were  between  30  and  40,  and  only  two  be- 
tween 50  and  53.  Probably  several  of  these  had  served 
previous  sentences  elsewhere,  and  began  their  criminal 
careers  even  earlier  than  appears  from  these  figures. 

The  older  a  man  is  when  he  commits  his  first  offense, 
the  less  likely  is  he  to  return  to  a  criminal  life.  There  is 
a  distinct  advantage  in  the  presence  of  mature  first  offenders 
with  younger  ones,  so  far  as  their  influence  is  concerned. 
The  justification  for  excluding  them  from  the  reformatory  is 
the  desirability  of  having  men  together  all  of  whom  can 
be  required  to  do  what  is  demanded  in  the  reformatory 
system  ;  men  who  have  the  elasticity,  flexibility  and  plas- 
ticity of  body  and  mind  which  enables  them  to  do  their 
work  under  the  high  pressure  which  must  be  maintained. 
But,  so  far  as  the  age  of  penitentiary  convicts  is  con- 
cerned, eliminating  a  small  percentage  of  middle-aged  and 
elderly  men,  the  reformatory  system  can  be  applied  to  them 
without  material  difficulty. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  offenses  of  penitentiary  con- 
victs are  graver,  and  that  those  who  commit  them  are  there- 
fore less  hopeful.  But  those  who  are  most  familiar  with 
such  matters  know  that  the  crime  which  a  man  commits 
is  of  very  little  value  in  making  an  estimate  of  his  char- 
acter. It  depends  largely  upon  external  circumstances. 
Comparatively  few  criminals  plan  the  exact  crime  which 
they  commit.  Many  commit  their  crime  without  planning. 
Whether  a  man  steals  ten  dollars  or  ten  thousand  depends 
more  upon  his  opportunity  than  it  does  upon  his  disposi- 
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tion.  Often  the  man  who  has  the  brain  to  plan  an  im- 
portant crime  is  less  likely  to  become  an  habitual  criminal 
than  is  the  petty  offender,  who  is  dangerous,  not  because 
he  has  a  bad  character,  but  because  he  has  no  character, 
no  foundation  upon  which  to  build.  The  gravity  of  the 
offenses  of  penitentiary  convicts  do  not  prove  that  they  are 
incapable  of  reformation. 

2.  If  it  be  true  that  the  penitentiary  convicts  are 
capable  of  reformation,  should  the  state  make  a  distinct, 
definite  effort,  while  they  are  in  custody,  to  secure  their 
reformation  ?  The  Massachusetts  statute,  in  regard  to  the 
state  prison,  declares  that  it  "  shall  be  the  general  peni- 
tentiary and  prison  of  the  Commonwealth,  for  the  reforma- 
tion, as  well  as  punishment,  of  male  offenders."  There 
was  a  time  when  it  was  supposed  that  mere  imprisonment 
reformed  men  ;  that  a  man  who  was  sufficiently  punished 
would  never  commit  crime  again.  But.  no  one  familiar 
with  prisons  and  prisoners  believes  this  to  be  true  in  any 
large  proportion  of  cases.  If  it  is  important  that  the  young 
criminals  who  are  sent  to  a  reformatory  shall  be  reformed, 
by  what  process  of  reasoning  do  we  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  one  who  is  sent  to  the  penitentiary  shall  be  im- 
prisoned merely  ?  The  community  cannot  afford  to  take 
the  chance  that  he  will  come  out  a  good  citizen,  as  a  re- 
sult of  mere  confinement,  when  it  can  reduce  the  risk  by 
applying  the  means  which  have  been  found  effective  in  re- 
formatories. The  process  of  making  a  good  citizen  out  of 
a  criminal,  and  the  means  to  be  used  for  the  purpose,  are 
well  known.  They  have  been  tried  on  thousands  of  men 
and  women  in  reformatories  in  the  last  twenty  years. 
There  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  they  will  produce 
the  same  result  if  applied  to  penitentiary  convicts,  excluding 
a  small  percentage  of  men  who  cannot  be  fitted  to  the 
system.  Every  penitentiary  prisoner,  who  is  not  unfitted 
by  age  or  physical  or  mental  defects,  should  be  treated  on 
the  reformatory  system.  Thit>  is  an  obligation  which  the 
state  owes  to  itself,  as  well  as  to  the  community.  Every 
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reason  which  can  be  given  for  making  a  definite,  scientific 
effort  for  the  reformation  of  convicts  in  other  institutions, 
emphasizes  the  duty  of  doing  precisely  the  same  thing. for 
penitentiary  convicts. 

3.  Should  a  convict  be  discharged  from  a  penitentiary 
without  a  reasonable  probability  that  he  will  be  law-abiding 
and  is  capable  of  self  support? 

It  seems  impossible  that  any  one  should  give  an 
affirmative  answer  to  this  question.  But  our  entire  criminal 
jurisprudence  is  based  upon  the  proposition  that  a  man 
who  is  committed  to  the  penitentiary  shall  be  discharged 
at  a  date  to  be  fixed  before  he  is  committed,  and  that  he 
shall  be  discharged  at  that  time,  even  if  it  is  known  that 
he  intends  to  return  at  once  to  criminal  pursuits. 

Those  who  have  urged  the  adoption  of  the  indeter- 
minate sentence  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  put  upon 
the  defensive.  It  is  time  to  demand  that  those  who  insist 
upon  the  discharge  of  an  unreformed  criminal,  at  a  date 
which  does  not  depend  in  any  way  upon  any  change  of 
character,  shall  defend  that  system.  It  is  absurd;  it  is  un- 
scientific ;  it  is  at  war  with  the  interests  of  the  community. 
No  man  whose  character  is  bad  enough  to  warrant  his  con- 
finement should  be  released  until  his  character  is  changed. 
The  continuance  of  the  old  method  is  due  to  the  conserva- 
tism of  the  day,  especially  powerful  in  the  legal  profession. 
In  every  other  business  and  profession  new  methods  are 
sought  and  welcomed,  but  in  dealing  with  crime  we  must 
plod  on  in  the  old  paths. 

4.  If  it  is  clear,  as  I  believe  it  is,  that  penitentiary 
convicts  are  capable  of  reformation  ;  that  the  state  should 
try  to  reform  them,  and  that  they  should  not  be  discharged 
until  it  is  believed  that  they  have  become  law-abiding  and 
capable  of  self-support,  should  the  restoration  of  liberty  be 
absolute,  or  should  the  continuance  of  liberty  be  condi- 
tioned upon  good  conduct? 

The  object  of  imprisonment  is  to  protect  the  com- 
munity by  controlling  the  prisoner.  If  it  is  justifiable  to 
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lock  him  up  in  order  to  control  him,  it  is  justifiable  to] 
watch  him  after  he  comes  out.  If  it  is  wise  to  sentence 
a  man  to  ten  years'  control  in  a  prison,  it  is  wise  to  pro- 
vide that  he  shall  be  controlled  for  five  years  by  walls  and 
bolts  and  bars,  and  the  other  five  by  careful  oversight  at 
liberty.  If  a  man  should  show  signs  of  reformation  to  es- 
tablish his  right  to  liberty,  he  should  maintain  that  right 
by  continuing  to  live  correctly.  Prison  behavior  is  not  an 
infallible  test  of  character,  though  if  the  rules  are  properly 
framed  and  administered,  so  as  to  search  the  smallest  acts 
of  every-day  life,  they  are  likely  to  detect  flaws  in  character 
if  they  exist.  But  conditional  release  under  surveillance^ 
must  be  the  final  test  of  a  convict's  fitness  to  be  at  liberty. 
It  is  at  this  point  that  there  is  the  greatest  danger  of 
laxness  and  failure.  It  has  been  the  weak  point  in  the 
administration  of  parole  laws  and  indeterminate  sentence 
laws.  It  is  of  supreme  importance  that  the  convict  who  is 
absent  from  prison  upon  condition  of  good  behavior  shall 
be  under  the  most  careful  supervision.  He  should  not 
merely  be  required  to  report,  but  the  authorities  should 
know  whether  his  reports  are  true.  He  should  feel  that 
his  conduct  is  known,  not  guessed  at  or  assumed.  This 
supervision  is  likely  to  be  imperfect,  because  it  costs  to  do 
it  thoroughly.  But  there  is  a  great  saving  in  conditional] 
release,  and  this  is  rarely  considered.  The  cost  of  a  pris- 
oner's food  and  clothing  is  rarely  less  than  a  dollar  a  week, 
or  say  fifty  dollars  a  year.  In  many  prisons  it  is  fully  that 
above  his  earnings,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  fuel, 
lights,  officers  and  general  administration.  A  capable,  tactful 
officer  will  be  able  to  look  after  fifty  absent  convicts.  He 
can  ordinarily  be  hired  for  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred 
dollars  a  year.  The  saving  upon  the  board  and  clothes  of 
fifty  prisoners  would  be  at  least  twenty-five  hundred  dollars 
a  year.  The  cost  of  controlling  prisoners  outside  the  prison 
walls,  under  supervision,  is  not  more  than  half  what  it  is 
to  control  them  in  the  prison.  The  convict,  too,  is  trans- 
ferred from  the  ranks  of  the  consumer  to  those  of  the  pro- 
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Iducerjand  the  process  of  physical  and  mental  deterioration, 
due  to  imprisonment,  is  stopped.  The  importance  of  this 
cannot  be  overestimated.  Many  of  the  relapses  of  discharged 
prisoners  into  crime  is  due  to  the  deterioration  which  comes 
from  imprisonment. 

The  knowledge  that  he  is  under  careful  supervision 
and  liable  to  be  returned  to  prison  for  misconduct  is  a 
great  restraint  upon  the  convict.  The  success  of  the 
whole  system  of  probation  instead  of  imprisonment  for 
first  offenders  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  supervision  has 
been  found  to  restrain  men  as  well  as  confinement  does. 

If  the  penitentiary  convict  is  to  be  treated  under  the 
reformatory  system,  and  by  reformatory  methods,  the 
indeterminate  sentence  is  essential.  He  must  be  put  under 
severe  pressure.  If  he  knows  that  he  will  be  discharged 
at  a  given  time  without  any  change  of  character,  and 
without  any  effort  of  his  own,  he  will  make  no 
effort,  and  will  not  change  his  character.  The 
"  good  time "  laws,  under  which  he  secures  a  small 
remission  of  sentence  for  good  behavior,  may  lead  him  to 
avoid  an  open  breach  of  the  prison  rules.  But  the  worst 
criminal  may  be  a  good  prisoner,  and  never  violate  the 
rules.  That  is  negative.  More  than  this  must  be  demand- 
ed and  secured  before  a  criminal  is  released — something 
positive,  requiring  effort,  and  taxing  all  the  faculties  and 
powers.  He  must  be  required  to  do  more  work — all  he 
possibly  can — not  because  of  the  profit,  but  to  enable  him 
to  make  earnest  efforts,  and  overcome  the  shiftlessness 
which  is  so  noticeable  in  criminals.  He  must  be  required 
to  do  better  work — the  very  best — for  the  same  reason- 
He  must  be  required  to  learn  from  books,  for  the  sake  of  \ 
the  mental  discipline,  and  the  quickening .  of  his  faculties. 
He  must  be  compelled  to  train  his  eyes  and  hands  to 
skill,  that  he  may  be  able  to  earn  a  living  when  at 
liberty. 

Sometimes  the  defects  which  led  him  to    the    commis-  \ 
sion  of    crime    are    physical ;  sometimes    they   are    mental ;     \ 
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sometimes  moral.  He  should  not  be  discharged  until 
they  are  corrected.  This  requires  time;  in  many  cases  a 
long  time.  No  judge  can  tell,  in  advance,  how  long. 
The  definite  sentence  is  likely  to  expire  before  it  is 
completed.  Even  if  the  convict's  detention  is  no  longer 
under  the  indeterminate  sentence  than  it  is  under  the 
definite,  more  is  accomplished,  for  the  indeterminate 
sentence  secures  his  co-operation,  without  which  there  can 
be  no  improvement.  If  the  system  is  wisely  devised, 
radical  and  thorough,  he  cannot  respond  to  its  demands 
and  comply  with  its  requirements  without  developing 
those  traits  of  character  which  make  him  a  good  citizen. 
The  indeterminate  sentence  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
carrying  out  of  plans  for  the  reformation  of  convicts. 

In  the  popular  mind  there  is  little  difference  between 
a  definite  sentence,  with  release  on  parole,  and  an  inde- 
terminate sentence.  But  there  is  a  marked  distinction 
between  the  two.  The  definite  sentence  is  based  upon 
erroneous  propositions  and  theories.  It  assumes  that  a 
judge  can  tell  how  much  punishment  shall  be  imposed, 
justly,  as  a  penalty  for  a  given  offense,  and  that  he  can 
decide,  before  the  convict  enters  the  prison,  when  he  will 
be  fit  to  be  set  at  liberty.  If  this  form  of  stating  it  is  not 
acceptable,  the  other  form  must  be — that  a  convict  shall 
be  discharged  on  a  given  day,  even  though  he  is  known 
to  be  a  criminal,  and  that  the  judge  shall  fix  the  day, 
years  beforehand. 

These  errors  are  not  removed  by  providing  for  release 
on  parole.  The  court  still  measures  out  penalty  for  guilt ; 
so  much  punishment  for  so  much  crime  The  serious  evil 
of  unequal  sentences  is  not  removed.  The  impression 
produced  upon  the  prisoner  is  far  from  salutary.  When 
he  thinks  of  his  sentence,  it  reminds  him  of  a  definite 
act,  committed  in  the  past.  He  feels  that  he  is  imprison- 
ed for  that,  and  that  when  he  has  served  his  term  he  has 
paid  the  penalty,  is  "square  with  the  world,"  and  regard- 
less of  any  repentance  is  entitled  to  take  his  place  in  the 
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community  again  as  if  he  had  never  done  wrong.  The 
parole  law  is  a  clumsy  attempt  to  secure  the  results  of 
the  indeterminate  sentence.  It  is  an  extension  of  the 
application  of  the  "good  time"  laws.  It  is  an  improvement 
upon  them  in  that  it  does  not  fix  the  remission  for  good 
behavior — so  many  days  for  a  month  of  obedience — but 
it  leaves  upon  the  prisoner's  mind,  inevitably,  the  impress- 
ion that  though  he  is  in  prison  as  a  punishment  for  a 
past  act,  he  can  secure  a  revision  and  reduction  of  his 
sentence  by  good  conduct  in  his  place  of  punishment 

The  indeterminate  sentence  proceeds  upon  a  different 
assumption  and  produces  a  different  impression.  It  says  to 
the  convict, .  "You  must  be  sent  to  prison,  because  you 
have  violated  a  law  of  the  state.  When  you  will  be 
released  will  depend  upon  your  fitness  to  be  at  large. 
The  court  has  decided  that  you  are  fit  to  be  sent  to 
prison.  It  cannot  tell  when  you  will  be  fit  to  be  at 
liberty."  This  emphasizes  the  supreme  importance  of 
character.  It  turns  his  attention  away  from  the  past,  to 
the  future.  The  system  compels  exertion,  and  stimulates 
it,  not  merely  by  the  hope  of  the  remission  of  a  part  of 
the  sentence,  as  a  reward  for  good  conduct,  but  by  making 
his  successes  in  work,  study  and  conduct  a  proof  of 
fitness  to  be  at  liberty. 

The  parole  system  may  be  so  administered  as  to  secure 
many  of  these  results.  It  is  better  than  the  definite  sen- 
tence without  provision  for  parole,  but  it  is  far  less  effective 
than  the  indeterminate  sentence,  because  the  underlying 
principle  is  different,  and  it  does  not  make  as  strong  an 
appeal  to  the  convict  for  co-operation.  In  states  which  have 
only  the  definite  sentence,  it  will  be  better  to  secure  a 
parole  law  than  not  to  get  it,  but  it  will  be  better  yet  to 
obtain  the  indeterminate  sentence. 

If  the  indeterminate  sentence  is  to  be  adopted,  it  is  of 
great  importance  that  there  shall  be  an  habitual  criminal 
law,  like  that  of  Massachusetts,  which  will  compel  the  im- 
position of  a  sentence  of  twenty-five  years  upon  the  person 
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convicted  of  a  third  felony.  The  habitual  criminal  should 
not  be  put  upon  the  same  level  with  other  prisoners,  under 
the  indeterminate  sentence.  Habitual  criminal  laws  lay 
stress  upon  character.  The  third  felony,  in  itself,  may  be 
deserving  of  only  a  short  sentence,  but  when  the  law  makes 
a  sentence  of  twenty-five  years  imperative,  it  says  to  the 
habitual  criminal,  and  to  all  other  criminals:  "You  are  not 
sentenced  to  this  long  imprisonment  for  this  offense,  but 
because,  by  repeated  offenses,  you  have  proved  that  you 
have  determined  to  be  a  law-breaker."  There  should  be 
provision  for  conditional  release  when  reformation  is  secured. 
If  the  indeterminate  sentence  is  to  be  adopted,  what 
form  is  best  ?  Those  who  favored  this  method  of  sentencing 
saw  that  the  principle  that  no  man  should  be  discharged 
until  he  was  reformed  would  lead  to  the  perpetual  im- 
prisonment of  some  men,  and  that  it  was  possible  that, 
from  spite  or  misjudgment,  a  man  might  be  detained  after 
he  was  fit  to  be  at  liberty.  They  cast  about  for  some 
method  of  avoiding  these  possibilities,  by  providing  some 
limitation  of  the  sentences.  Mr.  Brockway  is  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  discovering  a  new  method  of  limiting  the 
duration  of  indeterminate  sentences.  The  Elmira  statute, 
so  generally  copied  for  reformatories,  provides  that  a 
convict  may  be  held  for  the  maximum  period  fixed  by 
law  for  the  punishment  of  his  offence.  This  appears  to 
be  equitable.  All  men  who  have  committed  an  offence  ot 
a  certain  kind  seem  to  be  treated  alike.  It  would  be 
equitable  if  all  men  who  committed  a  certain  offence  were 
deserving  of  the  same  punishment.  But  they  are  not. 
The  Massachusetts  law  fixes  twenty  years  as  the  maximum 
penalty  for  breaking  and  entering  a  building  in  the  night 
time  with  intent  to  steal.  This  description  of  the  oTence 
is  a  broad  generalization.  It  covers  the  case  of  a  boy 
who  bleaks  the  window  of  a  bakeshop  to  get  something 
to  eat,  and  that  of  a  professional  thief  who  breaks  a 
bank  to  get  a  million  dollars.  It  isn't  equitable  to  provide 
that  the  former  may  be  held  as  long  a  time  as  the  latter. 
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It  is  true  that  the  injustice  is  apparent,  rather  than 
real,  for  neither  of  them  is  held  to  the  end  of  the 
maximum  term.  But  the  system  is  not  the  wisest,  which 
makes  it  possible  to  hold  one  twenty  years  for  a  petty 
burglary,  while  men  who  have  committed  a  worse  offence 
than  breaking  into  a  bakeshop  can  only  be  held  five  or 
ten  years,  because  the  crime  chances  to  be  in  a  different 
category. 

Massachusetts  did  better,  it  seems  to  me,  when  she 
divided  all  prisoners  in  her  reformatory  into  two  classes, 
and  provided  that  those  [who  had  committed  felonies  may 
be  held  five  years,  and  the  misdemeanants  two  years. 
These  terms  are  sufficiently  long.  If  a  man  doesn't  reform 
in  five  years,  it  is  better  that  he  should  be  discharged 
from  the  reformatory,  and  find  his  place  in  a  penal  insti- 
tution. 

The  new  Massachusetts  law  regarding  indeterminate 
sentences  to  the  state  prison  provides  that  the  court  may 
establish  a  minimum  and  a  maximum  term  in  each  case. 
The  convict  may  be  released  conditionally  when  the 
minimum  has  been  served,  and  may  be  held  until  the 
maximum  expires.  In  comparing  the  two  methods  the 
question  at  issue  is,  Is  it  better  to  have  the  maximum 
term  fixed  by  the^legislatujie,  for  great  classes  of  offences, 
or  by  the  court  in  each  case  ?  My  own  preference  is  for 
the  Massachusetts  method.  I  have  never  seen  any  reason 
to  believe  that  legislators  had  any  qualifications  for  fixing 
penalties  for  crime.  The  maximum  statutory  penalties  for 
crime  are  as  absurd,  in  many  cases,  as  they  can  possibly 
be.  I  believe  that  better  results  will  be  secured  by  allow- 
ing the  court  to  fix  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  term  of 
confinement. 

In  the  use  of  this  power  in  the  administration  of  this 
law  some  general  principles  are  likely  to  be  established. 
It  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  minimum  fixed  by  the 
court  in  a  given  case  will  be  such  as  to  make  the  term 
of  imprisonment  about  what  it  would  be  under  the  old 
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law.  For  instance,  here  is  a  man  who  would  have,  under 
the  old  law,  a  sentence  of  five  years.  If  he  behaves 
himself  he  may  be  paroled,  under  that  law,  when  he  has 
served  two-thirds  of  his  sentence,  deducting  his  "good 
time"  commutation,  or  practically,  in  thirty-three  months. 
If  a  man  who  would  have  a  five  years'  sentence  now 
should  receive  a  minimum  of  thirty-three  months,  he 
would  have  the  right  to  be  released  at  about  the  same 
time  as  under  the  present  law.  I  presume  this  will  be,  in 
a  general  way,  what  will  be  done — that  the  minimum  will 
be  fixed  at  about  two-thirds  of  the  ordinary  shortened 
sentence. 

The  establishment  of  the  maximum  is  not  so  easy. 
The  court  will  undoubtedly  consider  the  two  purposes 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  this  form  of  sentence, 
viz.,  the  effect  on  the  convict  in  prison,  and  the  effect 
upon  him  after  he  is  discharged.  The  maximum  should 
be  enough  longer  than  the  minimum  to  induce  the 
prisoner  to  make  a  hard  struggle  for  his  liberty.  The 
pressure  of  the  reformatory  system  cannot  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  him  successfully,  unless  he  has  this  inducement. 
There  should  certainly  be  a  margin  of  three  years  upon 
the  shorter  sentences,  and  of  five  years  on  the  longer  ones, 
to  enable  the  administration  to  make  a  succesful  appeal 
to  the  prisoner  for  his  co-operation. 

The  margin  between  the  maximum  and  minimum 
should  be  great  enough  to  induce  the  prisoner  to  behave 
when  he  is  set  at  liberty.  If  he  has  an  imprisonment  of 
several  years  hanging  over  him,  in  case  of  a  breach  of 
the  conditions  of  his  release,  he  is  more  likely  to  do  well 
than  if  he  has  only  a  short  term. 

It  is  essential  also  that  the  administration  shall  fully 
keep  faith  with  the  prisoner.  The  substitution  of  the 
indeterminate  for  the  definite  sentence,  and  the  require- 
ment that  a  man  shall  reform  before  he  can  be  released,  is 
in  the  direction  of  greatly  increased  severity.  It  demands 
from  the  state  the  establishment  of  a  reformatory  system, 
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for  it  is  cruel  to  require  reformation  and  ability  for  self- 
support  as  a  condition  of  release  and  not  furnish  the 
means  for  complying  with  the  requirement.  It  is  equally 
ruel  and  unjust  to  hold  out  to  a  prisoner  the  hope  of 
release  as  the  result  of  reformation,  and  when  he  has  kept! 
his  part  of  the  bargain,  refuse  to  release  him,  on  account 
of  other  considerations. 

The    indeterminate    sentence    system    must   be  adopted   / 
as  a  whole,  with  all  that  it    implies.       It   involves,  as   will  j 
be  readily  seen,  the  furnishing   of  the    means    for   reforma- 
tion— a  high  standard  of  work;  industrial  training;  schools; 
marking  and  grading  as  tests,  of  improvement,  and   at  last,   1 
for   one    who    has    responded    to    all    demands,  release  upon    i 
probation,  under  the  strictest  surveillance,  and    a   return  to    , 
prison  for  misBehavibfT 

In  some  states  new  penitentiaries  will  be  built  within 
a  few  years.  When  this  is  done  provision  should  be  made 
for  separating  habitual  criminals,  life  sentenced  men,  and 
those  mentally  and  physically  defective.  But  whether  this 
is  done  or  not  the  indeterminate  sentence  should  be 
adopted  for  all  penitentiaries,  the  few  who  cannot  be  put 
into  the  reformatory  system  being  put  by  themselves,  or 
at  work  in  such  placts  as  can  be  found  for  them  without 
clogging  the  machinery  of  the  institution. 

We  have  been  so  engrossed  for  the  past  twenty  years, 
in  the  establishment  of  reformatories,  that  we  have  over- 
looked our  penitentiaries.  But  now  that  the  necessity  for 
reformatories  is  universally  conceded,  attention  should  be 
turned  to  our  penitentiaries.  The  adoption  of  the  inde- 
terminate sentence  is  fundamental  to  any  improvement 
of  the  system  of  managing  them,  and  should  be  pressed 
vigorously  everywhere. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Bailey.  This  law  does  not  go  into  effect  until  the 
first  ot  January,  so  that  we  cannot  tell  anything  of  its 
workings. 

Warden  J.  B.  Lynch,  Kansas.  I  would  like  to  ask 
whether  it  applies  to  the  persons  already  in  prison  under 
sentence  of  a  definite  number  of  years? 

Warden  Wolfer,  Minnesota.  The  law  in  Minnesota  pro- 
vides for  releasing  the  prisoner  after  he  has  served  half  of 
the  term  for  which  he  was  sentenced,  not  counting  any 
good  time.  If  he  is  committed  for  five  years,  the  law  re- 
quires that  he  shall  have  served  two  years  and  a  half  be- 
fore he  is  eligible.  The  next  condition  is  that  he  shall  not 
have  been  convicted  of  any  felony  previously. 

Warden  French.  In  Indiana,  and  in  most  states,  the 
pardoning  and  paroling  power  is  vested  in  the  governor. 
How  would  you  operate  under  that  ?  Would  you  recom- 
mend such  cases  to  the  governor? 

Warden  Wolfer.  That  is  the  way  it  was  worked  in 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  Bailey.  With  us  the  prisoner  must  have  served 
two-thirds  of  his  time,  and  must  have  been  a  first  offender. 
His  record  in  the  prison  must  be  good.  The  first  step  is 
the  recommendation  of  the  warden.  The  board  recommends 
him  to  the  governor.  The  governor  and  council  are  the 
final  ones  to  decide.  It  has  worked  well  in  our  state.  The 
idea  is  only  to  be  carried  farther.  The  man  takes  it  into 
his  own  hand  under  the  indeterminate  law.  He  can  decide 
for  himself  when  he  shall  be  released.  The  sooner  he  is 
reformed  the  sooner  he  is  released. 

Q.     Second  and  third  timers  are  not  entitled  to  parole  ? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Not  under  our  law.  Our  statute  law  pro- 
vides for  a  minimum  of  one  year  or  a  maximum  of  twenty. 
The  courts  will  now  sentence  a  man,  we  will  say  for  not 
less  than  five  or  more  than  ten.  If  it  shall  appear  to  the 
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commissioners  and  governor  and  council  that  the  man  is 
warranted  in  being  released  after  the  minimum  period,  he 
may  be  released. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Appel.  The  three  states  of  Vermont,  Mis- 
souri and  Arkansas  have  a  system  of  conditional  pardon, 
and  we  got  a  strong  vote  in  favor  of  that  in  this  state,  but 
the  attorney  general  gave  a  decision  that  the  governor  had 
no  right  to  issue  anything  but  an  unconditional  pardon. 
Governor  Mclntire,  at  the  request  of  our  board,  consented 
to  issue  conditional  pardons,  and  I  do  not  think  any  of  the 
conditions  have  been  violated.  In  reference  to  the  question 
of  the  indeterminate  sentence,  it  was  killed  in  the  house 
by  the  opposition  of  the  labor  unions. 

Warden  French.  What  did  they  object  to  in  the 
parole  system? 

Mr.  Appel,  The  bill  passed  the  senate,  but  the  labor 
unions  opposed  it.  The  editor  of  the  Denver  News  and 
others  spoke  in  favor  of  it,  and  it  passed  23  to  7.  When 
it  came  to  the  house  a  number  of  members  apologized  for 
voting  against  it,  showing  resolutions  of  labor  unions  re- 
questing them  to  vote  against  it.  One  of  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  was  that  we  should  employ  a  state  agent  to  see 
that  employment  was  secured  for  those  who  came  out  of 
prison.  The  labor  unions  denounced  it  as  a  scheme  to 
bring  free  labor  into  competition  with  convicts.  In  a  con- 
ference with  them  afterwards  it  was  changed  so  that  only 
two  or  three  were  to  be  paroled  at  one  time.  We  satisfied 
the  labor  unions  in  the  senate,  but  in  the  house  they  re- 
newed their  opposition  and  beat  the  bill.  We  shall  renew 
the  fight  next  year,  and  shall  work  for  it  till  the  reform 
is  accomplished.  I  believe  that  the  average  age  of  the 
convicts  of  Colorado  is  less  than  twenty-six,  and  I  think 
we  have  only  some  thirty  who  are  natives  of  this  State. 

Warden  Chamberlain.  Haven't  the  results  been  better 
in  the  penitentiary  than  in  the  reformatory,  in  Minnesota, 
and  if  so  does  it  not  show  that  the  system  is  more  appli- 
cable to  a  penitentiary? 
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Warden  Wolfer.     That  is  a  question    I    cannot  answer. 

Superintendent  Lee.  I  think  it  has  been  better  in  the 
pententiary.  The  per  cent  of  those  we  know  have  returned 
to  crime  is  about  21  per  cent,  while  in  the  state  prison 
it  is  much  below  that.  I  think  it  is  due  to  different 
conditions,  the  different  classes  of  men.  Our  population  is 
largely  made  up  of  transient  men,  men  who  are  going 
through  the  state  on  their  way  to  the  western  wheat- 
fields.  They  are  young  men.  They  commit  some  ofience 
in  the  cities  and  are  sent  to  us.  They  have  no  home  to 
return  to  when  they  are  paroled.  They  have  good  "homes 
many  times  elsewhere  and  that  induces  them  to  leave  the 
state  and  that  we  call  breaking  parole.  The  proportion  of 
men  who  have  been  paroled  who  have  homes  in  Minnesota 
is  small  in  comparison  with  those  from  the  penitentiary. 
We  have  young  men  who  have  never  committed  crime 
before,  but  we  have,  too,  a  large  proportion  of  fellows  who 
have  been  raised  in  cities  and  who  have  started  out  young 
in  crime  while  the  penitentiary  has  more  men  who  did 
not  commit  crime  until  late  in  life  and  largely  crimes 
against  person  instead  of  property  and  they  are  more 
susceptible  to  reformation.  The  opportunity  to  commit 
such  crime  may  never  come  to  them  again  but  the  men 
who  commits  crime  against  property  has  always  the 
opportunity. 

Superintendent  Costello,  Ohio.  If  you  make  better 
citizens  out  of  penitentiaries  than  out  of  reformatories  you 
had  better  close  your  reformatories.  But  do  not  get  dis- 
couraged about  reformatories;  they  are  doing  good  work. 
I  have  been  engaged  in  this  work  for  twenty-eight  years, 
and  our  report  will  show  that  eighty-eight  per  cent,  are 
doing  well,  making  a  good  living,  and  are  law-abiding  men. 

Warden  Van  Evera.  In  Michigan  the  parole  power 
is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  governor.  He  made  a  rule 
that  all  those  who  were  in  prison  at  the  time  when  the 
law  went  into  effect  who  had  served  two  years,  one  year 
of  which  was  with  a  clear  record,  and  were  in  the  first 
grade,  were  eligible  to  parole. 
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Q.  Do  not  those  who  go  out  on  parole  leave  the  state 
and  you  never  hear  from  them  ? 

Warden  Wolfer.     No,  they  remain    on    parole    till  dis- 
charged until  the  time  for  which  they  were  committed  has  j 
expired.     Then  they  receive  their   discharge  and  their   citi- 
zenship, and  are  allowed  to  go.     We  have  surveillance  over 
them  till  the  whole  time  of  their  sentence  has  expired. 

Dr.  M.  C.  T.  Love,  Colorado.  One  of  the  chief  ob- 
jections to  our  bill  was  because  the  labor  unions  thought 
we  were  going  to  establish  industries  in  the  prison,  and 
that  was  the  great  fight  they  made.  They  said  you  say 
you  cannot  reform  a  man  without  labor,  and  if  you  put  him 
to  work  you  will  have  to  establish  industries,  and  you  are 
going  to  compete  with  free  labor.  That  is  one  reason  why 
our  bill  was  defeated. 

Chairman  Cassidy  said  that  he  felt  that  he  ought  to  say 
that  he  did  not  agree  with  anyone  present  on  any  subject. 
I  come  from  the  old  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
was  the  first  commonwealth  established  on  this  continent 
that  came  without  any  entanglements  with  it.  It  was  a 
grant  from  Charles  II.  to  William  Penn  as  personal  prop- 
erty. It  was  never  a  colonial  property  subject  to  the  crown. 
William  Penn  was  a  peculiar  man,  and  belonged  to  a  pe- 
culiar set  of  people.  His  influence  has  existed  up  to  the 
present  time  in  the  state.  The  Eastern  Penitentiary  was 
founded  by  Robert  Vaux,  who  was  a  believer  in  the  faith 
and  views  of  William  Penn,  commonly  known  as  Quaker, 
but  better  explained  as  plain  Friend.  The  corner  stone  was 
laid  in  1821,  and  it  was  opened  in  1829.  Robert  Vaux 
was  the  first  inspector  appointed.  Thus  the  individual  treat- 
ment was  established,  and  from  that  day  to  this  it  has  been 
carried  out.  It  has  been  modified,  but  the  idea  of 'the  sep- 
aration of  the  crime  class  from  others,  and  the  treatment 
of  them  as  individuals,  has  been  continued  uninterruptedly, 
and  those  who  have  had  the  management  of  it  are  entirely 
satisfied,  after  67  years  of  routine  work  in  the  same  line 
>of  thought  and  management,  that  it  is  the  only  philosoph- 
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ical  and  common  sense  treatment  of  people  convicted  of 
crime.  There  are  no  two  people  alike.  No  two  children 
in  the  same  family  are  alike,  and  they  are  not  susceptible 
to  the  same  treatment.  It  guarantees  that  a  man  shall  go 
out  as  good  as  he  came  in,  or  it  is  his  own  fault.  He 
loses  nothing  by  association.  It  is  not  fair  for  the  state  to 
degrade  anyone  if  he  has  committed  crime.  The  punish- 
ment of  the  law  is  sufficient  for  personal  degradation. 
There  are  men  who  go  to  prison  who,  so  far  as  personal 
honesty  and  truth  are  concerned,  are  as  good  as  any  man 
— persons  who  have  committed  crimes  against  persons. 
They  should  not  be  degraded  by  shaving  the  head  and  eating 
between  a  Five  Points  burglar  and  a  big  nigger.  It  is  not 
fair  treatment.  There  is  no  prison  treatment  that  will  re- 
claim a  man  outside  of  individual  treatment.  That  is  the 
conclusion  we  have  come  to  after  an  experience  of  67  years. 
The  law  that  made  the  government  of  the  penitentiary  in 
1829  was  that  it  should  be  governed  by  five  inspectors  who 
elected  a  warden,  a  doctor  and  a  clerk,  subject  to  good 
behavior.  The  law  required  no  interference  with  the  warden 
in  his  employment  of  people,  and  there  never  has  been  any 
interference  up  to  this  time.  There  was  never  a  shadow  of 
inclination  to  connect  it  with  politics  in  any  way.  We 
have  no  objection  to  politicians.  Every  man  ought  to  take 
an  interest  in  politics  and  stand  up  and  be  counted,  but  it 
should  not  interfere  with  matters  like  this. 

Warden  French.  I  understand  that  under  your  con- 
stitution you  have  one  prison  on  the  solitary  plan  and  one 
where  the  men  are  confined  in  cells  at  night,  by  day 
work  collectively  in  the  shops.  Is  there  a  separate  law  for 
that? 

Chairman  Cassidy.  The  original  law  covered  both 
but  the  western  people  were  impregnated  with  the  idea  of 
making  money  and  making  it  fast,  and  the  directors  let 
the  warden  have  his  way  and  so  things  go  on  as  they  do 
in  all  congregate  prisons. 

Q.  Then  you  have  two  penitentiaries  and  one  law  for 
one  and  no  law  for  the  other? 
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Chairman  Cassidy.     Yes,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Milligan.  The  only  law  which  causes  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  prisons,  is  in  three  words,  that  the 
inspectors  shall  have  the  privilege  of  assembling  the 
convicts  for  "labor,  learning  and  worship." 

Q.     Then  they  have  that  privilege  at  Cherry  Hill? 

Chairman  Cassidy.  No,  sir  ;  and  they  don't  want  it 
and  would  not  ask  for  it.  They  would  have  to  get  a  law 
for  it. 

Warden  French.  Then  you  have  two  laws  that  are 
not  applicable  to  both  prisons. 

Chairman  Cassidy.  "All  discord"  is  "harmony  not 
understood."  Pennsylvania  is  a  peculiar  state,  and  the 
Friends  were  a  peculiar  people.  They  were  the  first  to 
inaugurate  the  idea  of  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
people  in  prisons.  A  society  for  that  purpose  was  in 
existence  before  the  Revolutionary  war  and  is  continued 
to  the  present  time.  I  do  not  agree  with  all  the  new 
theories  advanced  by  the  modern  scientist  on  these  penal 
questions,  they  get  so  much  confused.  It  is  impracticable 
to  carry  out  their  theories  of  indeterminate  sentences, 
paroles,  etc.  Those  were  played  out  in  Ireland  long  ago. 
It  is  truly  an  Irish  method:  liberty  under  restraint.  It  is 
exploded  long  ago.  But  there  is  no  state  that  has  been 
more  interestsd  in  its  violators  of  law  than  Pennsylvania. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  man  should  not  be  reclaimed, 
whether  he  is  a  first  or  a  third  offender.  While  there  is 
life  there  is  hope.  Our  system  gives  every  man  a  chance. 
After  he  has  gone  through  the  fifth  or  the  tenth  sentence 
he  goes  out  and  his  opportunity  for  getting  employment 
if  he  is  industrious  is  just  the  same  as  any  laboring  man 
in  Philadelphia  who  is  looking  for  work.  He  is  not 
known  to  convicts.  No  one  can  blackmail  him.  It 
relieves  that  difficulty  about  discharged  prisoners. 

Q.     Do  you  use  any  labor  saving  machinery  ? 

Chairman  Cassidy.  That  belongs  to  another  question. 
There  has  not  been  a  word  said  about  labor-saving 
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machinery.  You  go  and  fill  your  prisons  with  the  most 
improved  machinery  and  work  against  the  laboring  man 
outside.  The  free  individual  is  entitled  to  some  considera- 
tion. The  state  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  him  in  his 
labor  nor  to  run  all  sorts  of  improved  machinery  against 
him.  Let  the  man  outside  use  the  machinery  and  let  the 
man  inside  use  his  hands.  A  man  becomes  a  part  of  the 
machine  when  he  works  with  it.  The  state  has  no  right 
to  make  machines  out  of  its  prisoners. 

I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  in  putting  me  in 
Captain  Nicholson's  place.  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  be  as 
mad  as  fire  when  he  knows  I  have  been  here. 

Adjourned  at  12:35. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 
THE  CHAPLAINS'  MEETING. 

The  National  Chaplains'  Association  was  opened  by 
the  reading  of  a  passage  of  scripture,  a  hymn  and  prayer. 
It  was  called  to  order  by  the  president  of  the  Association, 
Chaplain  GEORGE  H.  HICKOX,  of  Michigan,  who  delivered 
the  annual  address. 

THE    PRISON    CHAPLAIN. 
BY  REV.    GEORGE  H.    HICKOX,  D.    D. 

Some  years  since,  this  question  was  introduced: 
"Ought  prison  chaplains  to  be  more  effective  than  they  are?" 
The  answer,  "They  ought"  was  quickly  given;  and, 
further  response  was  given,  in  the  creation  of  an  informal 
association  of  Chaplains.  Since  that  association  was  formed, 
it  has  had  an  annual  meeting  at  the  time  and  place  where 
the  National  Association  convened.  The  plan  and  the 
purpose  of  these  meetings  were  quite  unpretentious,  very 
much  as  those  of  a  committee,  and  their  studies  were  meant 
to  be  rational  and  practical.  The  number  in  attendance 
was  never  large.  This  was  owing,  perhaps,  to  a  want  of 
interest  on  our  part;  or  it  may  be  were  not,  at  the  first, 
encouraged  as  we  should  have  been. 

No  public  meeting  of  our  own  was  at  any  time 
anticipated. 

We  came  to  hear  and  to  see  what  the  National 
Association  proposed  to  do,  and  in  that  way,  prepare  to 
support  more  intelligently  its  theories  and  aid  its  plans. 
The  members  of  the  chaplains'  association  are  supposed  to 
be  members  of  the  National  Association  ;  and  we  feel  our 
service  should  be  in  close  agreement  with  the  action  ot 
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that  body.  No  independent  outline  of  procedure  has  been 
at  any  time  considered.  We  are  subordinate  officers.  To 
educate  ourselves,  and  energize  our  lives,  is  one  object  in 
view.  The  wish  to  be  thought  equal  to  the  merits,  and 
concerns  of  our  departments,  should  be  a  forceful  ambition 
of  the  life  we  live.  Our  duties  always  call  for  mature 
and  aggressive  action,  a  level  head  and  a  sanctified 
heart ;  because  some  of  the  finer  work  of  the  prison  may 
be  required  of  our  department.  Every  type  of  men,  and 
of  ever}'  nationality,  are  encountered  to  be  reformed,  if 
that  can  be  done.  What  we  should  do  may  sometimes  be 
difficult  to  determine;  but  decision  and  action  must  be 
prompt  and  wise.  "All  things  to  all  men,"  with  "malice 
toward  none,  and  charity  for  all"  are  strategetic  points, 
hard  to  hold,  except  in  a  spirit  which  is  as  Christ-like,  as 
it  should  be  reliable, — assuring  success  if  God  be  willing. 
And  that  special,  personal,  temper  of  .  the  ministry  of 
Christ,  should  underlie  all  the  service  of  the  place. 

Thus  ought  this  service  to  be  today,  and  those  who 
succeed  us  should  excel, — if  they  can. 

But  too  much  should  not  ever  be  expected  of  this 
officer,  nor  of  the  Christian  prisoner;  for  it  is  seen  that 
the  average  religionist  soon  gasps  for  breath  in  the  hot 
siroccos  of  the  penitentiary. 

For  a  time  the  association  referred  to  met  apart,  and 
its  meetings  were  for  consultation.  Those  meetings  were 
continued,  and  after  a  time,  we  were  given,  very  kindly, 
the  unexpected  privilege  of  a  place  on  the  program  of  the 
National  Association.  This  was  a  generous  and  a  sub- 
stantial favor,  and  justly  calls  for  a  reasonable  return. 

It  may  be  our  ideas  of  reformatory  appliances  have 
not  always  been  comprehensive  or  complete,  in  versatility. 
I  have  written  the  chaplains  of  the  penitentiaries  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  few  of  the  prisons  in  Europe,  and 
have  learned  that  we,  of  the  American  prisons,  are  fully 
employed, — if  we  meet  our  duties,  and  those  are  varied 
and  essential.  Gospel  services  are  held  in  each  prison. 
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"The  care  of  the  prison  mail  is  uniformly  in  the  hands  of 
the  chaplains.  When  there,  it  is  misplaced  ;  and,  in  many 
institutions  he  has,  in  addition,  the  care  of  the  secular 
school.  This  is  also  out  of  place  and  against  the  better 
interests  of  the  prisons  and  of  the  state. 

Neither  the  work  of  the  mail  or  the  care  of  the 
secular  school  should  be  given  to  this  officer.  Regular, 
weekly,  gospel  services,  and  systematic  and  frequent 
moral  instruction,  require  all  the  work  one  man  can  do, 
— if  he  does  it  well.  Competent,  practical,  Christian 
laymen  should  superintend  secular  schools  in  the  prisons 
and  elsewhere.  A  minister,  or  a  chaplain,  becomes  too 
thin  if  made  ubiquitous. 

But  the  prison  school  must  be  there,  in  its  place; 
there  to  stay,  there  to  succeed ;  and  its  appointments 
should  be  constant,  and  its  studies  positively  rigorous. 
The  gospel  is  pre-eminent,  but  is  not  all-sufficient.  We 
may  find  constant  employment  in  the  simplicity  of  the 
gospel,  and  in  the  moral  science  of  right  and  wrong. 
These  make  up  a  burden,  equal  to  the  heavier  tasks  of 
the  better  men,  and  happy  will  it  be  for  this  man,  the 
chaplain,  if,  with  the  grace  given  him,  he  possesses  a 
natural  adaptation  to  the  place,  in  its  association,  and  in 
its  roiiph  environment  of  life  and  duty. 

There,  in  the  presence  of  men,  rough  men,  but  not 
all  of  them  ready  men,  and  under  the  eye  of  angels, — if 
there  be  stalwart  ones, — he  must  build  himself  into  a 
compact,  well  known,  gospel  man. 

And  our  work,  wherever  it  is  encouraged,  will  show 
what  we  are,  and  what  we  may  become, — or  what  we 
cannot  become — in  aid  of  prison  administration  and  of 
practical  penology.  The  value  of  a  well  trained  and 
prudent  chaplain  is  known  only  to  prison  men  who  see 
him  at  his  work.  He  touches  every  day  favorably,  and 
it  may  be  unnoticed,  the  more  vulnerable  faults  of  the 
men,  and  he  aids  the  essential  methods,  and  the  more 
^effective  appliances  that  may  result  in  the  discipline 
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desired.  He  issues  no  order,  but  he  teaches,  he  works, 
and  he  lives.  And  prison  discipline  is  wedded  to  his 
thought. 

Will  it  be  regarded  as  assuming,  if  I  ask,  "What  is 
prison  discipline?"  It  is  not  training,  in  progress;  but 
is  rather  the  result  of  training. 

Were  the  question  presented,  "What  is  a  farm?" 
The  answer,  "A  piece  of  good  land,  forest  trees  removed, 
and  freed  from  stumps  and  stone,  and  from  every  obstruc- 
tion, and  having  all  desirable  improvements  in  place." 
The  answer  would  be  accepted  as  describing  a  farm. 
Anything  less  would  leave  room  for  exceptions,  and  call 
forth  apologies  and  excuses.  But  the  thought  is,  would 
such  an  answer  indicate  the  significance  of  the  former 
question, — "what  is  prison  discipline?"  Or,  suppose  this 
question  presented,  "what  is  an  army?"  The  reply,  "it  is 
regiments  of  men,  arranged  in  military  divisions,  perfected 
in  military  drill,  possessed  by  a  military  spirit,  acting 
under  one  general.  Each  soldier  caring  only  for  honor, 
obedience,  and  duty,  having  become  unto  himself,  a  quiet , 
loyal,  absolute  commander." 

That  reply  might  be  taken  as  describing  an  army, 
worthy  the  name.  And  would  it,  as  the  former  question, 
give  an  intelligent  intimation  of  what  prison  discipline 
might  be.  The  immense,  the  fine,  the  sterling,  and  the 
chivalrous  tasks  of  penal  control  and  culture,  are  not  less 
than  the  skill,  and  the  endurance  of  the  farm,  and  of  the 
war.  Prison  discipline,  worthy  the  name,  in  which  we 
might  realize  our  desire,  and  our  ambition,  and  equal  to 
the  need  of  the  convict,  and  meeting  the  demands  of  the 
state,  is  not  reached  as  soon  as  men  can  be  taken  from 
the  cells  in  the  morning;  and,  after  the  tasks  of  the  day, 
returned  to  the  cells  at  night.  They  are  there  in  training 
with  a  view  of  discipline,  giving  them  self-control,  self- 
culture. 

Control  of  the  person,  the  time,  and  the  action  of  the 
man,  may,  or  it  may  not,  result  in  his  being  re-juvenated, 
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absolutely  corrected  in  his  morals  and  in  his  habits.  The 
convict  may  not  be  said  to  be  reformed,  because  an  officer 
can  control  him,  but  when,  in  a  right  spirit,  and  sound 
in  character,  he  controls  himself,  like  a  true,  free  man. 
In  the  course  and  in  the  completion  of  this  work,  the 
chaplain  may  act  no  inferior  part  I  wish  to  say  right 
here,  that  I  speak  in  this  manner,  in  view  of  the  mental 
and  moral  work  chaplains  must  do  in  the  penitentiaries  of 
the  future.  Work,  which  is  at  present, — it  may  be — 
imperfectly  done.  This  is  an  acknowledgement  before  the 
administrations,  and  before  ourselves,  it  is  an  entreaty,  a 
persuasion,  and  an  example,  perhaps,  that  we  do  what  we 
can  with  the  help,  the  means,  the  privileges,  and  the 
encouragement  given  us.  But  we  must  make  it  certain  in 
some  way,  that  we  fail  not  nor  be  discouraged.  The 
parts  we  shall  be  called  to  act  in  this  vast,  complicated, 
and  expert  service,  will  be  neither  frail  nor  effeminate. 
We  must  deprive  vice  of  its  grossness.  We  must  bring 
those  men  to  see  that  the  friendships  of  the  world  are 
often  confederacies  in  vice,  or  leagues  of  pleasure,  while 
they  shall  be  made  to  see  that  our  friendship  has  severest 
virtue  for  its  basis.  We  ought  to  be  enough  for  the 
things  that  are  to  come;  things  which  must  be  done. 
Always  ready  to  do  what  we  ought. 

The  chaplains,  as  teachers  of  the  gospel,  and  as  an 
example  of  its  effect  and  its  spirit,  are  indispensable  in  a 
prison,  if  ministers  are  so  in  the  world,  in  society,  and  in 
the  church.  Moral  and  spiritual  education  and  experience 
are  inseparable  from  the  best  good  of  the  prison,  if 
religious  instruction  is  indispensable  to  the  better  interests 
of  churches  and  societies.  The  mind  of  the  student  is 
disciplined  through  protracted  study  and  close  application. 
The  criminal  mind  reaches  that  point  by  the  same 
personal  process  ;  and  in  aiding  or  leading  him  into  those 
mental,  moral  and  spiritual  processes,  and  in  procedure 
therein,  none  has  a  more  rightful  place  or  can  excel  the 
wisely  chosen  chaplain.  In  this  service  his  responsibility 
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will  not  be  over  estimated,  though  his  efficiency  may  be 
found  insufficient.  He  should  be  neither  last  nor  least  in 
this  chief  object  of  imprisonment.  The  influence  of  his 
presence  and  the  merit  of  his  teaching  should  be  free 
from  all  questioning.  He  is  to  aid  or  to  lead,  in  bringing 
the  prisoner  into  a  harmonious  movement  with  the  current 
amenities  of  socialand  of  citizen  life.  The  chaplain  cannot 
— or  may  not — rest ;  his  task  is  not  done  until  the  final 
results  are  reached,  the  object  happily  realized,  the  convict 
reformed  or  the  man  discharged,  undisciplined  or  incor- 
rigible. We,  in  our  place,  must  improve  the  thought,  the 
temper,  and  the  the  general  spirit  of  the  prisoner  and  of 
the  prison — if  we  can — until  the  man  to  be  discharged 
has  become  the  rightful  and  the  capable  master  of  himself, 
has  become  a  man.  It  has  been  said,  "The  number  of 
returns  to  prison  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  total  increase 
in  crime."  If  that  be  so,  then  that  "increase  in  crime" 
will  disappear  so  far  as  prison  training  results  in  personal 
moral  discipline  of  permanent  type.  The  "return"  could 
not  be  counted,  nor  the  man  he  would  have  depraved 
while  at  liberty.  The  prisoner  while  yet  in  prison,  should 
be  relieved  of  the  criminal  spirit  and  helped  to  that  plane 
of  manhood,  where,  in  the  excellence  of  his  own  thought, 
and  in  the  sterling  decision  of  his  own  will,  he  takes  his 
present  daily  life,  for  its  protection  and  its  culture,  into 
his  own  hands.  And  where,  in  a  continuous  record,  he 
meets  his  current  or  his  changing  casual  duties,  in  the 
spirit  of  one  who  is  superior  to  and  unlike  his  surround- 
ings, and  should  be  relieved  of  them,  taken  out  of  them, 
under  a  fair  and  sound  provision  of  law.  This  is  the 
first  and  the  final  ideal  of  prison  regime. 

The  gospel  is  sufficient  for  personal  salvation  if 
conditions  are  favorable.  But  when  an  ounce  of  traitorous 
soul  has  surrendered  itself  to  lecherous  flesh  or  pirate 
lawless  vice,  there  is  a  place  for  material  science  to  lend 
a  hand  and  do  a  preliminary  work,  its  own  work.  Those 
"natural  brute  beasts,  made  to  be  taken  and  destroyed,"  if 
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they  cannot  be  reclaimed,  present  a  separate  class  for 
special  electric  experiment  at  the  hands  of  other,  and  of 
expert  officers.  The  responsibility  of  all  prison  officers,  is 
always  broad  and  imminent,  and  we,  the  chaplains,  must 
identify  ourselves  with  this  special  feature  of  official  life 
in  the  prisons.  But  chaplains  are  to  become  "all  things 
to  all  men"  only  "in  Christ,"  and  in  Christ's  stead  we 
must  appear  to  the  prisoner,  as  "the  way,  the  truth,  and 
the  life."  In  meekness  and  in  triumph  wear  our  Christlike 
chain,  and  fear  lest  we  should  swerve  or  faint.  We  may 
have,  and  should  have,  the  spirit  of  Him  in  whom  men 
should  live  and  move  and  have  their  being.  No  man 
has  a  call,  a  call  from  God,  to  a  prison  chaplaincy,  who 
does  not  become  a  living  sacrifice  ;  this  sacrifice  may  not 
abridge  his  life,  it  will  increase  his  power  and  his  iiseful- 
ness.  Prisoners  read  their  chaplain  easier  and  more 
frequently  than  they  open  their  Bibles  or  study  Wayland's 
Elements  of  Moral  Science,  and  he  becomes  to  the 
prisoner  what  he  is,  not  by  preaching  so  much  as  by  spirit 
and  by  life. 

My  correspondence  with  chaplains  gave  me  occasional 
prompting,  and  also  influenced  me  unto  better  charity  and 
to  more  patient  love  in  the  making  up  of  this  paper.  I  am 
anxious  we  attain  unto  the  better  work  of  our  position, 
and  if  we  discharge  that  duty  in  its  excellence,  the  better 
attention  and  the  best  efforts  in  spiritual,  moral  and  social 
teaching  and  training  must  be  given  to  our  work.  Ordi- 
nary social  diligence  with  its  virtues  is  not  enough.  We 
must  be  prepared  for  our  tasks,  for  the  hardest  cases,  and 
be  more  than  willing  to  meet  and  do  them ;  and  these 
taks,  with  us,  includes  more  than  the  service  of  the  hour 
or  the  record  of  the  day.  The  physical  and  material  care 
of  the  prisoners  belong  to  other  and  to  expert  officers,  and 
their  task  is  more  easily  performed.  Those  men,  educat- 
ed, expert  specialists  in  this  service,  are  needed,  specially 
needed,  and  they  are  largely  useful,  and  in  their  place  they 
may  arouse  the  lethargic,  and  greatly  aid  in  making 
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rational,  those  of  weakened  mind  or  dismembered  thought. 

The  practical  students  of  selected  moral  sciences  must 
have  an  undisturbed  place  in  all  penitentiaries,  if  the 
broadest  work  is  done  in  the  best  manner.  Our  duties  in 
the  gospel  and  in  the  mental  and  moral  sciences  are 
positive  and  imperative.  If  we  desire  to  be  conspicuous, 
we  imperil  our  reputation  and  threaten  our  promise  of 
success.  The  effective  power  of  the  chaplain  in  a  prison, 
is  found  in  his  Christian  excellence,  and  in  his  strict  con- 
formity to  all  the  rules  of  the  place.  Thus  he  becomes  an 
example  and  an  inspiration.  The  latent  manliness  and  the 
intrepid  virtues  of  "the  truth"  are  best  presented  in  him 
self  and  unconsciously  by  himself.  It  is  desirable  h- 
incarnate  the  principles  and  the  genius  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  This  is  not  too  much  I  say,  it  is  my  reasonable 
duty.  If  I  seem  anxious  and  perhaps  aggressive  here, 
it  is  because  I  forsea  quite  plainly  what  must  be  enacted 
and  established  and  operative  in  prisons  before  the  better 
results  can  be  continuously  realized.  I  am  not  fabricating 
or  manufacturing  saints,  nor  electing  members  to  some 
common  council.  But  I  would  pursue  a  method  that 
will  discriminate  and  recognize  the  possible  man,  and 
place  him  where  success  is  written  over  the  gateway  to 
honorable  industries.  The  asylum  of  the  other,  the 
impossible  man  has  not  yet  been  named.  We  foolishly 
discharge  him  at  the  end  of  a  limited  sentence  to  revel 
again  in  his  chosen,  his  cursed  work.  Here  is  work,  hard 
work  for  us.  For  this  cogent  reason  I  have  written  and 
have  spoken  to-day.  My  brethren  are  closely  and  insepar- 
ably allied  to  this  cause  of  the  souls  of  men  and  the 
well-being  of  society  and  of  the  state.  I  venture  to  say  a 
prison  force  is  not  complete  without  us,  and  may  I  ask, 
shall  it  be  if  we  are  there?  "Power  can  do  by  gentleness 
that  which  violence  fails  to  accomplish  ;  and  calmness  best 
enforces  the  imperial  mandate." 

We  ought  to  ally  ourselves  to  the  high  ideas  of  God. 
If    a    thing    is    true    and    pure    and    noble    and  right,  and 
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called   for   by    the   wants    or   crimes  of  men,  it  should   be 

adopted  and  applied,  and    thus    working   in    the  hand   and 

in  the  wisdom  of  God,  we  are  sure    to   succeed,  eventually 
and  finally. 
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BARRIERS  AGAINST  CRIME. 

BY   CHAPLAIN  J.   H.    ALBERT,    STILLWATER,    MINNESOTA. 

I  did  not  propose  this  as  my  subject.  It  was  placed 
on  the  program  without  my  knowledge.  It  is  too  general, 
too  comprehensive  for  this  paper.  My  real  object  is :  One 
barrier  against  crime.  The  word  crime  a  verbal.  It  in- 
volves an  act.  An  act  implies  an  actor.  The  actor  we 
call  a  criminal.  Hence  in  dealing  with  crime,  we  are 
dealing  with  the  criminal.  I  shall  consider  this  subject, 
then,  under  these  heads:  First,  who  is  the  criminal?  second, 
how  is  he  produced?  and  third,  the  proposed  barrier. 

I.  Who  is  the  criminal? 

There  is  first  the  political  criminal.  But  in  so  far  as 
his  crime  is  political,  he  is  not  a  criminal  in  the  ordinary 
sense.  We  eliminate  him  from  our  discussion. 

II.  The  second  is    the   instinctive    criminal.     One    in 
whom  crime  is  a  natural  instinct;  one  who  commits  crime 
as  a  fox  kills  chickens,  because  it  is  natural  for  him  to  do 
so.     Just  what   proportion  of  all    criminals    belong  to  this 
class  it  is  impossible  to  say.     One    English    writer   from    a 
sort  of  consensus  of  opinion,  concludes    that   about  20   per 
cent.    are.     But    other    English    experts,  of  perhaps    equal 
authority,  claim  there  are  practically  none ;  that,  while  there 
are  those   born  with   a  predisposition    to    crime,    yet  under 
proper  conditions  they   do    not    develop   into    criminals,  or 
may  be  reformed  after  they  have    become   such.     I    believe 
these  latter  are  correct.     The  doctrine    of  instinctive  crim- 
inals has  been  carried  beyond   all  reasonable  .and  unreason- 
able bounds.     It  belongs  to  the  general  doctrine  of  heredity, 
and  like  the  whole  doctrine  of  heredity  it    has    been,  until 
very  recently  at  least,  a  scientific  fad.     It    has    been    called 
into  account  for  about   everything  in .  human  nature.     If  a 
man  lied,  it  was   instinctive;    if  he   got  drunk,  or  stole,  it 
was  instinctive,  hereditary.     If  he  got  into  the  penitentiary 
some  wiseacre  came  up,  squinted  along  one  side  of  his  head, 
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squinted  along  the  other  side,  looked  profound,  sat  down 
and  wrote  instinctive.  And  then  began  to  inquire  who  his 
grandmother  was.  A  year  or  so  ago  I  heard  the  criminal 
described.  He  might  be  known  by  his  physical  irregu- 
larities. His  head  was  lopsided ;  nose  not  exactly  on  the 
medial  line ;  the  arm  bones  a  little  disproportioned  ;  the 
fingers  misshapen  ;  toes  deformed ;  and  so  on,  until  I  began 
to  wonder  if  it  might  not  soon  come  to  pass  that  we 
should  need  only  to  send  out  a  few  experts,  with  tape  line 
and  note  book,  and  so  find  out  who  are  criminals  to  be 
clapped  into  prison,  and  who  are  the  good  citizens  to  go 
free.  I  would  not  ridicule  or  deny  the  doctrine  of  heredity, 
or  instinctive  crime.  It  is  one  of  the  laws  of  our  being, 
and  therefore  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with.  There  are  no 
doubt  moral  idiots  as  there  are  other  idiots.  But  the 
number  is  so  utterly  insignificant  that  we  may  eliminate 
them  from  our  consideration  here.  Heredity,  or  instinct,  no 
doubt  influences  all  of  us  ;  but,  practically  with  none  of  us, 
is  it  fatalistic.  It  may  be  modified,  turned  aside,  overcome 
by  other  influences.  Old  mother  Jukes  and  her  criminal 
progeny  have  ever  been  the  clinching  argument  for 
instinctive  crime.  But  mother  Jukes  and  her  children 
have  committed  vastly  more  crimes  in  the  hands  of  the 
hereditarians,  than  they  ever  committed  in  actual  life.  It 
never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  these  doctors,  that  this 
family  might  have  been  improved,  if  someone  had  taken 
them  kindly  and  firmly  in  hand.  The  slums  of  New  York 
have  long  been  the  breeding  place  of  criminals.  Yet 
experience  is  proving  that  the  children  taken  out  of  these 
slums  and  placed  in  a  morally  healthful  environment, 
almost  invariably  grow  up  to  be  honest  men  and  virtuous 
women.  This  now  brings  us  to  the  third  and  last  class  of 
criminals. 

III.  The  occasional  criminal,  one  who  commits 
crime  in  consequence  of  the  occasion.  The  occasion 
makes  him  a  criminal.  "He  is  quite  a  normal  person. 
He  differs  little  from  the  ordinary  person."  He  may  or 
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he  may  not  be  a  little  predisposed  to  crime.  He  may  be 
a  little  heavy  on  the  lower  side  and  correspondingly  light 
on  the  upper  side;  is  no  doubt  weak;  but  he  is  not  in 
any  sense  of  criminal  character.  Under  favorable  circum- 
stances he  would  develop  into  a  good  citizen;  under 
unfavorable  circumstances  he  develops  into  a  criminal.  The 
occasional  criminal  is  practically  the  universal  type.  I 
know  there  is  the  habitual  criminal.  He  is  sometimes 
classed  by  himself,  and  sometimes  he  is  put  with  the 
instinctive  class.  He  belongs  to  neither;  he  is  simply  the 
occasional  criminal,  in  whom  crime  has  become  a  habit. 
It  is,  then,  the  occasional  criminal  in  whose  behalf  we 
should  erect  our  barriers.  He  is  made,  not  born;  and  we 
should  try  to  prevent  the  making  of  him.  The  truth  is, 
we  all  have  in  us  some  of  the  stuff  criminals  are  made  of. 
Every  man  comes  into  the  world  on  the  back  of  a  wild 
beast.  The  reins  are  put  into  his  own  hands.  Some  of 
us  are  a  little  stronger,  perhaps,  our  social  environment  is 
a  little  better,  and  we  have  been  able  to  hold  the  beast  in 
check.  Some  are  weak,  with  a  bad  environment,  and  the 
beast  has  gained  the  mastery.  And  I  take  it,  that  most, 
if  not  all  of  us,  can  look  back  to  some  moment  in  our 
career,  when  the  beast  came  dangerously  near  taking  the 
bit  in  his  teeth,  and  carrying  us  pell  mell  into  the  enemy's 
camp.  It  is  right  here  now,  society  must  put  its  barriers. 
It  must  make  the  way  to  crime  hard,  disagreeable ;  and 
the  way  to  virue  easy. 

Let  us  consider  now  the  making  of  criminals.  The 
principal  factof  as  already  intimated,  is  the  environment. 
It  is  almost  supreme.  As  environment  improves,  character 
improves ;  as  environment  becomes  vicious,  character 
degenerates  and  criminals  multiply.  Environment  may  be 
considered  under  the  heads:  First,  the  home.  The  slack- 
ness of  home  government,  the  lack  of  home  training,  is  a 
potent  factor  in  the  production  of  crime.  But  home  lies 
outside  the  scope  of  this  paper  and  so  we  dismiss  it  with 
this  remark. 
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Strong  drink  is  another  cause  of  crime.  Just  what 
proportion  of  criminals  are  such,  because  of  strong  drink, 
is  impossible  to  say.  For  one  of  our  American  prisons, 
the  estimate  is  98  per  cent.,  for  another  92  per  cent.,  for 
another  78  per  cent.  I  am  frequently  asked  if  it  is  not  a 
fact  that  at  least  75  per  cent,  of  the  men  in  our  Minne- 
sota state  prison,  are  not  there  purely  through  liquor. 
I  am  confident  these  estimates  are  too  high.  It  is  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  make  a  mistake  here.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  always  a  good  deal  of  sympathy 
for  the  one  who  commits  crime,  while  intoxicated ;  men 
know  this  and  take  advantage  of  it.  In  the  second  place, 
a  good  many  men  will  plan  a  crime  while  sober,  but  lack 
the  nerve  to  execute  it,  and  so  drink  to  get  the  nerve. 
And  lastly,  most  crimes  emanate  from  drinking  places, 
and  therefore,  people  jump  to  a  conclusion,  that  liquor  is 
the  cause  of  the  crimes.  From  my  own  observation,  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  drink  is  the  actual,  primal 
cause  of  25  per  cent,  or  even  20  per  cent,  of  crimes 
committed.  I  emphasize  this  thought  because  I  believe 
that  here  a  good  many  of  our  reforms  and  reformers  have 
been  switched  off  the  track.  The  cry  is,  stop  drink,  stop 
selling,  and  the  impression  seems  to  be  that  that  will 
make  us  all  saints.  Now  I  believe  thoroughly  in  prohibi- 
tion and  total  abstinence;  but  the  remedy  lies  primarily 
not  there.  Socially,  the  most  productive  cause  of  crime 
lies  back  of  drink ;  yes  is  itself  the  chief  cause  of  crime. 
The  great  body  of  criminals  come  from  the  cities  great 
and  small.  What  now  is  the  social  environment  of  the 
majority  of  the  young  men  in  the  city  ?  What  opportuni- 
ties for  pleasure,  amusement  or  social  intercourse  in  any 
form. 

I  have  in  mind  a  city  of  about  200,000.  For 
order,  morality  and  intelligence,  it  is  above  the  average  of 
American  cities.  In  this  city  are  something  like  10,000 
young  men  without  other  homes  than  hotels  or  boarding 
houses.  They  have  a  room  probably  8xio.  Through  the 
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day  they  work  in  stores,  offices,  shops  and  mills,  most  of 
them  belonging  to  the  common  laboring  class.  When  the 
days  work  is  over,  where  can  they  go  for  an  evenings 
recreation  ?  Where  can  they  meet  their  friends  for  a 
social  chat  or  entertainment?  They  have  no  home  with 
the  purifying  influence  of  mother  and  sister.  Where  now 
can  they  go?  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  young  men,  it  is 
not  in  human  nature,  to  sit  shut  up  in  a  room  8xio, 
often  with  no  stove  in  the  winter.  Now  the  only  doors 
that  open  and  invite  these  young  men  to  enter  are  the 
saloon,  the  gambling  hall,  the  low  variety  theater,  (they 
cannot  afford  the  high  opera)  and  the  brothel.  Every 
other  place  is  closed.  And  for  any  amusement  or  social 
intercourse  they  are  driven  of  necessity  to  these  places. 
Here  is  the  club.  It  is  the  only  one  they  have  or  can 
afford.  But  here  too,  at  this  club,  these  practically  pure 
and  innocent  young  men  meet  and  associate  with  the 
gambler,  thief,  burglar,  pimp,  and  every  scab  and  blotch 
on  society.  Here  they  become  familiar  with  vice.  Here 
crime  generates.  Here  criminals  are  made.  These  clubs, 
so  called,  are  the  gateways  to  the  realms  of  the  dead. 
Beyond  them  looms  the  dark  walls  of  the  penitentiary, 
and  a  broad  highway  leadeth  thereto,  and  many  there  be 
that  go  in  thereat.  Right  here  is  a  thought  for  our 
churches.  We  build  our  houses  of  worship  with  tall 
steeples,  reaching  up  to  heaven,  telling  God  where  we  are. 
We  preach  and  pray  that  God  will  save  the  young  men. 
We  anathematize  the  saloon.  Then  .we  lock  our  church 
door  seven  days  out  of  the  week,  except  about  five  hours 
on  Sunday  ;  while  the  saloon  keeper  gives  them  a  hearty 
welcome  every  day  and  night  too,  with  a  free  lunch  if 
they  are  hungry.  Here  too,  is  a  thought  for  the  reformer, 
the  good  citizen,  for  all.  We  have  fine  public  school 
buildings,  built  at  great  cost,  by  the  people ;  but  they  are 
open  only  for  a  certain  class,  and  certain  hours  of  the  day. 
Against  the  young  man  and  at  evening,  they  are  closed. 
When  I  consider  the  young  men  in  our  cities,  with 
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absolutely  no  provision  for  the  wants  of  their  social  nature 
except  that  which  is  vicious  and  immoral,  my  wonder  is, 
not  that  so  many  are  criminals,  but  so  few.  We  can't 
compete  with  these  places,  simply  because  we  have  never 
seriously  tried  to  compete  with  them.  This  is  not  idle 
sentiment.  I  am  not  laboring  under  the  notion  that  our 
criminals  are  poor  innocent  victims  instead  of  bad  sinners. 
Not  at  all.  I  have  had  too  much  experience  with  men  in 
prison  and  out  of  it,  too.  I  am  simply  resting  on  what  is 
today  the  teaching  of  the  best  educators  and  social 
scientists,  and  experience,  that  environment  is  the  prime 
factor  in  the  foundation  of  character.  If  society  provides 
only  a  vicious  environment,  she  will  develop  vicious 
characters.  If  a  healthy  environment,  she  will  develop 
healthy  characters. 

Here  is  where  I  would  set  up  my  barrier.  I  would 
erect  a  counter  attraction.  I  would  provide  places  of  resort 
for  recreation,  amusement,  social  intercourse,  self  improve- 
ment; all  pervaded  by  a  healthy  physical  and  moral 
atmosphere.  I  would  make  them  attractive.  Not,  using 
the  language  of  the  street,  too  "tony."  This  is  the 
difficulty  with  most  of  our  reading  rooms,  and  young 
men's  Christian  association  rooms.  They  are  too  fine  or 
refined  and  aristocratic.  They  are  all  right  for  the  more 
cultured  class  of  young  men,  but  not  for  the  great  mass  of 
them.  The  consequence  is,  the  majority  of  young  men 
avoid  these  places.  Pious  souls  mourn  over  the  depravity 
of  human  nature  when  the  "depravity"  is  nothing  more 
than  want  of  culture  or  esthetic  taste.  I  would  build  on 
a  lower  plan  of  esthetics,  a  more  popular  style,  neat, 
attractive  and  with  an  air  of  freedom  everywhere.  Some- 
thing after  the  style  of  the  London  Polytechnic  school 
founded  by  Mr.  Quintius  Hogg.  Also  the  people's  palaces 
of  London  with  gymnasiums,  reading  rooms,  rooms  for 
various  harmless  and  pleasant  games;  halls  for  concerts, 
lectures,  debates,  night  schools,  industrial  schools  for 
young  men  and  young  women;  in  short  a  school,  indus- 
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trial,  technical  and  social  where  young  men  and  young 
women  can  meet  for  instruction,  amusement  and  social 
intercourse,  in  an  atmosphere  pure  and  morally  bracing. 
The  church  of  Jesus  Christ  should  lead  in  this  work. 
It  is  time  for  the  church  to  learn,  that  unproductive 
capital  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  is  as  unwise  as  un- 
productive capital  in  the  things  of  this  world.  She  should 
invest  less  in  stones  and  brick  and  mortar,  and  more  in 
flesh  and  blood.  Better  take  down  the  steeple,  dispense 
with  some  ornamentation,  build  plainer  and  cheaper,  that 
she  may  be  able  also  to  build  here,  at  the  branching 
of  the  ways,  along  which  young  men  are  journeying  to 
honor  or  to  dishonor.  But  to  the  state,  including  of 
course  the  municipality,  belongs  this  work  especially.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  protect  itself.  The  best  pro- 
tection is  always  the  kind  to  be  sought.  A  school  teacher 
is  a  better  protector  than  a  policeman;  a  school  house 
than  a  penitentiary.  These  polytechnic  schools  or  peoples' 
palaces,  or  call  them  what  you  choose,  are  schools  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word,  and  a  legitimate  part  of  a  com- 
plete educational  system.  Our  common  school  system  isr 
in  its  original  conception,  the  best  in  the  world.  There 
are,  however,  mistakes  in  it  today.  It  is  like  some  of  the 
buildings  of  Chicago,  too  many  stories  high  for  the  space 
covered  on  the  ground.  A  man  out  in  San  Francisco 
proposes  putting  up  a  building  fourteen  stories  high. 
Considering  the  shakiness  of  the  earth  out  there,  I  would 
suggest  that  he  put  at  least  ten  of  these  fourteen  stories 
on  the  ground,  side  by  side.  So  our  school  system  ;  I 
would  broaden  it  at  the  base.  If  necessary  take  about 
eight  stories  off  the  top  and  put  them  on  the  ground. 
We,  as  a  nation,  recognize  the  duty  of  the  state  to  furnish 
its  citizens  with  at  least  the  rudiments  of  an  education. 
But  social  and  moral  education  are  vastly  more  essential 
to  good  citizenship  than  three  R's,  or  any  amount  of 
merely  intellectual  education.  I  do  not  say  there  are  no 
social  and  moral  educating  influences  in  our  public 
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schools.  Far  from  it.  But  I  say  this  :  Here  are  a  host  of 
young  men  and  young  women  outside  the  pale  of  these 
schools;  so  too,  outside  the  social  and  moral  influence  of 
home,  who  are  often  wreak,  whose  environment  is  largely 
anti-social  and  anti-moral,  all  calculated  to  make  them  bad 
citizens;  and  for  the  educational  wants  of  these,  the  state 
is  morally  and  for  its  own  safety,  bound  to  provide.  The 
success  of  the  Polytechnic  school  in  London,  and  people's 
palaces,  the  success  of  some  feeble  attempts  in  this  country 
along  the  same  line,  the  success  of  all  these,  even  ham- 
pered as  they  have  been  for  want  of  funds,  proves  beyond 
a  possibility  of  doubt  the  value  of  such  institutions,  and 
gives  a  hint  of  the  possibilities  of  saving  work  along  this 
line. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  this  is  only  one  barrier. 
I  make  no  claim  that  it  will  exterminate  all  crime  and 
criminals,  but  I  do  claim  that  it  will  do  much  toward  it. 
Nor  is  it  a  mere  incidental  attachment  to  the  great  re- 
demptive work  of  society.  It  is  basic.  The  pivot  on 
which  society  turns  upward  or  downward  is  education. 
But  remember  education  must  embrace  the  whole  man, 
physically,  mentally,  industrially,  socially  and  morally. 
And  the  supreme  element  in  this  education  is  the  moral. 
The  late  J.  M.  Guygau,  a  French  writer  of  the  highest 
authority,  on  education,  places  as  the  first  and  fundamental 
element,  moral  education.  But  this  includes  also,  social 
and  industrial  education. 

But  this  writer  adds  another  thought  of  tremendous 
importance.  How  is  this  education,  moral  and  social, 
especially  imparted  ?  By  suggestion,  he  says.  And  he 
piles  up  arguments  and  marshalls  witnesses  to  prove  it. 
And  he  succeeds.  Men  act  on  suggestions.  These  sugges- 
tions come  from  other  men,  from  pictures,  music,  sights, 
sounds,  the  whole  environment  is  full  of  suggestions  and 
these  are  the  great  schoolmasters  of  all  men.  Every  sug- 
gestion, good  or  bad,  according  to  the  teachings  of  Guygau 
and  others  too,  enters  as  an  educating  force  into  character. 
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When  now,  these  young  men  are  forced  literally,  to  spend 
their  hours  for  rest  and  recreation  in  an  environment  that 
suggests  drunkenness,  debauchery,  theft,  gambling,  forger)', 
anarchy  and  all  lawlessness,  they  will,  by  the  very  process 
of  education,  become  drunken,  debauched,  anarchists, 
thieves,  murderers,  and  criminals.  But  provide  for  them, 
in  their  hours  of  recreation,  an  environment  suggesting 
industry,  knowledge,  virtue,  social  and  moral  purity,  and 
by  the  same  processes  of  education  they,  not  all,  but 
many,  very  many,  the  majority,  will  develop  honesty  and 
integrity  into  good  citizens. 
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A     FEW    PRISON     PROBLEMS    FROM     A     CHAPLAIN'S    POINT    OF 

VIEW. 

BY   CHAPLAIN  J.   W.    BATT,    CONCORD,    MASS. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Prison    Congress  ; 

The  chaplains  are  greatly  honored  this  afternoon  in 
being  permitted  to  conduct  a  regular  session  of  this  body. 

We  should  like  respectfully  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  so  few  chaplains  attend  these  prison  Con- 
gresses. No  other  meeting  that  we  know  of  anywhere 
calls  together  so  many  prison  chaplains  officially,  as  does 
this  meeting  of  the  National  Prison  Congress.  And  yet 
there  are  but  few  here.  We  have  sometimes  had  eight  or 
ten  or  a  dozen  chaplains  present,  but  very  rarely  so  many 
as  the  largest  number.  Counting  every  one  whom  we 
could  properly  include  in  our  list  at  our  chaplains'  meet- 
ings we  have  but  ten  present  this  year. 

Various  reasons  of  this  small  attendance  of  the 
chaplains  are  not  far  to  seek.  The  chaplain  is  very  apt 
to  come  to  this  Congress  if  he  comes  at  all,  at  his  own 
expense.  Sometimes  indeed  he  is  brought  along  as  the 
guest  of  the  warden.  This  is  very  kind  of  the  warden. 
Nevertheless  the  chaplain  does  not  like  to  be  a  burden 
upon  any  one.  We  submit  to  you  whether  it  would  not 
be  desirable  that  chaplains  of  reasonable  length  of  service 
in  their  prisons,  every  other  year,  or  every  third  year, 
according  to  some  carefully  considered  principle,  should  be 
allowed  from  prison  funds  a  reasonable  portion  of  their 
expense  in  coming. 

We  have  now  maintained  a  National  Chaplain's 
Association  for  about  eleven  years.  The  early  history  of 
it  is  detailed  in  the  Pittsburg  volume  of  Congress  Reports, 
1891,  page  221.  During  all  this  time  the  Rev.  George 
H.  Hickox,  D.  D.,  of  Jackson,  Mich.,  has  been  president 
of  our  Association.  He  is  held  in  very  great  honor  among 
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us,  and  is  now  one  of  the   chaplains    longest  in  service  in 
the  country. 

If  his  seniority  in  the  service,  and  the  character  of 
his  service  and  the  prominence  of  the  prison  in  which  he 
labors,  be  considered  together  with  his  service  for  many 
years  in  this  Congress,  we  think  he  will  be  fairly  judged 
pre-eminent  among  the  chaplains  of  America,  no  doubt 
he  is  one  of  the  pre-eminent  chaplains  of  the  world. 

Prison  administration  presents  some  difficult  problems, 
concerning  which  there  has  been  difference  of  opinion  among 
wise  men. 

We  shall  understand  these  problems  best  by  studying 
them  from  every  point  of  view.  The  ancient  shield  was 
thought  to  be  brass  by  some,  and  was  thought  to  be  silver 
by  others.  It  was  only  when  there  had  been  some  ex- 
change of  testimony  among  different  observers,  and  when 
it  had  been  thoroughly  looked  at  from  opposite  points  of 
view,  that  the  shield  was  fully  understood.  We  have  nothing 
to  lose,  certainly,  if  we  allow  testimony  upon  these  prob- 
lems from  all  points  of  view. 

The  religious  teacher  who  is  in  the  prison  a  good 
deal,  but  who  has  no  responsibility  for  the  practical  ex- 
ecutive administration  of  the  place,  may  be  in  some  respects 
poorly  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  about  prison  things. 
Nevertheless  there  may  be  conditions  in  which  this  man, 
going  in  and  out  for  years,  always  thinking,  always  theo- 
rizing, constantly  observing  such  results  as  come  within  his 
knowledge,  may  have  some  suggestions  to  make  which  may 
not  be  unworthy  to  be  reckoned  in  as  a  part  of  the  ma- 
terial, in  view  of  which  wise  results  may  be  deduced.  It 
is  in  that  spirit  that  we  speak  this  afternoon. 

We  never  come  to  the  Prison  Congress  without  being 
greatly  impressed  with  the  force  and  the  ability  of  our 
honored  wardens.  Those  men  also  who  are  on  prison 
commissions  of  the  different  states,  and  who  are  often  pro- 
fessional reformers,  and  theorists  and  public  teachers  upon 
prison  topics,  greatly  impress  us  by  their  intelligence  and 
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their  character.  If  we  venture  to  add  anything  to  what 
such  men  say  it  is  because  it  does  sometimes  seem  to  us 
that  a  faithful  religious  teacher,  preacher  in  the  prison  year 
after  year,  if  he  has  any  intelligence,  if  he  has  any  dispo- 
sition to  observe  or  to  study  the  things  that  Providence 
puts  right  before  him,  must  see  some  of  the  things  of  the 
prison  in  a  light  which  is  very  clear. 

It  is  with  this  impression  that  we  ask  you  this  after- 
noon to  allow  us  to  present  to  you  as  to  friends  a  few 
prison  problems  in  our  own  way. 

SHOULD   ALL   PRISONS   BE   REFORMATORY   PRISONS? 

We  desire  to  go  on  record  upon  this  question  in  the 
affirmative.  The  question  refers  to  prisons  generally.  What 
peculiar  and  exceptional  prisons  there  might  be  somewhere 
in  the  world  for  monstrosities,  or  for  the  mentally  and 
morally  insane,  we  do  not  know.  But  having  reference  to 
all  prisons  that  are  intended  for  the  usual  purpose  of  prisons, 
we  would  say  in  regard  to  them  unhesitatingly  that  they 
should  be  conducted  upon  reformatory  principles. 

Every  man,  to  the  end  of  time,  is  his  brother's  keeper. 
God  has  made  us  so.  We  shall  never  escape  from  that  obli- 
gation. When  the  state  arrests  a  human  being  and  throws 
him  into  a  prison  helpless,  and  makes  him  a  prisoner  almost 
body  and  soul,  the  state  is  bound  to  remember  that  the  state 
is  our  brother's  keeper.  Who  are  the  state?  You  and  I 
are  the  state,  and  God  has  made  us  our  brother's  keeper, 
and  nothing  whatever  that  our  brother  can  do  will  alter 
that  obligation  while  he  lives. 

Our  Lord  has  bidden  us  to  go  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,  and  every  creature  in- 
cludes every  prisoner.  You  cannot  preach  the  gospel  to 
a  man  without  any  effort  to  lift  him  up.  Preaching  to  a 
man  implies  the  effort  to  lift  him  up.  The  state  does  not 
preach  to  a  prisoner  by  preaching  at  him.  The  state  does 
not  discharge  this  Christian  obligation  by  flinging  a  proof 
text  in  his  face,  or  by  flinging  a  preacher  in  his  face  either. 
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We  may  preach  the  gospel  to  the  far-off  heathen  by 
our  agent.  Not  every  one  of  us  can  go  to  the  heathen  in 
person,  and  to  them  we  may  send  our  deputy.  But  when 
we  are  personally  in  the  presence  of  a  prisoner  we  cannot 
delegate  the  duty  to  preach  to  him  the  gospel.  There  is 
no  way  for  the  state  to  give  the  gospel  of  redemption  to 
any  person  otherwise  than  in  the  effort  to  lift  him  up  into 
something  better  than  he  is. 

Every  prison,  therefore,  on  the  basis  of  Christian  obli- 
gation, must  be  a  reformatory  prison. 

Do  you  say  there  are  fiends  who  cannot  be  made  any 
better?  We  reply  that  we  are  not  talking  about  monstrosi- 
ties. What  monstrosities  there  may  be  here  or  there  in 
human  form  we  do  not  know.  But  away  with  all  quibbles 
and  merely  technical  objections.  The  men  in  our  prisons 
are  not  fiends.  Go  through  our  prisons,  and  you  do  not 
find  them  such.  Our  wardens  know  that  prisoners  as  a 
class  are  not  fiends.  No  man  could  go  through  our  prisons 
with  any  generous  estimate  of  men  in  his  heart  and  say 
that  prisoners  are  a  set  of  fiends.  It  is  not  so. 

There  are  very  bad  men  in  prison.  There  are  very 
ignorant  men,  there  are  very  brutish  men  in  prison.  But 
there  is  no  man  so  ignorant  that  he  cannot  learn  some- 
thing. There  is  no  person  so  fiendish  that  he  can't  be 
made  a  little  better.  There  is  no  person  so  brutish  that 
he  cannot  be  lifted  up  a  little  in  the  scale  of  humanity. 
Mind  your  marching  orders,  prison  men.  lyift  up  your 
fallen  brother. 

Well,  someone  says,  there  are  life  prisoners.  Suppos- 
ing there  are.  If  a  man  is  condemned  to  spend  his  life 
in  prison,  oh!  how  much  he  needs  something  to  help  him 
bear  such  a  terrible  lot  as  that!  A  man  who  has  done 
something  so  dreadful  that  he  must  be  forever  forbidden 
to  enter  the  world  again!  In  the  name  of  duty!  In  the 
name  of  all  that  is  pure  and  sweet !  In  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ — how  much  ought  to  be  done  for  that  man,  to 
make  him  a  better  man. 
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But,  you  say  some  men  are  under  sentence  of  death. 
All  the  more,  then,  by  every  allurement,  by  every  heavenly 
influence,  by  that  which  is  far  superior  to  any  merely 
professional  service  of  priest  or  minister,  he  ought  to  be 
lifted  up  if  possible,  out  of  his  dreadful  self,  into  the  bosom 
of  God,  before  he  mounts  the  scaffold. 

But  someone  says,  there  are  some  men  for  whom 
there  is  more  hope  of  reformation  than  for  others.  Very 
well,  classify  your  prisoners  as  well  as  you  can,  and  work 
with  every  class  according  to  the  possibilities  in  the  case 
of  that  class.  Do  for  some,  more  than  you  do  for  others, 
if  that  be  best.  But  for  all,  do  something  Remember  it 
is  very  difficult  for  any  finite  mind  to  decide  surely  be- 
tween men  in  regard  to  their  promise  of  reformation. 

The  most  expert  warden  himself  will  sometimes  be 
surprised  to  find  the  man  whom  he  thought  was  past  all 
hope  of  reformation,  coming  up  to  do  better  than  some 
other  prisoner,  concerning  whom  he  had  a  more  friendly 
prediction. 

Let  us  never  forget  this,  that  God  Himself  has  written 
the  necessity  of  the  reformatory  principle  in  the  very 
structure  of  man. 

A  prison  keeper  who  tries  to  hold  men  on  brute 
principles  simply,  inevitably  becomes  brutish  himself. 
The  prison  officer  who  associates  with  prisoners  without 
earnest  effort  to  make  those  prisoners  better  men,  inevita- 
bly sinks  down  toward  their  level.  A  prison  officer  has 
no  hope  for  himself  of  maintaining  delicacy  of  moral 
character,  fineness  of  moral  feeling,  unless  he  is  earnest  in 
the  effort  to  reform  the  men  whom  he  is  set  to  watch. 

SHOULD   THE   PRINCIPLE   OF   THE  INDETERMINATE   SENTENCE 
BE   GENERALLY   APPLIED   IN    ALL   OUR   PRISONS? 

We  would  answer,  yes,  it  should  be  generally  applied. 

The  indeterminate  principle  rightly  understood  is  not 
a  device  for  the  promiscuous  shortening  of  just  prison  sen- 
tences. It  is  not  a  device  for  giving  an  extravagant  reward 
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to  a  prisoner  who  simply  does  what  every  prisoner  ought 
to  do,  and  ought  to  be  compelled  to  do,  even  if  he  stays 
his  whole  time.  The  indeterminate  sentence  is  not  a  device 
to  reward  mere  superficial  correctness  of  prison  conduct. 

The  indeterminate  sentence  implies  simply  the  condi- 
tional liberation  of  a  prisoner  who  gives  good  evidence  to 
keen  judgment  that  he  is  a  changed  man,  that  he  has  had 
a  change  of  heart  and  purpose — such  a  change  that  he  can 
be  trusted,  conditionally  under  proper  safeguards,  to  go 
abroad  somewhat  before  the  full  expiration  of  an  extreme 
sentence. 

With  this  interpretation  of  what  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence is,  we  advocate  its  graded  and  general  application  in 
our  prisons. 

Such  a  sentence  implies  some  provision  of  law  for  an 
adequate  surveillance  of  such  men.  We  do  not  advocate 
paroling  prisoners  without  any  efficient  system  for  even 
observing  whether  they  honor  their  parole  or  not.  When 
we  ask  for  the  graded  application  of  the  principle,  the  age 
of  the  prisoner,  whether  he  is  a  first  offender  or  a  recidivist, 
and  a  great  many  other  facts  of  the  kind  must  enter  into 
the  question  of  the  amount  of  favor  that  shall  be  given 
him  in  the  way  of  early  release. 

In  regard  to  life  prisoners,  perhaps  the  principle  may 
need  to  be  withheld  from  them  until  a  life  sentence  comes 
to  mean  something.  The  question  of  capital  punishment 
cannot  be  deliberately  and  satisfactorily  determined  by  the 
American  people  as  long  as  it  is  impossible  to  sentence  a 
man  to  prison  for  life  with  any  approximate  certainty  that 
that  sentence  will  be  carried  out  inflexibly.  Our  people 
can  never  determine  whether  or  not  they  wish  to  abolish 
capital  punishment  and  put  a  life  sentence  in  its  place 
until  it  is  shown  that  there  can  be  life  sentences. 

But  these  instances  of  a  life  sentence  are  comparatively 
rare,  and  we  therefore  say  that  we  are  in  favor  of  a  gen- 
eral application  of  the  principle. 

We    wish    to    call    attention    to    the    fact    that    if    this 
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principle  were  adopted,  the  present  system  of  giving  state 
prisoners  "good  time  off;"  would  be  abolished.  The 
application  of  that  system  is  now  in  a  very  corrupt  condi- 
tion, and  ought  to  be  abolished  in  some  prisons  at  least. 
The  prisoner  claims  this  nominal  good  time  off,  simply  on 
the  ground  that  he  has  not  been  put  in  solitary.  No 
prisoner  ought  to  be  allowed  much  good  time  off  for 
simply  having  been  fairly  decent  in  the  prison.  It  ought 
to  be  impossible  for  a  prisoner  who  has  been  lazy,  who 
has  been  ugly,  who  has  been  against  the'  administration  of 
the  prison,  and  in  every  way  evil  in  his  influence  upon 
other  prisoners  all  the  time  he  has  been  a  prisoner,  to 
claim  any  good  time  off  from  his  sentence.  It  is  a  part 
of  our  reason  for  advocating  an  application  of  the  indeter- 
minate principle  that  we  may  get  rid  of  this  very  applica- 
tion of  the  good-time-off  principle  which  is  now  in  so 
unsatisfactory  a  condition. 

With  this  explanation,  we  would  say  wherever  there 
can  be  reasonable  and  conclusive  evidence,  not  simply  of 
superficial  good  conduct  from  the  shrewdest  of  motives, 
and  from  the  most  selfish  of  reasons,  but  of  such  change 
in  the  heart  and  the  purpose  of  a  prisoner  as  calls  for  it, 
let  there  be  favor  shown,  in  a  very  guarded  manner,  and 
with  very  efficient  measures  for  following  the  man  up  to 
see  that  he  observes  the  sacred  promise  he  has  given. 
Let  there  be  great  vigor  in  the  application  of  this  system, 
and  it  seems  to  us  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
practical  advantage  and  the  higher  wisdom  of  the  indeter- 
minate principle. 

CORPORAL   PUNISHMENT. 

We  believe  that  corporal  punishment  rarely  or  never 
ought  to  be  used  in  a  prison.  We  honor  what  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory  and 
other  wardens  have  said  here  publicly,  to  the  effect  that 
such  punishment  should  not  be  used,  and  also  that  much 
confinement  in  dark  cells  is  not  useful;  and  also  that 
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severe  punishment  of  all  kinds  should  be  generally  avoided. 

If  it  be  asked  how  discipline  is  to  be  maintained  in 
a  reformatory  prison,  if  a  warden  is  forbidden  to  use 
corporal  punishment,  we  reply,  we  do  not  think  a  warden 
should  be  forbidden  to  use  such  punishment.  We  think  a 
warden  ought  to  be  supreme  in  the  prison.  If  it  be 
necessary,  in  his  judgment  in  any  emergency  to  strike  a 
man,  we  think  he  ought  to  be  trusted.  We  do  not  think 
there  ought  to  be  any  law  forbidding  him  to  strike  a  man 
in  the  prison,  except  a  law  which  is  self-imposed. 

If  it  be  found  necessary  to  chain  up  a  man  tempora- 
rily in  a  dark  dungeon,  we  do  not  think  there  ought  to  be 
any  law  to  forbid  it.  If  you  please,  let  the  prison  admin- 
istration be  required  to  report  daily  to  the  commissioners, 
how  many  men  are  undergoing  the  severest  punishment, 
but  otherwise  trust  the  warden. 

Let  prisoners  understand  and  let  everybody  else 
understand,  not  only  that  there  is  no  law  to  hinder 
corporal  punishment  but  that  there  is  no  public  sentiment 
to  forbid  it  in  an  emergency  where  the  warden  may  think 
it  necessary. 

May  not  the  facts  be  summarized  in  this  way? 

1.  Discipline  must  be  maintained  in  the  prison  at  all 
hazards. 

2.  Other    things    being    equal,  that    administration    is 
the  best  that  uses  severe  punishment  the  least. 

3.  Good    discipline    requires    not    only    quiet    in    the 
prison,    and     ordinary    decent  order,    but    it    requires    that 
prisoners    be    quickly    responsive    to    moral    influence    from 
the  administiation,  and  that  they  be  held  loyal   to    a    high 
standard  of  effort  for  their  own   advancement. 

4.  Government   by    moral    influence   is    a  higher,  and 
in    every    way    a    much    better    form    of  government    than 
by  physical  force. 

5.  The   secret  of  the    highest   prison    discipline   with 
the  least  physical  force,  lies  in  character  in  the  officers. 

When    the    warden    is  himself   a   man  of    high    moral 
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character,  and  when  he  is  properly  sustained  by  a  corps 
of  officers  abundantly  large  for  the  work,  who  are  also 
men  that  command  the  thorough  moral  respect  of  prisoners 
and  when  everything  about  the  prison  is  structurally  right, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  strike  men  very  often  if  ever. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  resort  to  severe  punishment 
very  often,  and  perhaps  rarely  ever. 

The  strongest  force  in  governing  human  beings  is 
moral  force.  The  reason  why  corporal  punishment  is  some- 
times used  oftener  than  it  ought  to  be  used,  is  because 
there  is  a  lack  of  moral  power. 

It  is  a  very  simple  fact  constantly  illustrated  in  prison 
life,  that  one  officer  has  more  serious  trouble  with  prisoners 
than  another,  without  exerting  any  better  influence,  or 
keeping  any  better  order.  One  officer  uses  more  harsh 
epithets,  more  marks  and  perhaps  more  blows,  than  another. 

Give  a  man  of  high  character  and  of  great  moral  in- 
fluence, for  a  warden.  Then  give  amply  sufficient  officers 
for  the  work  to  be  done — every  one  of  them  a  man  whom 
prisoners  respect  for  his  moral  character — every  one  of  them 
a  man  capable  of  influencing  men  by  moral  force — then 
give  a  Sabbath  and  the  Ten  Commandments  in  the  prison 
everywhere — then  give  no  small  amount  of  good  literature 
to  distribute — then  give  considerable  freedom  for  meetings 
and  for  educational  assemblies  of  prisoners — then  give  build- 
ings, constructed  according  to  all  the  light  we  have  now 
upon  the  subject  of  prison  architecture — then  give  reason- 
able time  to  develop  a  good  routine  life  in  the  prison — 
and  afterward  whatever  the  prisoners  are,  there  will  be  very 
little  occasion  for  ever  striking  anybody,  or  for  frequently 
punishing  anybody  with  severe  corporal  infliction. 

In  a  word,  the  best  way  to  avoid  harsh  measures  in 
prisons,  is  not  a  law  againt  corporal  punishment,  but  char- 
acter in  the  official  force. 

An  inert,  beery  officer,  full  of  tobacco,  and  trying  to 
govern  prisoners  who  are  under  him  by  compromises  and 
by  concessions,  is  enough  to  hinder  good  discipline  in  any 
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prison,  strap  or  no  strap.  Convert  such  officers  all  through 
the  prison  if  there  are  any,  and  make  them  better  men, 
and  corporal  punishment  will  disappear  of  its  own  accord. 

THE   SUPREMACY   OF   THE   WARDEN. 

We  should  like  to  bear  testimony  that  our  prison  ex- 
perience goes  to  impress  upon  us  the  importance  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  warden  in  the  prison.  With  a  view  to 
efficiency  there  can  be  but  one  head  in  the  prison,  and  one 
head  there  ought  to  be.  A  two-headed  administration  in 
the  prison  seems  to  us  impossible,  except  by  a  sacrifice  of 
vital  advantages. 

The  warden  should  be  what  he  ought  to  be,  and  then 
every  worker  in  the  prison  should  be  subordinate  to  the 
warden,  and  assistant  to  the  warden,  and  should  be  there 
by  permission  of  the  warden. 

It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  a  chaplain  thinks  he 
ought  to  have,  in  some  way,  an  independent  jurisdiction  in 
the  prison.  He  thinks  he  ought  to  have  a  commission 
from  the  governor  just  the  same  as  the  warden  has,  and  in 
that  respect  be  on  equality  with  the  warden.  Such  is  the 
case  in  many  prisons,  and  such  ought  to  be  the  case,  per- 
haps, where  the  warden  is  not  in  sympathy  with  religious 
work. 

But  we  cannot  think  that  where  relations  between 
these  two  men  are  normal,  such  as  they  ought  to  be  always 
in  the  prison,  and  such  as  they  must  be  for  the  best  re- 
sults, the  warden  should  be  less  than  supreme  in.  the  in- 
stitution. 

But  in  order  that  a  warden  should  be  supreme  in  the 
prison,  he  should  be,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a  man  of  marked 
spiritual  power.  He  must  believe  in  spiritual  things.  He 
must  believe  in  the  supremacy  of  moral  motives,  and  he 
must  be  able  to  use  moral  appeal.  If  we  said  he  ought  to 
be  a  Christian  man,  we  might  be  understood  to  speak  in 
a  technical  sense.  Let  us  therefore  put  it  a  little  differ- 
ently and  say,  he  ought  to  be  a  man,  in  the  largest  and 
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best  sense  of  the  word.  He  should  believe  in  the  Christian 
religion,  not  only  for  other  people,  but  for  himself.  If  he 
is  facile  in  talking  to  prisoners  about  the  innermost  things 
of  their  life,  so  that  he  talks  to  them  with  great  force,  and 
really  gets  hold  of  their  hearts,  and  is  a  father  to  the  men 
all  through  the  prison,  so  much  the  better. 

We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  warden  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  preacher,  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word. 
His  duties  will  be  so  many  and  so  varied  that  he  could 
not  very  well  take  care  of  the  pulpit.  He  must  have  a 
helper  to  do  that.  Of  course  it  is  not  meant  that  he  needs 
to  be  a  rhetorician,  or  that  he  must  be  a  "tonguey"  man 
at  all.  But  he  needs  to  be  a  man  of  very  great  moral  force 
as  well  as  physical  will  power ;  and  being  such,  he  may  at 
once  become,  morally  and  spiritually,  a  father  to  all  the 
prisoners,  so  that  they  all  look  up  to  him  as  a  man  of 
God,  as  well  as  an  appointee  of  the  governor,  and  so  that 
the  preacher  too  looks  up  to  the  warden,  and  feels  that  the 
warden  is  really,  in  a  human  sense,  a  source  of  moral  life 
in  the  place,-  as  well  as  of  temporal  power. 

Such  a  man  should  choose  his  own  chaplain  helper, 
and  while  such  a  helper  will  do  the  greater  part  of  the 
preaching  perhaps,  so  far  as  the  number  of  services  is  con- 
cerned, it  will  be  the  warden  after  all  that  is  speaking 
through  every  sermon  that  is  preached,  and  it  will  be  the 
honored  warden  that  is  behind  and  within  it  all.  He  will 
carry  on  the  religious  work  of  the  prison,  although  he 
employs  a  helper  in  that  department,  just  as  he  has  a  right 
to  employ  a  helper  in  any  other  department  of  the  work 
of  the  prison.  It  seems  to  us  necessary  that  the  warden 
should  have  this  complete  sway  in  the  prison. 

In  what  I  am  now  saying  I  am  not  lowering  the 
standard  for  a  chaplain,  but  rather  exalting  the  standard  ot 
the  warden.  The  bishop  of  the  diocese  may  preach  to  his 
great  congregation  but  little.  He  sees  a  few  one  Sunday, 
a  few  another,  and  a  few  another.  Nevertheless  he  is  at 
the  head  of  the  religious  work  in  the  whole  diocese;  he  is 
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preaching  through  his  preacher  helpers  all  over  the  diocese. 
I  would  have  the  warden  at  the  head  of  everything  at 
the  prison,  including  the  religious  work,  and  then  I  would 
love  myself  to  be  for  him  a  chaplain  helper,  by  whom  he 
does  a  part  of  the  work,  somewhat  as  the  bishop  of  a  diocese. 
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Rev.  H.  H.  Hart,  Minnesota.  I  have  been  interested 
in  what  has  been  said.  It  has  been  my  work  for  twelve 
years  to  visit  public  institutions  and  I  have  visited  a  good 
many  prisons.  I  am  profoundly  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  religion  is  an  essential  factor  in  the  line  of 
reformatory  work.  When  we  undertake  to  reform  a  man 
we  need  to  use  every  agency.  Those  of  us  who  have 
made  the  effort  to  reform  a  drunkard  or  a  pauper  or  a 
criminal  know  what  a  tremendously  difficult  task  it  is.  I 
believe  there  is  such  a  thing  as  reformation  which  does 
not  include  a  religious  conversion  so  that  a  man  may  go 
on  through  his  life  without  criminal  practices,  but  the 
most  permanent  form  of  reformation  is  found  where  you 
have  regeneration  in  the  soul  of  the  man.  You  have  got 
to  reach  his  will.  No  man  was  ever  reformed  against  his 
will.  You  cannot  impose  any  force  which  will  reform  a 
man  against  his  will.  It  is  to  be  rooted  in  the  purpose 
of  the  man.  Religion  is  the  most  powerful  agency  to 
bring  this  about.  But  here  the  difficulty  begins,  I  believe 
there  is  no  part  of  the  work  of  reformation  which  is  more 
delicate,  which  requires  more  wisdom,  the  wisdom  that 
comes  from  God,  than  the  effort  to  apply  religion  to  the 
man  behind  the  bar.  I  have  had  some  observation  on  the 
subject.  There  is  no  place  where  there  is  more  danger  of 
tempting  a  man  to  the  vice  of  hypocricy  than  by  an 
injudicious  effort  to  introduce  religion  as  a  reformative 
agent.  I  fell  in  once  with  a  chaplain  and  he  gave  me  an 
account  of  a  work  of  grace  that  was  going  on  in  his 
prison  and  a  friend  went  down  to  see  that  work  of  grace 
and  he  was  convinced  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  farce, 
that  the  men  were  simply  amusing  themselves  with  him, 
and  playing  on  his  credulity  and  he  was  deceived.  He 
was  unconsciously  creating  a  set  of  hypocrites.  They 
thought  they  would  be  more  able  to  get  a  pardon  if  they 
could  get  the  chaplain  to  intercede  with  the  governor.  If 
you  allow  men  to  believe  that  they  can  make  a  gain  of  god- 
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liness,  or  that  if  they  experience  religion  they  can  get  in 
favor  with  the  prison  administration,  then  you  have  done 
a  dangerous  thing.  But  it  is  not  necessary  that  this 
should  be  done  to  produce  evil  results.  We  had  in  prison 
a  good  man,  a  chaplain,  who  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  have  a  church  organized  in  the  prison  from 
which  they  could  give  letters  to  churches  outside,  but  it 
did  not  work  and  the  church  was  disbanded.  I  speak  of 
these  things  to  illustrate  the  difficulty.  I  never  shall  for- 
get a  story  Chaplain  Byers  told  me  of  a  prisoner  who 
wanted  to  be  baptized  before  all  the  men,  but  the  chaplain 
seemed  to  think  that  a  private  exercise  would  be  more 
profitable,  much  to  the  man's  disappointment. 

It  has  been  said  truly,  that  after  all  it  must  be  hand- 
to-hand  work,  individual  work.  What  the  chaplain  is  in 
himself  in  his  soul ;  what  he  is  as  a  Christian  and  a  man 
— robust,  consecrated,  self-sacrificing — will-  determine  what 
his  influence  shall  be.  The  chaplain  who  is  contented  to 
stand  up  Sunday  after  Sunday,  and  stay  away  the  rest  of 
the  week,  is  unfit  for  his  work.  The  man  who  has  learned 
to  go  through  the  shops  and  get  in  a  word  at  the  bench 
with  some  man  who  is  getting  discouraged  ;  who  has  the 
confidence  of  his  men  so  that  they  will  pour  out  the  secrets 
of  their  soul  to  him,  and  who  after  they  have  gone  out 
will  write  back  to  ask  his  counsel  and  report  their  gains, 
their  losses  and  discouragements — he  is  the  man  fit  to  be 
a  prison  chaplain.  But  such  chaplains  are  very  hard  to 
find.  I  never  shall  forget  one  man  who  was  a  prison 
chaplain,  who  had  no  sort  of  interest  in  the  men — whose 
duties  were  perfunctory.  It  seemed  to  me  a  crime  against 
those  men  that  they  should  be  subjected  to  the  influence 
of  such  a  man  as  that.  He  did  not  seem  to  care  for  one 
of  them.  I  am  not  well  impressed  with  the  idea  of  having 
services  conducted  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  by  members  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  not  because  they  are 
not  consecrated,  but  because  I  believe  it  is  necessary  to 
have  peculiar  experience  and  peculiar  knowledge  to  deal 
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wisely  with  these  people.  One  must  know  something  of 
the  world  of  the  convict.  Those  who  have  had  long  ex- 
perience as  chaplains,  like  Dr.  Byers,  for  example,  come  to 
recognize  the  inner  working  of  their  souls.  Their  minds 
work  peculiarly,  and  to  bring  to  bear  good  impressions  on 
them,  a  man  must  apprehend  something  of  this.  Many  of 
them  are  like  children,  they  are  interested  in  a  good  story, 
and  often  show  much  feeling.  If  a  good  sister  makes  a 
temperance  address,  and  at  the  close  asks  how  many  men 
have  been  brought  into  prison  by  strong  drink,  you  will 
see  nine-tenths  of  the  hands  go  up.  That  is  usually  what 
she  wants,  and  so  they  do  it.  But  you  cannot  place  any 
reliance  on  that. 

Chaplain  Hickox.  I  want  to  make  a  remark  in 
reference  to  the  supposed  fact  presented  by  Mr.  Hart,  that 
a  man  will  take  more  action  in  reference  to  religion  or  in 
connection  with  its  exercises,  in  order  that  they  may 
curry  favor  and  get  assistance  in  securing  their  release 
prematurely.  How  that  may  be  in  other  prisons  I  am  not 
informed,  but  the  conviction  of  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  men  in  our  prison  is  that  if  a  man  makes  'pre- 
tensions or  professions  in  that  way,  or  takes  action  in  that 
direction,  it  lessens  his  chance  of  a  release.  It  would  be 
well  nigh  literally  true  for  me  to  say  that  they  never 
come  to  me  soliciting  my  aid  in  securing  their  release. 
They  come  to  me  sometimes  and  say  I  wish  I  could  get 
help,  but  there  is  no  pretence,  no  putting  up  a  job  in 
that  way  upon  me  in  their  estimation.  We  strive  to 
make  our  men  manly.  I  hear  the  presentation  of  flowers 
spoken  of  as  being  a  weak  and  womanish  thing  and 
something  unworthy.  Our  men  take  the  presentation  of  a 
flower  just  as  anyone  else  would  take  it ;  it  does  not 
weaken  them  at  all.  They  have  no  unfair  thought  in 
connection  with  it,  it  is  a  flower  presented  by  a  friend 
but  it  does  not  lead  them  to  forget  that  they  are  in 
prison.  It  does  not  lead  them  to  forbear  saying,  I  am  a 
villain.  The  severest  denunciation  I  have  ever  heard  of 
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the  criminal  has  been  from  criminals  themselves,  and  they 
mean  it.  It  is  the  influence  of  the  place  generally,  and 
the  chief  influences  emanate  from  the  warden  and  the 
chaplain.  Let  the  name  of  Christ  be  presented  in  its 
dignity,  in  its  simplicity  and  in  its  divine  uplifting  power, 
and  then  let  those  men  see  man  in  the  warden  and  in 
the  chaplain  and  so  for  as  may  be  all  their  officers,  and 
you  make  them  men  rather  than  children.  It  gives  them 
feeling  and  soul.  It  gives  them  determination  of  purpose 
and  they  come  to  hold  themselves  firmly  to  the  most 
extended  sentences.  I  wish  you  knew  what  must  be  done 
before  our  prisoners  reach  the  mental  and  the  moral  alti- 
tude they  must  reach.  I  hope  every  soul  present  will  strive 
to  reach  that  position  where  they  will  be  able  to  help  us  in 
this  work. 

Q.     Do  you  hear  from    your   men   after   they   go  out? 

Chaplain  Hickox. — Yes,  and  we  hear  that  one  is 
traveling  on  the  railroad,  that  another  is  earning  $4000  a 
year,  that  another  is  preaching  the  gospel,  that  another  is 
in  charge  of  a  portion  of  the  state  hospital,  that  another 
is  farming,  that  another  is  employed  by  an  extensive  firm, 
that  another  is  shipping  freight  and  faithfully  and  hon- 
estly doing  his  work,  that  another  is  employed  in  teaching 
six  days  of  the  week  and  teaching  the  Bible  in  a  neigh- 
boring school  house  upon  the  Lord's  day.  We  know  of 
many  of  these  things. 

Chaplain  Hall.  I  have  had  experience  under  five 
different  wardens  and  I  have  found  in  every  warden  some 
good  influence.  I  have  had  acquaintance  with  one  warden 
almost  typical  of  the  one  described  by  our  brother  Batt, 
though  the  outcome  was  not  so  very  favorable.  The 
warden  with  whom  I  was  first  made  chaplain  was  a  very 
fine  man,  a  Christian  man  who  endeavored  to  make  the 
prisoners  his  friends.  He  called  them  his  children  and  he 
was  their  father.  He  had  speakers  come  for  them  from 
abroad,  he  had  lectures  for  them,  and  took  pains  at  almost 
every  Sabbath  serve  at  the  close  to  give  an  exhortation  or 
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a  good  talk.  He  said  to  them  one  day,  you  are  my 
children  and  I  am  your  father,  and  if  you  are  good 
children,  I  shall  be  good  to  you. 

If  you  are  disobedient,  like  a  good  father  I  shall  punish 
you.  I  believe  in  having  a  warden  a  spiritually  minded 
and  devoted  man.  At  the  end  of  this  man's  term  of  ser- 
vice, as  he  passed  through  the  dining-room  the  convicts 
pelted  him  with  bread.  Now,  that  was  a  good  man.  Ht 
stands  as  high  in  the  estimation  of  Colorado  as  any  man  I 
know,  but  I  think  he  took  the  wrong  position.  I  have 
been  asked  by  wardens  what  I  considered  the  duties  of  the 
chaplain,  I  have  replied,  to  conduct  all  the  religious  ser- 
vices, to  attend  to  the  mail,  and  to  try  to  maintain  good 
discipline  and  obedience  to  the  rules,  and  to  help  the 
warden  in  his  influence  so  far  as  I  could.  The  chaplain 
has  nothing  to  do  with  making  the  rules,  but  he  should 
exhort  the  prisoners  to  obey  them:  I  have  served,  as  I 
said,  under  five  different  wardens,  and  have  been  in  perfect 
accord  with  all  of  them,  and  found  them  all  good  men  in 
their  way.  One  thing  I  have  noticed  in  my  experience, 
that  when  a  prisoner  was  a  little  off  his  base  he  was  some- 
times a  little  embarrassed  when  a  guard  came  round,  or 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  institution  who  represented  justice, 
but  there  was  always  a  kind  of  feeling  distinct  from  that 
manifested  when  the  chaplain  came  in.  One  night  near 
midnight,  living  in  the  prison  as  I  do,  the  night  captain 
came  to  me  and  said,  "  Chaplain,  McBride  is  off  his  base 
and  is  making  them  all  unhappy  around  him  in  the  ad- 
jacent cells.  We  have  tried  to  quiet  him,  and  as  a  last 
thought  have  come  to  you."  I  dressed  and  went  to  the 
cell,  and  the  man  became  passive  and  quiet  and  slept  the 
rest  of  the  night.  In  regard  to  the  work  of  the  chaplain, 
I  believe  we  can  reach  the  heart  of  almost  every  man.  I 
have  seen  these  men  condemned  to  die,  go  as  quietly  as  a 
lamb  goes  to  the  slaughter,  through  their  faith.  I  do  not 
believe  in  asking  much  manifestation  from  them.  It  has 
been  done  in  our  chapel,  but  I  do  not  count  on  it ;  but  I 
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do  believe  in  it,  just  as  much  as  I  do  in  many  revivals  of 
the  church  outside.  I  knew  a  church  where  250  were  con- 
verted in  a  day,  and  within  two  years  only  forty  names 
were  on  the  church  books.  There  is  as  much  chance  to  do 
good  and  save  souls  and  raise  men  to  the  kingdom  of  God 
within  the  prison  walls  as  within  the  walls  of  a  cathedral. 
I  love  the  work  because  I  feel  I  stand  where  God  would 
have  me  stand.  I  love  the  work  because  I  can  say  every 
day,  "Whosoever  cometh  unto  me  shall  be  saved."  I  do 
believe  in  God  the  Father  and  Jesus  the  Saviour,  and  I 
believe  in  the  salvation  to  the  uttermost  even  for'  mur- 
derers. It  was  Jesus  who  said  to  the  thief  at  his  side, 
"This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise." 

Chaplain  Albert.  We  have  been  felicitating  ourselves 
on  our  work,  and  now  I  would  like  to  ask  if  our  wardens 
would  not  like  to  give  us  a  word. 

President  Hickox.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
our  wardens.  Will  Warden  Hale,  of  California,  speak  to  us  ? 

Warden  Hale.  I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  Chaplain 
Hall  as  to  the  value  of  individual  work  with  prisoners. 
Many  a  prisoner  is  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  talk  with 
the  chaplain.  Many  of  them  will  do  so,  rather  than  go  to 
the  service  in  the  chapel.  We  have  in  California  a  chap- 
lain who  is  devoted  to  the  work,  and  that  is  the  way  he 
does.  He  visits  the  men  when  they  are  sick  whether 
they  send  for  him  or  not.  He  calls  on  them  and  asks 
whether  he  shall  read  the  Bible  and  pray  with  them 
Some  want  it,  and  some  say  no.  If  they  are  Catholics 
we  send  for  a  Catholic  priest  who  has  service  there  every 
Sunday.  Our  chaplain  is  superintendent  of  the  library. 
He  does  a  vast  amount  of  good,  and  I  have  no  doubt  has 
assisted  me  and  the  officers  generally  in  the  work  of 
reformation  by  these  individual  and  secret  conversations 
with  the  prisoners.  A  word  in  regard  to  the  flowers. 
California  is  the  garden  spot  of  the  earth,  and  we  have 
flowers  everywhere.  In  our  prison  yard  there  is  one  vast 
flower-bed.  The  pulpit  is  decorated  at  every  service 
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whether  catholic  or  protestant,  or  whether  the  service  is 
conducted  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  or  the  Salvation  Army. 
We  have  always  flowers,  potted  plants  and  ferns.  While  I 
am  speaking  of  the  Salvation  Army  I  want  to  say  a  good 
word  for  them  and  their  work.  A  few  years  ago  they 
came  and  asked  to  preach  to  the  prisoners  and  I  refused 
their  request.  I  had  heard  them  on  the  streets  with  their 
discordant  drums  and  horns,  and  did  not  think  there  was 
any  religion  in  them.  But  I  have  learned  to  understand 
the  salvation  army  better,  and  we  have  now  a  corps  in 
the  prison  officered  by  prisoners,  and  I  believe  they 
are  as  true  and  devoted  to  their  work  as  any  clergyman 
on  this  floor.  I  regret  now  that  I  did  not  give  them  an 
opportunity  the  first  time  they  asked  to  come.  We  have 
another  branch,  and  that  is  music.  The  professional 
musicians  come  from  the  cities  and  give  our  boys  a  treat 
in  the  way  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  We  can  see 
the  results  for  days  and  weeks  afterwards  in  their  work. 
It  seems  to  have  a  quieting  effect  upon  the  men.  It 
subdues  some  of  the  evil  thoughts  that  come  into  their 
minds.  I  remember  the  22d  of  February.  Our  yard  is  so 
arranged  that  the  prisoners  can  go  to  the  wall  which  is 
about  four  feet  high,  and  the  singers  are  just  above.  I  saw 
hundreds  of  those  stalwart  prisoners  with  the  tears  trick- 
ling down  their  cheeks  during  the  singing.  I  say  to  you 
wardens  and  chaplains,  that  flowers  and  music  can  be 
made  to  help  carry  on  the  work  of  reformation. 

General  Brinkerhoff.  I  wish  Warden  Hale  could  have 
told  you  what  the  kindergarten  has  done  in  California 
toward  preventing  crime. 

Warden  Chamberlain.  I  believe  there  should  be  one 
chaplain  for  each  prison  as  much  as  one  warden  for  each 
prison.  There  should  be  no  divided  service  except  under 
the  control  of  this  chaplain.  The  chaplain  could  give  his 
entire  time  to  the  interest  of  the  prison.  This  going 
once  a  week  or  once  in  two  weeks  is  as  much  of  a 
failure  as  to  have  the  church  shut  up  six  days  out  of  the 
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week.  He  should  be  always  on  the  ground,  Sundays  and 
week-days.  He  should  preach  no  sectarian  doctrines  but 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  let  that  have  its  effect  on 
those  men.  It  is  the  wardens  business  to  see  that  the 
chaplain  attends  the  Prison  Congress.  He  wants  to 
impress  it  on  the  board  of  control  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
send  him,  and  if  they  will  not  do  it  you  have  simply  to 
ask  the  convicts  in  your  prisons  to  raise  a  fund  and  send 
the  chaplain  to  the  Prison  Congress,  and  they  will  do  it 
every  time.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  call  for  the  fire  suf- 
ferers after  some  great  fire,  and  the  prisoners  in  the  Michigan 
institution  took  up  $300  among  themselves  and  sent  it.  Talk 
about  these  men  not  having  in  their  hearts  the  love  of 
charity  !  You  preach  in  the  right  manner  and  you  can 
reach  them  every  time,,  and  the  chaplain  is  the  man  to 
do  it,  and  the  warden  is  the  man  to  sustain  the  chaplain. 

Warden  George,  Kentucky.  On  Sunday  our  prisoners 
are  permitted  to  go  into  the  yard  and  associate  in  an  orderly 
way.  At  9  o'clock  the  bell  is  rung,  and  all  who  choose  to 
go,  go  to  the  service.  The  chaplain  preaches.  I  have 
watched  often,  and  I  cannot  see  a  particle  of  difference  in 
the  influence  of  the  sermon  over  those  men  and  over  men 
out  in  the  city.  At  the  close  of  each  sermon  he  invites 
those  who  want  to  make  public  confession  of  God  before 
man  to  come  up,  just  as  other  ministers  do  outside,  and  he 
shake  hands  with  them  all.  We  have  a  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  with  about  250  or  300  members.  Our  chaplain 
was  speaking  a  short  time  ago  in  a  public  meeting,  and  I 
never  had  a  greater  compliment  than  he  paid  me  when  he 
said:  "I  never  get  up  to  talk  to  the  prisoners  but  at  my 
right  hand  I  always  find  the  warden."  I  say  that  was  the 
highest  compliment  I  ever  had  paid  me.  The  warden  must 
stand  by  the  chaplain. 

Chaplain  C.  L.  Bradshaw,  Hoboken,  Pennsylvania.  The 
responsibility  of  the  chaplain  is  the  responsibility  of  respect- 
ing the  individuality  of  the  man  with  whom  he  deals. 
When  I  meet  a  prisoner  it  is  not  as  a  prisoner,  but  as  a  man* 
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I  deal  with  him   as    a    man.      If   I    ask    him    whether    he 
desires  to    talk  with    me,  and   he  is  not    pleased    to  do   so, 

1  do    not   talk.      I    do    not    impose    myself  upon    him..     I 
have    had    the    pleasure    of    talking    with    men    until     10 
o'clock  at  night,  and    sat  with    them    in    the    library    until 

2  o'clock    in    the   morning,    after   having     done     a     hard 
day's    service    on    the    Sabbath.        But     I     do    not    do    it 
unless  the  men  desire  it.     When  I  preach  to  them  I  strive 
to  forget  that  they  are  prisoners    and    remember   that   they 
are  men  with  souls  to  save,  and  that  they  are  saved  by  the 
grace  of  the  same  God  and  through  the  love   of  the   same 
Saviour  that  we  all  are. 

Sometimes  it  is  the  duty  of  the  chaplain  to  throw  cold 
water  on  the  men.  I  once  met  such  an  one,  a  man  whom 
I  called  a  "joiner."  He  joined  everything  that  came  along. 
If  he  fell  in  with  a  priest,  he  called  himself  a  Catholic. 
If  he  W.  C.  T.  U.  was  represented,  he  joined  that.  So 
with  everything.  He  could  talk  with  the  tears  running 
down  his  cheeks  the  easiest  of  any  man  I  ever  knew.  A 
tone  of  insincerity  characterized  every  action-  of  the  man. 
It  was  in  vain  that  I  tried  to  get  him  to  tell  the  truth. 
When  you  have  not  the  truth  at  the  bottom  there  is  noth- 
ing on  which  to  build  character.  We  get  the  men  only 
for  a  few  days,  and  it  is  on  the  Sabbath  that  I  have  mv 
best  opportunity.  I  prepare  for  the  service  with  all  earnest- 
ness and  prayer.  I  do  not  read,  but  I  write  my  sermon. 
When  I  cease  to  study,  and  to  invest  money  in  books  and 
begin  to  go  through  the  old  barrel  once  more,  it  will  be 
time  for  me  to  step  outside  the  prison  walls  and  preach  to 
men  who  are  already  Christians.  There  should  be  faithful- 
ness always  to  the  best  interests  of  the  institution,  from  the 
warden  down  to  the  office  boy.  I  believe  if  the  chaplain 
is  the  right  kind  of  man,  and  has  the  right  kind  of  warden, 
there  will  be  no  trouble.  There  is  not  an  officer  from  whom 
I  have  not  received  kindness,  and  there  is  not  a  man  there 
for  whom  I  would  not  do  the  same.  The  worst  thing  that 
1  have  had  to  meet,  and  I  say  it  deliberately — the  worst 
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wet  blanket  I  have  had  to  endure,  was  the  wet  blanket 
from  the  members  of  my  own  presbytery.  I  consider  it  a 
matter  of  conscience  to  disabuse  their  minds  of  the  miscon- 
ceptions of  the  duty  of  the  Christian  minister  in  prison. 
They  pity  me.  I  would  rather  they  would  hit  me  in  the 
face.  I  wanted  the  prisoners  to  hear  a  good  sermon,  and 
I  offered  to  exchange  pulpits  with  a  man — a  fine  Christian 
gentleman  and  magnificent  preacher — and  he  said  he  would 
not  know  how  to  talk  to  those  men.  I  told  him  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  them,  and  he  took  the  advice  in  the  spirit 
in  which  it  was  given.  I  think  such  men  should  be  en- 
lightened as  to  the  work  of  the  prison  chaplain.  I  was 
permitted  to  present  the  cause  before  the  young  men  attend- 
ing the  seminary  in  Allegheny,  and  I  found  a  sympathetic 
audience.  They  were  glad  of  the  presentation  of  a  subject 
on  which  they  knew  nothing.  I  say  to  them  that  the 
prison  problem  begins  in  their  own  parishes,  and  that  it 
is  their  duty  to  help  in  its  solution.  All  Christian  min- 
isters have  a  duty  in  this  direction,  and  if  they  fail  to  dis- 
charge it  they  fail  to  discharge  their  whole  duty. 

In  addition  to  this  regular  session  of  the  Congress 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  chaplain's  work,  they  also 
held  sectional  meetings  in  the  mornings  of  the  last  three 
days  of  the  Congress.  The  proceedings  of  these  three 
meetings  are  printed  at  this  point  in  the  volume  for 
convenient  reference. 

Following  the  meeting  in  the  church  on  Sunday 
evening,  the  Chaplains  were  called  together  on  Monday 
morning  at  half  past  eight  o'clock  in  the  lecture  room  of 
the  Church  of  the  Unity,  President  Hickox  in  the  chair. 
After  devotional  services  and  singing,  the  president  spoke 
of  Prison  Preaching,  and  affirmed  that  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  is  one  of  the  most  vital  forces  in  a  prison. 

Chaplain  Albert  thought  it  very  important  for  the 
chaplain  to  guard  against  falling  into  the  "prison  spirit," 
as  if  prison  officers  were  one  company  and  the  prisoners 
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another,  and  the  Chaplain  sided  with  the  former.  There 
should  be  no  lack  of  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  prisoners. 
We  do  not  think  of  them,  more  than  of  other  men,  that 
if  they  are  "patched  up"  a  little  they  will  answer.  We 
are  to  have  absolute  faith  in  the  power  of  Christ  to  renew 
all  men.  Paul's  apostolic  life  was  largely  spent  in  connec- 
tion with  people  who  had  been  chargeable  with  serious 
offences,  as  his  epistles  show. 

Chaplain  Hall  had  been  many  years  in  prison  service, 
but  he  could  say  before  God,  that  there  was  no  distinction 
between  the  divine  grace  as  manifested  in  the  prison,  and 
as  manifested  elsewhere.  There  were  blessed  answers  to 
prayer  in  prison  the  same  as  anywhere  else,  and  blessed 
displays  of  divine  power  to  save  men. 

At  this  meeting  a  paper  was  read  upon  the  Model 
Prison  Paper,  as  follows: 

THE    MODEL   PRISON    PAPER. 

Some  discussion  has  been  carried  on  recently  in 
institution  papers,  involving  the  question,  "What  is  a 
model  institution  paper?"  It  seems  to  us  that  such  dis- 
cussion ought  to  be  instructive,  and  ought  to  help  raise 
the  character  of  all  papers  published  within  prison  walls 
for  the  benefit  of  prisoners. 

We  respectfully  offer  a  few  hints  as  to  our  own  idea 
of  what  such  a  paper  should  be: 

First.  It  should  be  excelled  by  no  paper  anywhere, 
secular  or  religious,  in  seeking  to  promote  righteousness. 
If  any  paper  ought  to  honor  all  the  Ten  Commandments, 
and  the  two  great  commandments,  and  the  Sermon  on  the 
Monnt,  and  every  other  sermon  like  it,  that  paper  is  the 
prison  paper.  It  should  be  clean  from  beginning  to  end. 
It  should  be  courteous  and  fair,  and,  like  the  bread  of  the 
prison  kitchen,  it  should  be  thoroughly  wholesome. 

Second.  It  ought  to  be,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
work  of  prisoners.  By  this  we  mean  that  prisoners  should 
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be  encouraged  and  urged,  and  sometimes  possibly  con- 
strained, to  do  all  the  work  of  the  paper,  so  far  as  it  is 
practicable  that  they  should  do  to. 

Third.  The  prison  paper  should  be  adapted  to  the 
age,  rank,  condition,  circumstances  and  prospects  of  the 
prisoners  in  that  particular  prison  where  it  is  printed. 

Fourth.  If  the  resources  of  the  prison  allowed  of  its 
being  done  economically,  our  impression  is  strongly  in 
favor  of  an  illustrated  paper. 

Fifth.  A  prison  paper  should  have,  we  think,  if 
possible,  a  genuine  paid  circulation.  A  large  prison 
should  naturally  have,  we  think,  enough  friends  outside, 
including  parents  of  prisoners,  who  might  feel  disposed  to 
pay  for  it,  to  maintain  a  genuine  newspaper  circulation 
But  failing  in  that,  the  prison  paper  should  not  claim  to 
be  what  it  is  not,  nor  claim  the  privileges  of  second-class 
matter  in  the  mails. 

Sixth.  A  model  prison  newspaper  is  far  more  than 
simply  a  reprint  of  selected  matter,  however  excellent.  The 
purpose  of  a  prison  paper  is  not  simply  to  reprint  reading 
matter,  or  to  keep  the  prison  printers  busy,  or  to  have  a 
weekly  card  to  send  out  in  the  name  of  the  prison. 

Seventh.  A  prison  paper  should  present  and  discuss, 
as  far  as  need  be,  the  news  of  the  day.  A  prisoner  who 
reads  the  prison  paper  very  long  should  find  himself,  when 
he  goes  out,  very  well  posted  upon  public  matters.  He 
should  not  only  know  something  about  events  of  large  sig- 
nificance and  of  general  interest  that  have  happened,  but 
also  he  should  know  the  nature  and  the  bearing  of  them. 
This  can  all  be  presented  in  a  prison  paper  sufficiently  to 
give  every  prisoner  who  reads  it  a  considerable  knowledge 
of  the  progress  of  the  world. 

Eighth.  We  believe  that  a  prison  paper  should  have 
a  personality  about  it,  the  same  as  any  other  paper.  It 
should  represent  distinctly  the  spirit  of  the  institution. 
The  same  spirit,  reforming,  vitalizing,  educating,  sympa- 
thetic, that  is  breathing  all  through  the  prison,  should 
especially  breathe  through-  the  prison  paper. 
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Ninth.  A  prison  paper  should  be  strictly  non-partisan 
in  politics,  and  scrupulously  impartial  as  between  the 
denominations  in  religion. 

Tenth.  As  respects  the  purity  of  its  purpose  and 
the  thoroughness  of  its  work,  a  prison  paper  should  be 
one  of  the  best  papers  in  the  world. 

These  are  a  few  points  that  have  occurred  to  us. 
We  cannot  close  this  article  without  renewedly  conveying 
our  compliments  and  assurance  of  our  high  appreciation 
to  many  prison  papers  that  come  to  our  table  every 
week,  and  that  seem  to  us  to  have  very  excellent  points 
about  them.  We  are  very  grateful  to  them  for  all  the 
excellent  suggestions  we  have  obtained  from  them,  which 
are  many,  and  we  only  wish  we  might  be  able  to  give 
back  a  little  of  such  assistance  by  any  word  we  can  offer. 

Upon  this  topic  Dr.  WEY,  the  prison  surgeon  of 
Elmira,  afterwards  made  the  following  points: 

A  prison  paper  should  present  a  clean  digest  of  im- 
portant current  news.  Frequent  editorials  of  a  high  class 
are  important.  One  good  one  is  better  than  half  a  dozen 
weak  paragraphs.  Reviews  of  good  books  would  serve  an 
excellent  purpose.  Hygienic  articles,  properly  prepared, 
would  also  be  of  very  great  use.  The  doctor  said  he 
would  be  very  careful  in  the  use  of  letters  from  outside 
men.  If  any  especially  good  piece  of  work  had  been  done 
in  the  prison,  he  would  notice  it  in  the  paper.  If  a  man 
had  topped  off  a  chimney  or  other  similar  piece  of  brick 
work  in  an  especially  fine  way,  or  a  good  piece  of  work 
had  been  done  in  the  Sloyd  department,  for  instance,  he 
thought  such  facts  might  be  referred  to  with  excellent 
effect  in  the  paper.  He  believed  that  such  a  paper  was 
capable  of  exerting  a  very  large  influence  in  the  prison 
for  good. 

Warden  Chamberlain  of  Jackson,  Mich.,  had  never  had 
a  paper  in  his  prison,  but  was  well  disposed  toward  them, 
and  inclined  to  their  use. 
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Secretary  Byers  of  Ohio,  spoke  highly  of  what  a 
prison  paper  might  be.  He  thought  that  it  should  be 
edited  with  especial  care,  and  that  the  "wild  west"  style 
of  selections,  communications  and  articles,  should  be 
studiously  avoided. 

Gen.  Brinkerhoff  of  Ohio  was  of  the  same  mind,  and 
thought  that  there  were  some  excellent  papers  published 
already.  He  spoke  especially  of  those  that  are  published 
in  Ohio,  which  already  have  a  first-class  reputation.  He 
emphasized  the  fact  that  especial  care  is  needed  in  the 
editing  of  such  a  paper. 

Chaplain  Albert  of  Minnesota,  thought  that  some  of 
the  papers  that  are  published,  would  gain  if  they  made 
more  careful  note  of  the  Sunday  services  held  in  the 
prison.  He  thought  that  the  prison  paper  should  be 
characterized  by  an  uplifting  force. 

Mr.  Brock  way  of  Elmira,  approved  the  paper  read. 
He  was  urged  to  add  something  thereto,  but  said  expressly 
and  carefully  that  he  thought  the  main  points  were  well 
covered  in  that  paper,  and  he  agreed  with  them  all,  just 
as  stated. 

Nothing  unfriendly  was  said.  Apparently  every  one 
believed  in  a  good  prison  paper. 

The  chaplains  \vere  again  called  to  order  in  the  lec- 
ture room  at  8:30  A.  M.  on  Tuesday  morning.  In 
connection  with  the  scripture  reading  and  singing,  it  was 
urged  that  prisoners  are  affected  by  the  manliness  oi 
officers.  Officers  must  incarnate  the  principles  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  in  order  to  gain  the  largest  results. 

Devotional  meetings  among  prisoners  were  considered. 
The  conditions  in  some  prisons  rendered  such  meetings  almost 
impossible.  Chaplain  Bradshaw  of  Pennsylvania  and  Chaplain 
Hall  referred  to  such.  In  the  prisons  at  Jackson,  Mich.,  and 
at  Concord  Mass.,  such  meetings  are  constantly  held, 
with  excellent  results. 

A  paper  was  presented  upon  refinement  as  a  factor  in 
reforming  prisoners,  as  follows  : — 
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REFINEMENT. 

The  great  educators  in  any  institution  are  often  what 
might  be  called  unconscious  educators.  That  in  a  prison 
which  does  the  most  toward  the  education,  reformation, 
and  moral  rehabilitation  of  prisoners  may  be  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  place.  Simply  because  it  is  called  a  reformatory 
does  not  make  it  one.  Some  agency  adapted  to  the  work 
of  reforming  men  must  be  introduced  into  the  prison,  or 
it  will  not  be  a  reformatory,  whatever  men  may  call  it. 
If  a  consumptive  goes  to  some  southern  health  retreat,  it 
is  commonly  not  for  elegance  of  furniture,  it  is  not  for 
aristocratic  style,  it  is  not  for  any  fad  of  the  time  in  the 
way  of  lectures,  schools  or  preaching,  or  anything  of  the 
sort.  Very  likely  the  medical  skill  there  is  not  superior 
to  that  which  he  enjoyed  at  home.  What  he  goes  for  is 
the  climate,  a  balmy  atmosphere. 

So  the  thing  in  a  prison  which  makes  it  a  reforma- 
tory is  not  a  name,  it  is  not  some  special  architecture  of 
the  place.  It  is  not  simply  its  schools,  either  common  schools 
or  trade  schools,  or  any  other  kind  of  schools.  It  is  not 
any  formal  or  perfunctory  religious  services.  It  is  some- 
thing very  fundamental.  And  one  of  the  most  funda- 
mental things  is  the  atmosphere  of  the  place,  and  that 
atmosphere  one  of  refinement.  This  atmosphere  of 
refinement  and  the  compulsory  features  of  the  prison, 
taken  together  make  a  condition  to  which  the  prisoner 
perhaps  was  never  subjected  before,  and  just  the  condi- 
tion he  now  needs  for  his  good. 

As  soon  as  a  prisoner  goes  into  a  prison  he  ought  to 
begin  to  breathe  an  air  which  is  wholesome — a  moral  atmos- 
phere which  is  healing,  one  which  pervades  the  place  night 
and  day,  and  from  which,  therefore,  he  cannot  get  away. 
He  must  be  kept  wholly  in  it ;  he  must  have  nothing  else 
to  brealhe,  and  he  is  thus  compelled  to  breathe  that. 

Even  this  will  not  reform  him  if  he  does  not  want  to 
be  reformed,  or  save  as  a  higher 'power  works  with  it,  and 
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through  it,  and  in  it.     But  without  this  atmosphere  of  re- 
finement a  prison  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be. 

There  is  no  reputable  prison  which  might  not  have 
such  at  atmosphere.  Let  us  see  what  will  surely  make  it. 

1.  The  warden  is  himself  a  man  of  truest  refinement. 

2.  Prison    officers    can    all    be    such    men.     There    is 
nothing  in  the  business    of  prison  officers    that  should  pre- 
vent them  from  being  refined  men,  because  to  reform  men 
is  their  very  business  itself,  and  the  business  of  reforming 
men  is  one  that  ought  to  refine  the  man  who  does  it. 

In  such  experience  in  prison  as  I  have  had,  I  have 
never  seen  an  officer  in  any  place,  or  situation,  or  emer- 
gency, when  I  did  not  think  he  gained,  or  would  gain,  by 
being  a  man  of  real  refinement.  And  I  have  never  seen 
any  such  officer  in  any  such  place  when  I  did  not  think 
he  lost,  or  would  lose,  by  not  being  such  a  man. 

Profane  language  or  bad  language  of  any  sort  is  in 
admissible  in  any  prison  to-day.  No  officer  ought  to  be 
tolerated  at  all  in  the  use  of  it. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  prisoners  would  never  appre- 
ciate refinement.  But  very  often  the  men  that  lack  it  are 
the  first  ones  that  feel  it  and  recognize  it.  An  angry 
manner,  for  instance,  and  the  loud-voiced  style  of  speaking, 
is  hurtful;  it  harms  the  influence  of  any  officer  with  any 
prisoner. 

These  simple  things  thus  far  mentioned  would  go  a 
great  way  toward  producing  an  atmosphere  of  refinement 
in  any  prison  having  well  trained  men,  men  putting  their 
whole  heart  into  their  work,  for  officers. 

3.  Let  us  gfo  further.     A  prison  can  be  neat  in  every 
part.     The   great    trouble  in    many  prisons    is    to  get  work 
for   prisoners.     Surely,    then,    where   there   is   a    surplus    of 
labor,  a   proper   amount   of  persistence   and  skill  ought    to 
command  thorough  neatness    from    end    to   end    in  all    the 
premises. 

In  some  prisons  that  we  have  seen,  while  everything 
was  neat  in  a  manner,  the  style  of  doing  things  was  not 
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always  neat.  We  have  seen,  for  instance,  a  neat  dining- 
room — everything  clean  and  neat,  perhaps,  about  it.  But 
the  prisoners  who  brought  the  food  around  and  who  filled 
the  mugs — with  the  tea  or  the  drink — unhappily  did  that 
business  in  a  very  slovenly  way.  The  coffee  was  outside 
the  mugs  on  the  table,  as  well  as  in  the  mugs.  The  stools 
were  covered  with  the  drippings,  and  by  the  time  that 
room,  that  was  so  neat  just  before,  was  ready  for  prisoners 
to  come  in  and  sit  down  in  their  places,  it  would  have 
been  dangerous  for  a  prisoner  to  sit  down  anywhere  with- 
out looking  at  his  stool.  And  instead  of  a  clean,  appe- 
tizing table  to  eat  from,  everything  was  slovenly  about  it. 

4.  In   a   prison,  all   the  habits  of  prisoners    can    very 
largely  be  controlled.      Prisoners  can  be  compelled  to  keep 
their    rooms    neat   and   make    their   beds    neatly,  and    keep 
themselves  neat.      Everything  about  the  prison,  in  the  cell 
blocks,  in  the  shops,  and    everywhere   else    can   be  neat  in 
the    extreme.       Prisoners    can    be    required    to    keep   their 
dress  neat,  brush    their   clothes,  and    be  careful  in  all  their 
habits. 

5.  The  utmost  economy  can  be  practised  in  a  prison. 
And    economy    itself,  within   reasonable    limits,  is   refining. 
Waste    coarsens    men.       It    cultivates    a    disregard    for  the 
sacredness    of  human    labor    and    in-  the   end    it  stimulates 
dishonesty  itself. 

The  simple  observance  of  the  few  suggestions  already 
ventured,  provided  there  were  all  the  while  emanating 
from  the  warden,  and  from  the  religious  services  of  the 
place,  and  from  all  the  officers,  a  strong  spiritual  influence 
of  the  kind  that  tones  up  manhood,  would  create  in  any 
prison  an  atmosphere  of  refinement. 

With  such  observation  as  I  have  found  opportunity 
for,  if  I  had  to  choose  between  this  atmosphere  of  refine- 
ment, and  a  somewhat  expensive  system  of  school  instruc- 
tion in  a  prison,  for  reformatory  purposes,  I  would 
unhesitatingly  prefer  the  refinement.  I  am  saying  nothing 
against  the  value  of  elaborate  schools  and  instruction  in 
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the  prison.  I  am  not  depreciating  them  in  the  least,  but 
I  am  emphasizing  the  great  importance  of  refinement  in  a 
prison.  We  should  have  both  in  our  reformatories.  But 
if  for  any  reason  we  could  have  but  one,  I  believe  as 
much  might  be  accomplished  by  this  atmosphere  of  true 
refinement,  thoroughly  penetrating  the  place  day  and  night, 
every  day  in  the  week  without  the  elaborate  schools,  as 
could  be  accomplished  by  all  the  schools  without  the 
refinement. 

Some  of  our  states  are  spending  a  great  deal  of  money 
for  instruction  in  their  prisons.  And  when  they  are  wiser 
still  they  will  spend  more  than  they  do  now.  Nevertheless 
wherever  for  any  reason  the  money  can  not  be  had  for 
the  schools,  this  refinement  can  be  had  and  can  be  de- 
pended upon.  It  can  do  the  greatest  service  in  any 
prison  in  reforming  men. 

Warden  Van  Evera  afterwards  said :  "I  cannot  criti- 
cise, but  must  rather  endorse  what  is  said  in  this  paper. 
To  my  mind  it  is  true,  sound,  reasonable ;  and  I  doubt 
not  that  its  general  perusal  would  do  much  good  by 
directing  the  minds  of  others,  as  it  has  done  in  my  own 
case,  along  a  path  too  little  frequented." 

On  Wednesday  at  the  same  hour  and  the  same  place, 
the  meeting  was  again  called  to  order  by  President  Hickox. 
Rev.  Dr.  Bailey,  of  Denver,  met  with  the  chaplains  and 
participated  in  the  exercises.  Testimony  was  borne  to  the 
great  desire  of  chaplains  for  the  fellowship  of  all  pastors. 

The  inquiry  was  subsequently  raised  in  what  sense 
the  Mosaic  principle,  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth  has  gone  by.  Again  and  again  in  penological 
discussions  we  hear  thoughtful  men  allude  to  the  Mosaic 
law  not  only  as  if  it  were  all  antiquated,  but  as  if  every- 
body knew  it  were  so. 

But  is  the  law  of  Moses  no  longer  in  good  standing? 
Moses  taught  that  if  a  man  wilfully  puts  out  his  neigh- 
bor's eye,  neither  riches  nor  social  standing  shall  enable 
him  to  go  clear  of  punishment.  Is  not  so  much  of  the 
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law  of  Moses  to  be  approved  today  ?  If  Moses  taught 
that  only  an  eye  can  exactly  measure  the  value  of 
an  eye,  is  not  that  true  still?  If  Moses  taught  that  the 
value  of  an  eye  cannot  be  expressed  in  money,  or  in 
imprisonment,  is  not  that  true  still?  When  the  rich  man 
today,  or  the  man  who  has  rich  friends,  practically  goes 
clear  of  punishment,  although  he  has  put  out  his  neigh- 
bor's eye,  is  that  right?  When  the  judge  says  today,  60 
days  for  an  eye,  or  $100.00  for  an  eye,  is  the  modern 
judge  right?  If  Moses  taught  that  the  rich  bully  who 
puts  out  a  man's  eye  shall  not  compound  his  crime  with 
money,  why  has  he  "gone  by  ?" 

It  was  claimed  that  this  subject  is  important  to  the 
proper  understanding  of  crime,  and  the  treatment  of  crime, 
and  that  any  modern  methods  that  assume  to  be  wiser 
than  Christ  himself,  who  said  he  came  not  to  destroy  but 
to  fulfil,  are  not  to  be  accepted  without  very  careful 
scrutiny. 

On  Wednesday  evening  a  delegation  from  the  chap- 
lains' meeting  attended  the  service  at  Dr.  Bailey's  church 
and  gave  addresses  upon  prisons  and  prisoners  in  them, 
and  upon  the  proper  aim  in  the  administration  of  a 
prison  ;  and  upon  the  grounds  of  hope  for  success. 

The  chaplains  re-elected  the  officers  of  1894-95  for  the 
coming  year. 

With  the  utmost  confidence  in  Christian  work  among 
prisoners,  as  everywhere  else,  they  desired  that  their  warmest 
congratulations  might  reach  prison  workers  wherever  these 
minutes  may  be  known.  The  future  is  full  of  promise. 
If  there  are  anxious  or  discouraged  chaplains  anywhere  in 
the  land,  we  bid  them  look  up.  Our  work  is  not  in 
vain.  Our  Great  Leader  can  never  forget  when  He  Him- 
self was  a  prisoner,  and  our  cause  is  certain  to  triumph. 
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EVENING   SESSION. 

The  Congress  was  called  to  order  by  the  president, 
General  Brinkerhoff.  The  address  arranged  for  this  session 
was  to  have  been  delivered  by  Amos  G.  Warner,  L.  L.  D. 
professor  of  Economics  and  Social  Science  in  Leland 
Stanford  University,  California;  but  on  account  of  sickness 
he  was  not  able  to  be  present.  He  however  sent  an  able 
representative  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Dryden,  an  attorney-at- 
law  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  who  read  Professor  Warner's 
paper  on 

POLITICS   AND   CRIME.     • 

While  discussing  the  reformation  of  criminals,  it  is 
distinctly  in  order  to  say  something  about  the  reformation 
of  politics.  For  if  the  state  have  within  itself  the  elements 
of  criminality,  how  can  it  hope  to  reform  criminals?  There  are 
those  who  pretend  to  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  set  a  thief 
to  catch  a  thief,  but  the  policy  of  setting  a  thief  to  reform  a 
thief  has,  I  think,  never  found  a  defender.  And  yet  it 
has  fiequently  happened  that  those  representatives  of  the 
state  with  whom  criminals  are  brought  most  intimately 
and  continuously  in  contact,  policemen,  police  justices, 
sheriffs,  sheriffs'  deputies  and  jail-keepers  are  only  a  shade, 
if  at  all,  better  than  the  criminals  themselves.  The  thief 
•catcher  is  inevitably  and  by  virtue  of  his  office  either 
something  of  a  thief  reformer  or  of  a  thief  degrader. 

Now  in  treating  crime  as  in  treating  any  chronic 
disease,  the  hope  of  cure  lies  very  largely  in  curative 
treatment  during  the  early  stages.  And  yet  it  is  with  the 
officials  enumerated  above  as  most  likely  to  be  tainted 
with  criminal  instincts  that  the  man  or  woman  suspected 
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of  crime  is  first  brought  in    contact.       Petty    offenders    and 
those  living  on  the  verge  of  criminality  in  our  large  cities, 
seldom    get    past    this    line  of  guardians  of  the  peace,  and 
live  always    more   or   less  in   their    presence.      The   police- 
man to  them  represents  the  state.     Three  classes  of  persons 
who  commonly    offend   against    the   law  have   an  especially 
intimate  acquaintance  with  policemen   and  police   courts,  I 
refer  to  gamblers,  prostitutes  and  saloon-keepers.     There  are 
not  very  many  criminals  who  do  not  either  belong  to  these 
classes  or  to    their   patrons.       It   consequently    follows    that 
these  classes  and  the  more   pronounced    criminals    through 
them,  form    their    idea    of   the    state    and    its    morality,  by 
what    they    see  of  it  in  the  persons  of   the  police  and  the 
police  magistrates.       If    the    state,  through    these  its  repre- 
sentatives, gives  object    lessons    in    corruption,    the    classes 
that  tend  to    criminality    cannot   but  infer  that  the  state  is 
fundamentally    as    criminal    as    themselves  ;    that    criminal 
instincts  are  universal,  the  only  difference   being   that  they 
are   concealed   by  varying   degrees   of  hypocrisy,  and    their 
activity  attended    by    varying    measures    of   success.      This 
conviction,    that   crime    is  all    pervasive,    and    that   govern- 
ment is  but  one  of  the  tricks  in    the   game   of  dog-eat-dog 
which  all  are  playing,  will  paralyze  the   conscience  quicker 
than    any    other    belief    that    can    take    possession    of    the 
human    heart.       Let    that    conviction    become    thoroughly 
rooted  and  it  will  take  a  long  term  at  a  very  excellent  and 
presumptively  a  very  expensive  reformatory  to  get    it    out. 
And  yet  what  other  thought  can    be  instilled  into  the 
mind    of    a    young    man    whose    wildness     has     not     yet 
ripened    into    crime  ?      He   can   get   drinks    on    Sunday    in 
violation    of  the   law,  perhaps   because  money    is    paid  the 
police,  and    perhaps   because   the    saloon-keeper    whom    he 
patronizes    is    a    city    alderman.       The    gambling    den    to 
which  he  goes  is    immune    from    interference.       The    light 
from    the    passage    way    leading    to    it    shines    out   on  the 
pavement  where  brass-buttoned    policemen    walk   with    eyes 
that  see  not,  because  the  man  who  runs    the  establishment 
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is  the  republican  committeeman  from  that  ward.  Of  the 
houses  of  prostitution  with  which  he  is  acquainted  many 
are  "pulled"  but  few  are  closed.  Some  are  even  free  from 
annoyance  or  danger  in  this  regard  because  their  managers 
have  made  their  peace  with  the  officials  by  money  pay- 
ments or  otherwise.  He  may  even  know  that  the  degrad- 
ed street-walker  who  solicits  himself  and  others  without 
shame  and  without  fear,  divides  her  earnings  with  the 
policeman  on  her  "beat,"  which  is  also  his.  He  finds  out 
that  many  of  the  police  arrests  are  "fakes,"  formalities 
gone  through  with  to  satisfy  the  "dear  public,"  to  make  a 
record  for  some  department,  or  some  captain  or  some 
patrolman.  When  several  of  his  cronies  are  arrested  on 
rather  serious  charges,  he  finds  that  the  police  court  is 
presided  over  by  a  man  without  dignity  and  without 
honesty. .  The  judge's  predecessor  eloped  with  a  prostitute, 
and  the  one  before  that  was  a  defaulter.  The  judge  will 
accept  a  "straw  bond"  if  urged  to  do  so 'by  a  disreputable 
attorney  whose  large  fee  comes  from  his  ability  to  "work  the 
court"  and  from  no  other  sort  of  ability  whatever.  In 
other  cases  the  judge  may,  for  a  consideration,  allow  a 
man  charged  with  a  serious  offence  to  plead  guilty  to  a 
lesser  one,  and  impose  a  nominal  fine  of  five  dollars. 

Our  supposititious  young  man  sees  relatively  decent 
people  who  have  business  with  the  police  magistrates 
brow-beaten,  insulted,  and  perhaps  fined  without  cause. 
When  some  of  his  wealthier  comrades,  or  those  he  has 
watched  from  afar  actually  have  to  go  to  jail  on  some 
serious  charge,  their  money  procures  them  all  the  luxuries 
of  life,  even  to  the  joy  of  "taking  in  the  town,"  an  official 
being  detailed  to  accompany  and  bring  back  the  debauchee. 

If  he  finally  goes  to  jail  himself,  he  will  spend  most 
of  his  time  discussing  with  others  such  things  as  these  ? 
and  will  come  to  feel  that  they  are  the  ordinary  facts  of 
social  life.  He  may  hear  of  small  towns  and  rural  com- 
munities in  which  conditions  are  almost  as  bad  as  those 
with  which  he  is  personally  acquainted,  places  where  the 
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constables  and  justices  work  together  to  catch  as  many 
tramps  as  possible  and  give  them  as  short  sentences  as 
possible  in  order  to  collect  fees  from  the  county  for  this 
their  official  activity.  He  may  hear  of  other  places  where 
tiamps  and  defenceless  persons  are  arrested  on  flimsy 
charges  and  then  assured  that  "they  will  be  let  oft  easy" 
if  they  plead  guilty,  but  kept  in  jail  indefinitely  if  they 
insist  on  a  trial,  the  explanation  being  that  the  justices 
and  prosecuting  attorneys  get  fees  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  convictions.  He  may  hear  of  still  other  places 
where  the  sheriff  and  county  officers  are  in  collusion  to 
keep  the  jail  as  full  as  possible,  the  sheriffs  contract  being 
such  that  each  day's  board  of  each  prisoner  represents  a 
considerable  profit  to  him. 

Now  it  is  not  likely  that  any  one  young  man  would 
have  all  these  experiences  in  any  one  month  in  any  one 
town,  but  there  is  not  a  single  supposition  in  the  whole 
string  of  them  which  has  not  its  counterpart  in  definite 
facts  for  which  I  could  furnish  names,  dates  and  localities. 
These  facts  have  been  gleaned  from  cities  as  widely 
separated  as  Baltimore  and  San  Francisco,  Chicago  and 
Los  Angeles.  But  curiously  enough  the  list  of  the  cities 
from  which  they  are  gleaned  does  not  include  New  York. 
That  city,  if  we  chose  to  study  it  might  afford  us  examples 
of  all  these  things  and  of  a  great  many  more.  We  might 
tell  of  a  time  when  three  out  of  the  fifteen  police  magis- 
trates had  been  indicted,  and  another  •  had  but  narrowly 
escaped.  We  might  speak  of  an  impressive  spectacle  of 
about  one  hundred  policemen  in  uniform  each  of  whom 
during  the  three  preceding  years  had  been  convicted  of 
unprovoked  and  unwarranted  assault  on  citizens  amounting 
to  crimes  of  assault  in  the  second  and  third  degree. 
During  about  the  same  period  one  hundred  and  eight 
officers  of  the  force  had  been  convicted  of  offenses  amount- 
ing to  crimes,  of  which  forty-eight  were  felonies.  There 
the  Sunday  closing  law  was  used  simply  as  a  means  of 
extorting  blackmail  from  the  liquor-dealers,  and  the  whole 
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arrangement  was  systematized  through  the  liquor  dealers 
association.  Gambling  houses  and  houses  of  prostitution 
were  blackmailed,  the  detective  in  each  ward  acting  as  the 
"captain's  collector,"  and  being  so  termed  by  those  inter- 
ested. Detectives,  pawn-brokers  and  thieves  worked 
together  in  prosperous  collusion  for  their  common  enrich- 
ment. The  "green-goods"  men  received  regular  protection 
and  if  victims  made  complaint  they  were  treated  by  the 
police  with  scant  courtesy,  or  in  the  words  of  a  number 
of  witnesses,  the  police  "put  a  scare  on  them"  and  then 
proceeded  to  divide  the  "swag."  Abortionists  and  other 
criminals  also  came  in  for  the  countenance  of  the  state 
through  its  police  department.  Legitimate  businesses  were 
put  under  contribution,  and  innocent  and  defenseless 
persons,  including  women,  were  arrested  in  order  that 
they  might  be  blackmailed.  Places  on  the  force  were  so 
profitable  that  they  were  a  matter  of  bargain  and  sale,  and 
a  captaincy  was  proved  to  have  been  paid  for  with 
$15,000. 

Now  it  did  not  need  a  Lexow  committee  to  tell  the 
criminal  and  semi-criminal  classes  of  New  York  that  her 
police  department  was  corrupt.  The  corrupt  practices  at 
which  the  country  threw  up  its  respectable  hands  in 
horror  had  for  years  been  accepted  as  commonplace  facts 
upon  which  all  the  activity  of  their  lives  had  been  condi- 
tioned. What  chance  was  there  that  the  state,  through 
the  weak  precepts  and  prohibitions  of  its  statute  books 
could  counteract  the  powerful  teaching  of  its  own  bad 
example?  How  may  years  at  Elmira  would  it  take  to 
reform  a  young  man  whose  character  had  been  formed  in 
the  first  place  by  life  in  the  slums  of  a  city  so  governed  ? 

It  would  have  been  fair  to  base  what  there  is  to  be 
said  on  this  subject  upon  New  York  and  its  experience, 
because  New  York  is,  or  was,  the  bright  particular  star  in 
the  firmament  of  spoils  politics.  It  would  have  been 
proper  to  use  it  as  typical  not  because  other  American 
cities  are  as  bad,  but  because  it  shows  clearly  what  we 
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will  come  to  if  we  take  that  road        It  is  the  reduction  to 
iniquity  of  city  government  by  spoils  politics. 

It  seemed  better  to  refer  to  New  York  only  inci- 
dentally lest  those  who  lived  elsewhere  might  fancy  that 
what  was  said  did  not  apply  to  them.  In  fact,  as  already 
indicated,  the  blight  of  spoils  politics  is  upon  the  various 
branches  of  local  administration  in  a  large  proportion  of 
the  cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States.  I  venture  to 
guess,  and  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  guess,  that  in  three- 
fourths  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States  having  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  50,000,  there  are  frequent  though 
informal  conferences  between  the  officers  of  the  law  and 
habitual  law  breakers  as  to  how  far  the  laws  will  have  to 
be  enforced,  how  far  it  will  be  necessary  to  pander  to  the 
moral  sentiment  of  the  community.  Out  of  the  dozen 
cities  with  which  I  am  somewhat  acquainted  there  are  but 
two  in  which  the  police  magistrates  are  generally  held  to 
be  conscientious  and  intelligent  gentlemen.  One  of  the 
two  is  Washington,  D.  C.,  which  has  no  vestige  of  local 
self-government.  I  do  not  happen  to  know  of  one  single 
city  or  town  having  local  self-government,  where  the 
party  in  power  can  afford  consistently  and  persistently  to 
defy  the  criminal  and  semi-criminal  classes.  These  classes 
are  politically  very  active,  they  are  united  for  their 
common  purpose,  and  they  are  ideally  non-partisan.  The 
commonest  arrangement  is  for  them  to  unite  themselves  in 
each  locality  with  whatever  party  has  there  a  majority  on 
national  issues,  because  only  a  party  in  power  can  give 
them  what  they  want.  It  thus  comes  about  that  in  most 
communities  the  party  in  power  is  more  likely  to  be 
corrupt  than  the  party  of  the  minority,  for  as  an  acute 
observer  has  said,  you  cannot  expect  right  conduct  from  a 
party  as  long  as  it  contains  within  itself  enough  criminal 
votes  to  defeat  it. 

The  remedy  for  such  a  state  of  things  is  very  simple, 
though  no  one  acquainted  with  the  facts  will  venture  to 
think  it  very  easy  of  application.  It  is  this  :  There  must 
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be  in  each  locality  a  body  of  conscientious  voters  slightly 
more  numerous  than  the  criminals  and  semi-criminals,  and 
just  as  active  politically,  just  as  non-partisan  in  local  affairs, 
and  (here  is  usually  the  rub,)  just  as  coherent.  Much  good 
breath  and  good  energy  has  been  wasted  in  denouncing 
"machine  politics."  Machine  politics  is  inevitable  as  the 
good  government  clubs  and  civic  federations  of  the  last 
few  years  well  know.  It  was  shortly  before  the  advent  of 
such  sensible  and  efficient  organizations  as  these  that  a 
politician  said  to  me,  "The  trouble  with  the  good  people 
of  this  town,  the  trouble  with  the  good  people  is  that  they 
are  such  blamed  fools."  What  he  meant  was  that  "the 
good  people  of  the  place  demanded  of  him  an  impossible 
thing,  namely  that  he  should  do  right,  while  they  left  him 
without  defence  against  the  powers  of  darkness.  An  old 
fashioned  citizens  movement  was  like  "the  grass  of  the 
field,  which  today  is,  and  tomorrow  is  not,"  while  as  for 
the  political  activity  of  the  criminal  classes  it  will  last  as 
long  as  crime,  and  "it  slumbers  not  nor  sleeps." 

Our  whole  business  this  evening  is  to  note  how  essen- 
tial to  the  right  treatment  of  criminals  is  the  reform  of 
our  local  governments.  The  movement  for  the  reform  of 
politics  is  under  way,  and  it  must  succeed  or  all  our  at- 
tempts to  reform  criminals  will  be  like  opposing  the  ocean's 
tide  with  a  mop. 

Thus  far  as  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  influence  for  evil 
which  corrupt  politics  exerts  on  the  possibly  criminal  ele- 
ments of  our  population.  That,  in  my  judgment,  is  the 
most  important  branch  of  the  subject,  but  the  members  of 
this  Association  are  doubtless  more  familiar  with  the  di- 
rectly bad  influence  of  spoils  politics  upon  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  penal  and  reformatory  institutions. 

Even  when  spoils  politics  does  not  issue  in  definite 
and  manifest  corruption,  it  still  has  a  terribly  paralyzing 
influence  upon  all  attempts  to  reform  criminals.  Wherever 
politics  is  a  wholly  selfish  business,  and  "the  art  of  winning 
elections"  is  practiced  as  a  means  of  livelihood  by  men  not 
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qualified  for  the  offices  to  which  they  attain,  we  have  a 
blundering,  obtuse  and  conscienceless  management  of  in- 
stitutions. A  teacher  who  was  looking  up  local  conditions 
as  a  preparation  for  lecturing  on  crime,  found  that  the  only 
man  connected  with  the  county  jail  who  had  an  unselfish 
interest  in  prison  reform  was  one  of  the  prisoners.  The 
sheriff  of  the  county  said  he  was  in  office  to  make  all  he 
could  out  of  it  "honestly,"  which  meant  "legally."  He 
was  a  great  improvement  on  his  predecessor,  who  was  be- 
lieved to  have  given  his  cupidity  an  even  freer  rein.  In  such 
an  institution,  and  it  is  typical  of  two-thirds  of  our  county 
institutions,  the  criminal  must  come  to  feel  that  the  state 
is  as  selfish  as  himself,  though  it  may  not  be  as  criminal. 
I  have  referred  to  a  county  institution  in  California.  Let 
me  refer  in  the  same  connection  to  the  state  penitentiary 
of  Nebraska,  where  the  wardenship  has  been  the  football 
of  politics,  where  prisoners  are  pretty  well  proved  to  have 
been  killed  while  being  corrected,  and  where  the  lobbyist 
lessee,  who  for  more  than  ten  years  held  the  institution  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hand,  has  been  finally  sent  to  the  peni- 
tentiary himself.  Again  and  again  improved  methods  of 
dealing  with  crime — modern  reformatories,  the  parole  of 
prisoners,  police  supervision  of  discharged  prisoners,  the  in- 
determinate sentence,  and  numberless  other  improvements, 
work  unsatisfactorily  because  we  have  no  officials  honest 
enough,  intelligent  enough  and  diligent  enough  to  carry 
them  out  properly. 

There  is  yet  a  third  aspect  of  this  subject  which  must 
be  mentioned,  although  it  is  not  perhaps  the  special  busi- 
ness of  this  Association  to  consider  it.  I  refer  to  times 
when  crimes  become  epidemic,  and  our  industrial  problems 
are  lighted  up  by  the  flames  of  burning  property,  some- 
times by  the  flash  of  army  rifles — times  such  as  we  saw  in 
1877,  1886  and  1894.  At  such  times  there  is  a  dangerous 
tendency  through  our  whole  community  to  tolerate  and 
even  sympathize  with  such  acts  of  violence  on  the  part  of 
strikers.  This  tendency  has  its  origin  in  a  latent  belief 
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that  the  capitalists  whose  property  is  in  danger  are  them- 
selves sinners,  and  that  in  these  times  of  outbreak  violence 
is  merely  attempting,  in  a  wild,  unreasoning  way,  to  get 
even  with  chicane.  It  is  felt  that  the  corporations  ought 
not  to  complain  if  the  local  governments  which  they  have 
conspired  to  emasculate  have  not  the  virility  to  defend 
them.  The  burning  of  cars  is  doubtless  not  justified  by 
the  fact  that  their  owners  corrupted  a  legislature,  but  the 
community  having  tolerated  one  crime,  has  a  sneaking 
tendency  to  tolerate  the  other  as  an  offset. 

This  illustration  of  the  solidarity  of  evil  brings  us  back 
to  the  opinion  of  the  criminal,  that  if  the  local  officials 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  are  corrupt,  then  society 
as  a  whole  is  as  corrupt  as  himself.  What  we  have  called 
"opinion"  is  little  more  than  a  feeling,  an  instinct.  But  it 
is  not  so  preposterous  and  unreasonable  as  one  could  wish. 
If  a  corrupt  police  department  exists  year  after  year  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  an  unreasonable  implication  that  it  is  as 
good  a  police  department  as  the  community  cares  to  take 
the  trouble  to  have.  The  community  is  in  fact  particeps 
criminis.  And  a  further  fact,  already  hinted  at,  which  has 
not  perhaps  attained  the  notoriety  it  deserves,  confirms  the 
same  view.  Many  of  those  wrhom  we  call  our  best  citizens 
— people  that  is  with  wealth,  social  position,  and  very  likely 
church  membership — are  personally  interested  in  having  a 
local,  or  possibly  a  state  government,  that  is  not  too  honest. 
As  attorneys,  or  investors,  or  business  men,  they  are  likely 
to  be  interested  in  building  contracts,  or  paving  contracts, 
or  electric  lighting,  or  a  water  company,  or  a  gas  company, 
or  street  railway  franchises,  or  in  "placing"  the  bonds 
which  the  government  may  issue  from  time  to  time.  For 
such  reasons  as  these  many  people  who  think  themselves 
respectable,  and  are  in  fact  highly  influential,  are  willing 
to  contribute  to  the  support  of  a  corrupt  or  semi-corrupt 
party,  and  ask  no  questions  except  questions  as  to  treat- 
ment to  be  accorded  to  the  enterprises  in  which  they  are 
interested.  They  do  not  think  themselves  responsible  for 
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open  gambling  dens  and  scandalous  police  courts,  but  they 
are.  I  have  known  more  than  one  promising  movement 
for  reform  to  be  wrecked  by  such  rocks  as  these.  When 
the  criminal  indicts  the  community  because  of  corruption 
in  some  branch  of  local  government,  he  is  usually  right. 
If  we  try  the  case  on  its  merits,  the  indictment  stands. 
The  only  way  that  you  or  I  can  clear  ourselves  of  com- 
plicity is  by  showing  that  we  have  done  the  utmost  humanly 
possible  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  things.  But  if, 
unhappily,  we  are  compelled  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  of 
yesterday  to  plead  "Guilty  as  charged,"  then  the  only  way 
in  which  we  can  do  "works  meet  for  repentance"  is  to  see 
to  it  that  the  facts  of  to-day  and  of  the  swift  coming  to- 
morrows give  no  grounds  for  our  further  indictment. 

On  motion  of  Secretary  Milligan,  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Dr.  Warner  and  to  Mr.  Dryden  was  passed. 

DISCUSSION. 

Gen.  Brinkerhoff.  This  is  a  terrible  indictment  of  the 
evils  referred  to.  Dr.  Warner  is  a  man  who  has  had  im- 
mense experience,  and  he  speaks  from  that  experience,  but 
it  is  a  serious  indictment  of  existing  conditions. 

Warden  Cassidy.  If  the  charges  set  forth  are  correct, 
and  there  is  no  remedy  proposed  in  the  paper  for  relieving 
the  community  of  such  a  state  of  things,  what  is  to  be  done  ? 

Warden  Hale,  of  California.  It  is  with  considerable 
reluctance  that  I  speak  on  this  subject.  Professor  Warner 
is  from  my  state,  and  I  wish  he  were  here  to  hear  what  I 
shall  say.  He  has  made  statements  in  his  paper  that  are 
not  true.  While  there  is  corruption  in  public  offices,  the 
general  scathing  remarks  of  that  paper  I  say  are  not  true, 
and  if  there  is  any  man  in  this  house  who  has  held  public 
office  or  is  holding  public  office,  or  any  warden  who  has 
held  office,  or  any  sheriff  that  can  sit  quietly  and  hear  that 
paper,  he  must  have  been  guilty  of  misdemeanors,  and  I  as 
sheriff  for  years  in  California  deny  that  statement  emphat- 
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ically.  It  is  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  for  an  American 
citizen  to  cast  aspersions  upon  officers  as  this  gentleman 
has  done. 

Prof.  Haskell,  of  Colorado.  We  have  had  a  broad 
subject  presented.  I  have  been  a  civil  officer,  and  I  sym- 
pathize with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  California. 
There  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  honest  men  who  bare 
their  hearts  to  danger  and  who  imperil  their  lives  for  our 
country.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  anyone  in  Denver  who 
would  venture  to  arraign  the  executive  officers  of  this  city 
and  state  after  the  manner  of  that  paper.  While  it  may 
be  true,  that  is  only  the  dark  side  of  the  subject.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  word  onward  is  the  word  of  the  American 
heart.  I  believe  that  there  are  executive  officers,  from  the 
President  down  to  the  police  officers,  who  are  able  to  raise  their 
hands  to  God  and  say  that  they  execute  the  duties  of  their 
office  according  to  right,  and  that  they  endeavor  to  do  it 
all  the  time.  Dr.  Warner  is  evidently  honest  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  views,  and  he  is  entitled  to  credit  for  the 
presentation  of  that  side,  but  I  beg  you  to  remember  that 
there  is  another  side,  that  there  are  men  in  public  office 
who  are  as  conscientious  as  men  in  the  pulpit. 

Rev.  H.  H.  Hart  of  Minnesota.  I  think  that  we 
ought  to  be  careful  in  dealing  with  this  paper,  that  we 
do  not  weaken  the  force  of  the  incontrovertible  facts  in  it. 
I  am  a  public  officer,  I  may  almost  say  I  have  become  a 
chronic  officer,  for  I  have  been  for  twrelve  years  associated 
with  public  work.  I  have  had  to  deal  largely  with 
sheriffs  and  I  know  many  of  them  to  be  incorruptible 
men  of.  integrity.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
intention  of  Dr.  Warner  than  to  make  a  public  indict- 
ment. But  it  is  a  fact  that  for  years  there  has  been  a 
direct  conspiracy  between  the  magistrates  and  the  sheriffs 
themselves  to  make  fees  out  of  petty  misdemeanants.  That 
is  a  notorious  fact.  It  has  been  done  within  my  own 
knowledge.  It  has  been  done  not  only  in  Minnesota  but 
in  Wisconsin.  Tramps  are  arrested  and  placed  in  jails  to 
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make  fees  for  the  justice  and  sheriff.  I  think  you  will 
find  this  a  matter  of  official  record.  I  speak  of  facts 
known  to  us,  but  it  would  not  be  proper  to  make  state- 
ments about  all  the  cities  of  the  country.  There  are  other 
facts  that  we  know  of  by  report  that  might  not  be  proper 
to  give  as  a  public  statement.  In  many  cities  there  have 
been  detectives  who  were  known  to  be  in  collusion  with 
criminals.  We  must  face  these  facts,  and  the  opinion  of 
such  a  body  as  this  should  be  brought  to  bear  in  the 
direction  of  denouncing  these  things. 

Mr.  Bradshaw  of  Pennsylvania.  Facts  are  stubborn 
things.  It  does  not  become  us  to  impugn  Dr.  Warner's 
facts  when  he  is  ready  to  furnish  evidence.  He  does  not 
impugn  the  honesty  of  all  officers.  He  says  such  things 
exist  among  officers  and  I  believe  he  tells  the  truth.  I 
believe  that  we  have  as  clean  and  well  governed  a  city  as 
any,  the  city  of  Pittsburg.  Yet  I  have  known  of  gambling 
being  carried  on  under  the  nose  of  the  police  and  the 
police  letting  it  go  on.  Just  as  I  came  away  from  Pitts- 
burg  the  old  saying,  "when  thieves  fall  out  honest  men 
get  their  dues,  was  illustrated."  There  is  a  hot  war  there 
at  present  between  the  police  magistrates  and  the  police- 
men, each  charging  the  other  with  crimes  almost  unmen- 
tionable. 

Mr.  Dryden  of  Nebraska.  Dr.  Warner  did  well  to 
send  a  substitute.  I  was  sure  of  that  when  my  distin- 
guished friend  on  the  right  first  assaulted  the  doctor's 
paper.  Without  having  any  definitely  arranged  facts  at 
hand,  for  I  did  not  expect  to  say  anything,  but  I  may 
say  that  I  think  it  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
in  all  the  greater  municipalities  when  there  is  a  particular 
political  party  which  has  a  large  majority,  it  is  an  open 
secret  that  corruption  is  inevitable.  I  think  when  the 
doctor  suggests  that  he  could  give  dates,  names  and 
locality  for  all  these  indictments,  that  certainly  he  should 
be  accorded  the  courtesy  due  to  a  man  of  large  scientific 
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knowledge,  and  Dr  Warner  has  the    national    reputation  of 
being  in  every  sense  a  scientific  man. 

Mr.  Albert  of  Minnesota.  I  want  to  add  a  word  of 
testimony.  The  other  day  I  was  in  Nebraska  and  was 
told  by  some  lawyers  that  they  had  in  their  hands  papers 
for  the  arrest  of  the  chief-of-police,  but  they  conld  not 
catch  him. 

Mr.  Van  Evera  of  Michigan.  I  believe  police  officers 
as  a  rule  are  as  honest  as  the  municipalities  which  they 
serve.  No  police  officer  can  neglect  his  duty  if  the  public 
sentiment  of  the  community  insists  on  his  doing  that  duty. 
I  was  in  Iowa  a  short  time  ago,  and  I  found  in  that 
state,  which  is  a  prohibition  state,  more  liquor  saloons  than 
I  found  in  my  own  state  of  Michigan.  I  asked  how  it 
was  that  these  saloons  were  all  open  ;  the  reply  was,  pub- 
lic sentiment  is  in  favor  of  keeping  them  open.  Take 
a  community  who  wants  honest  officers,  it  will  get  them. 

Mr.  Bradshaw.  I  think  it  should  be  remembered  that 
Dr.  Warner  is  discussing  simply,  politics  and  crime. 

General  Brinkerhoff.  Yes,  and  we  all  know  something 
about  the  great  evil  of  politics  in  the  administration  of 
our  institutions. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Mills  of  Colorado.  This  is  an  important 
subject.  I  know  Dr.  Warner  to  be  an  able  student  of 
sociological  subjects.  He  is  a  frank,  fair-minded  man. 
He  is  pre-eminently  a  student.  He  gives  utterance  to  no 
sentiment  or  thought  until  he  has  duly  weighed  the 
sentiment  and  the  thought.  He  would  never  have  pre- 
pared this  paper  until  he  had  carefully  read  the  report  of 
the  L,exow  Committee.  No  one  who  read  that  report  can 
have  forgotten  the  stupendous  facts  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  public  through  that  investigation.  Ten  million  of 
dollars  taken  from  the  poorest  people  who  were  put  under 
subjection  to  the  police  force  of  that  city.  We  know  that 
the  facts  that  were  developed  have  their  counterpart, 
though  not  in  the  same  figures,  in  every  municipality. 
The  presence  of  the  same  class  of  facts,  of  the  same  kinds 
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of  crime  against  humanity  have  been  developed  in  San 
Francisco.  I  am  glad  that  they  have  had  one  honest 
sheriff  there.  That  is  more  than  they  can  say  of  some  of 
their  railroad  presidents.  The  gentleman  who  founded 
the  university  in  which  the  professor  who  presents  this 
paper  holds  his  chair,  the  founder  of  that  great  institution 
of  learning,  is  one  who  for  all  that  the  public  knows,  the 
report  that  has  come  to  the  public  ear,  has  given  to  the 
suppositions  young  man  the  very  kind  of  information,  the 
very  sort  of  education  that  he  speaks  of  with  regard  to 
our  ordinary  institutions  as  conducted  in  our  municipalities. 
That  is  where  they  come  from.  I  say  that  these  facts  are 
in  large  part  facts  of  common  knowledge.  If  you  have 
read  the  pages  of  "The  American  Commonwealth,"  by  Mr. 
Bryce,  you  will  have  found  a  more  scathing  report  of 
what  we  have  in  our  municipalities  than  is  given  in  this 
paper.  Mr.  Bryce  is  a  disinterested  student  of  sociology 
who  came  here  to  see  what  we  had,  and  how  we  appeared 
in  our  political  institutions,  and  he  has  put  it  down  in 
black  and  white  and  given  it  to  the  world,  His  book  has 
now  gone  into  the  second  or  third  edition  and  is  in  great 
demand,  but  the  people  throughout  the  United  States  do 
not  recognize  the  truth  as  spoken  in  those  pages.  We 
have  got  to  face  these  facts.  There  is  no  use  of  burying 
our  heads  in  the  sand  and  imagining  that  we  are  all 
right.  In  a  small  way  I  can  be  a  witness  of  many  of  the 
facts.  We  have  here  a  gentleman  from  Nebraska  giving 
his  own  testimony  in  the  same  direction.  We  have  in 
Denver  as  fair  officers  as  you  find  in  most  cities  of  equal 
population.  Notwithstanding  that,  it  came  to  me  direct 
from  the  prosecuting  officer  of  this  city  within  the  last 
few  months  that  when  he  went  down  to  one  of  the  courts 
to  attend  to  criminal  business  one  morning,  there  were 
forty-four  cases  that  were  listed  for  his  attention.  He  ran 
his  eye  over  the  list  to  see  the  character  of  the  cases  the 
police  had  run  in,  and  out  of  the  forty-four  he  let  all  but 
six  go.  One  man  who  was  brought  in  was  asked 
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where  he  came  from.  The  officer  replied  that  he  got  him 
down  town  at  a  cheap  lodging  house.  What  was  he 
doing?  He  was  lying  on  the  bed  loafing.  Was  he 
undressed?  asked  the  judge.  Yes,  said  the  police  officer. 
What,  said  the  judge,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
actually  took  that  man  out  of  bed  in  a  lodging-house  and 
arrested  him  and  brought  him  here  ?  Yes,  said  the  officer. 
Now  that  came  direct  to  me.  I  can  give  names  and 
dates  and  I  could  go  into  a  great  deal  more  of  it.  I  want 
to  say  to  you  that  in  my  opinion,  in  this  paper  are  given 
some  of  the  most  serious  facts  that  can  challenge  the 
attention  of  a  sober,  earnest  gathering.  I  am  glad  that 
our  president  has  called  our  attention  to  the  subject  of  this 
paper.  It  looks  riot  only  to  the  relation  between  politics 
and  criminals  but  between  politics  and  our  state  and 
municipal  institutions.  The  relation  of  politics  to  state 
and  municipal  institutions  may  be  very  demoralizing. 
Here  this  afternoon  for  instance  it  was  said  that  a  gentle- 
man who  had  been  chaplain  for  nine  years  had  found  it 
not  difficult  to  be  in  congenial  relation  with  five  different 
wardens  who  had  served  in  that  time.  Think  of  it  you 
good  wardens  who  come  here  with  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
experience  back  of  you  !  Think  of  what  we  are  having  in 
testimony  of  that  kind  !  Five  changes  in  as  important  an 
office  as  a  warden  of  a  state  institution  in  nine  years.  We 
might  go  through  our  other  institutions  and  find  perhaps 
a  similar  state  of  affairs.  I  do  not  say  that. we  are  worse 
than  other  states,  but  we  are  bad  enough,  and  this  question 
is  enough  to  challenge  the  sober  thought  of  this  confer- 
ence. 

Mrs.  Bartholomew  of  North  Dakota.  I  do  not  think 
it  will  be  necessary  to  go  into  cities  to  have  the  facts  of 
this  paper  verified. 

General  Brinkerhoff.  I  believe  that  the  greatest 
obstruction  that  we  have  to  prison  reform  is  the  interference 
of  politics  in 'the  administration  of  our  prisons.  I  know 
it  to  be  so  in  Ohio.  In  my  own  state  for  over  sixty 
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years  the  average  term  of  the  wardens  of  the  penitentiary 
according  to  a  statement  made  by  an  investigating 
committee  three  years  ago,  did  not  exceed  three  years. 
The  truth  of  it  is  that  for  sixty  years  the  Ohio  peniten- 
tiary has  been  under  the  domination  of  politics.  We  get 
a  good  man  but  we  change  politics  about  once  in  two 
years  and  whenever  a  new  party  comes  in  every  man  in 
that  prison  goes  out  except  the  prisoners.  This  is  a 
serious  evil.  I  no  not  like  to  see  the  National  Prison 
Association  sit  silent  when  we  know  the  greatest  trouble 
in  prison  reform  comes  from  the  interference  of  politics. 
I  have  just  come  from  visiting  the  prisons  of  Europe.  I 
have  been  in  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  Europe, 
Great  Britain,  Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  Switzerland, 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  in  the  Rhine  valley,  and  it  made 
me  sad  in  these  great  prisons  to  think  of  our  own,  for 
their  administration  never  changes  except  for  cause. 
Politics  may  come  and  go,  but  the  government  remains 
the  same  during  good  behavior.  At  the  head  of  prisons 
I  found  cultured  gentlemen  everywhere,  and  no  man  as  a 
rule  is  fitted  to  be  a  prison  warden  until  he  has  had 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  experience.  He  comes  in  011 
probation  for  a  year,  and  then  is  put  on  the  roll  for 
promotion.  It  is  a  permanent  position.  I  believe  in  our 
American  system,  but  they  are  far  in  advance  of  us  in 
administration  because  of  the  non-interference  of  politics 
there.  No,  let  us  be  bold  and  tell  the  truth.  I  am  glad 
to  have  this  subject  discussed. 

Mr.  Welch  of  Nebraska.  In  1889  we  had  a  republi- 
can warden;  in  1890  we  had  a  democrat;  in  1892  we  had 
a  republican  ;  in  1894  we  had  a  populist.  Two  of  these 
wardens  were  never  in  a  penitentiary  until  they  went  as 
wardens.  In  ninety  days  after  one  of  them  went  in 
everybody  went  out  except  the  convicts,  and  the  man  who 
was  the  contractor,  who  took  care  of  the,  prisoners,  who 
clothed  and  fed  them,  is  now  doing  time  in  the  peniten- 
tiary in  South  Dakota  himself.  Six  months  ago  in 
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Lincoln  we  had  not  a  gambling  house  or  house  of  prosti- 
tution. Today  there  are  seven  gambling  houses  and  forty- 
two  houses  of  prostitution.  That  is  politics. 


Warden  Van  Evera  of  Michigan. 


No  one  has  suggest- 


ed a  remedy. 

Mr.  Bailey  of  Massachusetts.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  gentleman  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  who  said  that  our 
public  servants  are  pretty  fair  representatives  of  the  people. 
There  may  be  exceptions,  but  on  the  whole  they  are  about 
the  same  character  of  men  as  the  people  about  them. 
New  York  has  been  cited.  Their  public  servants  are 
pretty  fair  representatives  of  that  community. 

Mr.  Milligan  moved  that  the  Congress  should  listen  to 
Warden  French  on  the  needs  and  possibilities  of  the  only 
United  States  penitentiary  which  has  been  established  as 
yet.  Voted. 

Warden  French.  It  is  true  that  I  have  sought  an 
opportunity  to  speak  a  word  to  this  conference  concerning 
the  federal  prison  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  I  was  at  Nash- 
ville in  1889  w7hen  General  Foster  was  there  and  spoke 
to  this  Congress  concerning  the  desirability  of  establishing 
national  prisons  for  the  incarceration  of  the  violators  of 
the  federal  law  instead  of  having  the  United  States,  as  was 
then  the  practice,  put  these  convicts  into  the  various 
state  prisons  where  they  had  contracts.  The  discussion 
went  on  until  three  or  four  years  ago  when  a  bill  passed 
Congress  appropriating  $500,000  for  the  establishment  of 
three  of  these  prisons  in  the  east,  west  and  central  parts  of 
the  country,  to  be  prisons  for  federal  convicts.  But  it 
seemed  that  the  appropriations  were  made  in  such  a  way 
that  it  was  held  after  that  act  was  passed  that  they  had 
not  appropriated  the  money  and  therefore  the  thing  drifted 
along.  But  I  happen  to  know  that  it  has  been  the  desire  of 
the  Prison  Congress  to  have  the  United  States  take  care  of 
its  own  convicts. 

Fort  Leavenworth  penitentiary  was  formerly  a  military 
prison.  It  had  been  under  the  control  first  of  a  military 
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officer  by  the  name  of  General  Blunt,  and  afterwards 
under  the  command  of  Captain  J.  W.  Pope  who  had 
charge  when  it  was  turned  over  to  me,  an  excellent 
gentleman  whom  this  Association  knows  very  well.  It  was 
essentially  an  army  prison.  The  act  simply  provided  that 
the  military  prison  now  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  "shall  be 
and  hereby  is  transferred  from  the  War  Department  to  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  is  made  a  civil  prison  for  the 
incarceration  of  federal  prisoners."  Captain  Pope  was  for 
ninety  days  the  warden  in  the  civil  prison,  or  until  the 
attorney-general  selected  the  officers  and  set  this  prison  in 
operation.  Of  the  $400,000  appropriated  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  care  of  this  prison,  $125,000  was  set  apart  for 
the  first  year's  maintenance.  I  had  been  in  charge  for 
five  years  at  Michigan  City,  but  got  into  this  drift  of 
politics  and  by  the  operation  of  political  rotation  I  went 
out  of  office.  I  sent  in  a  request  to  be  allowed  to  try 
for  this  position  and  was  selected  as  warden.  I  asked  to 
be  appointed  only  on  grounds  of  fitness,  the  decision  to  be 
made  on  the  work  that  I  had  done.  I  especially  let  it  be 
understood  that  if  some  man  better  could  be  found  I 
wanted  him  to  be  appointed.  That  is  the  substance  of 
what  I  wrote,  and  that  letter  is  on  file.  I  was  appointed 
by  the  attorney-general  and  commissoned  by  him,  and 
sent  to  take  charge  of  the  prison.  The  last  words  he 
said  to  me  were  that  he  wanted  me  to  take  charge,  and 
that  he  expected  to  have  a  model  prison.  He  told  me 
also  that  I  was  to  do  my  work  without  regard  to  politics. 
I  went  out  and  took  charge  of  the  work.  Of  the  subordi- 
nate officers  appointed  I  did  not  know  their  politics  and  I 
did  not  want  to  know  them.  They  were  appointed  on 
my  recommendation.  They  were  men  who  were  recom- 
mended to  me  as  men  of  superior  qualifications  tested  by 
experience.  Fifty  men  constitute  the  guard.  The  two 
clerks  had  had  twenty  years  and  twelve  years  experience 
before  I  took  charge.  I  may  find  out  their  politics  some 
time,  I  do  not  know  now.  When  I  went  out  to  the 
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prison  I  found  that  the  United  States  instead  of  having  a 
model  prison  had  its  prisoners  scattered  in  various  prisons 
in  the  United  States.  But  I  know  it  is  the  desire  of  this 
Congress,  that  the  United  States  shall  have  a  model  prison 
and  that  it  shall  be  conducted  in  a  model  way.  If  I  am 
not  capable  of  doing  it,  I  am  anxious  to  get  out  of  the 
way. 

Fort  Leavenworth  embraces  6000  acres.  It  lies  on  the 
Missouri  river  on  a  high  bluff  and  looks  over  into 
Missouri,  and  is  as  pretty  a  spot  as  you  can  find  on  God's 
green  earth.  On  the  north  end  was  the  garrison  of  Fort 
Leavenworth  before  the  war  so  that  it  is  an  old  post. 
There  was  a  quartermaster's  department  established  there 
and  the  storerooms  were  used  as  a  starting  of  what  is  the 
present  prison,  a  stone  building  with  two  or  three  floors. 
This  was  established  for  offenders  against  the  army. 
General  Blunt  was  made  president  or  -governor  of  the 
prison  and  was  asked  to  go  to  work  and  put  a  wall  about 
these  old  quartermaster's  store  rooms  which  were  to  be 
used  for  dormitories.  They  were  guarded  within  the  walls 
by  a  guard  on  the  wall.  For  a  long  time  that  was  all 
there  was.  By  and  by  they  had  five  or  six  hundred  men. 
Some  had  long  sentences  and  some  were  murderers.  They 
went  a  step  further  and  on  these  various  floors  put  a  new 
series  of  steel  cages  and  there  is  a  steel  back  between 
them  with  wooden  floors  and  steel  under  the  floor.  You 
may  put  me  in  one  cell  and  I  can  shake  hands  with  a 
man  on  the  next  side  and  one  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
indeed  with  one  or  two  more.  They  are  in  a  position  to 
be  sociable  with  six  persons,  except  they  are  under  a 
frown  of  guns.  The  wall  runs  round  very  uneven  ground 
but  the  wall  is  from  thirteen  to  forty-five  feet  high.  A 
man  can  scramble  up  outside  and  jump  down  inside.  It 
is  built  of  rough  stone.  There  are  some  excellent  shops 
but  no  cell-houses  fitted  for  use.  One  of  the  prime 
conditions  absolutely  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  a  model 
prison  is  to  have  a  model  prison  building.  This  is  the 
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first  condition  of  classification.  There  should  also  be  above 
all  things  the  idea  of  security.  When  Captain  Pope  had  the 
men  transferred  from  Kansas  he  had  125  guards,  and 
every  guard  had  a  repeating  shot-gun  loaded  with  buck 
shot. 

There  is  a  thousand  acre  farm,  one  of  the  finest 
Missouri  bottom  farms.  The  proposition  is  to  go  down 
and  cultivate  that.  I  looked  it  over.  Knowing  that  a 
change  was  coming  they  had  not  put  in  any  crops  and  it 
was  nothing  but  weeds.  I  set  a  farm  gang  at  work 
before  I  came  up.  There  is  some  stock,  I  receipted  for 
fifty-five  head.  Captain  Pope  wired  me  that  he  would 
meet  me  with  the  prison  carriage  and  we  would  ride  out 
the  three  miles.  When  I  got  there  with  my  family  and 
they  drove  down  to  get  us,  it  proved  to  be  an  army 
ambulance  with  four  spanking  mules. 

I  put  on  a  string  of  five  convicts  and  mounted  five 
men  on  horses,  and  gave  them  five  shot-guns  and  left 
them  farming,  but  it  is  not  my  idea  of  farming  to  send 
convicts  on  to  a  thousand  acre  farm  on  a  bottom  where 
the  weeds  grow  fifteen  feet  high.  It  would  be  cheaper  to 
let  the  man  throw  away  his  gun  and  hire  him  to  do  the 
ploughing.  Now  what  are  we  going  to  do?  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  want  to  do  and  what  ought  to  be  done.  I 
might  mention  another  thing  first.  Here  is  your  prison. 
On  one  side  is  the  fort  and  the  other  is  laid  out  in  a 
beautiful  park.  Here  is  this  garrison  of  1600  soldiers. 
When  the  sun  goes  down  the  cannon  booms  and  when  it 
comes  up  it  booms.  Parades  are  going  on  daily.  The 
people  drive  up  and  look  at  them  when  the  parade  is  on, 
but  all  of  these  things  are  against  the  prison.  The  prison 
was  all  moved  by  bugle  calls,  but  my  bugler  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  army  and  I  lost  him.  I  take  a  bell  when 
I  want  to  move  by  signals.  Is  it  possible  to  convert  this 
into  a  model  prison  ?  I  say  to  you,  no.  The  campus  is 
too  small  and  too  uneven.  There  is  only  a  corner  left 
for  the  use  of  the  prison  at  all.  The  balance  is  for  the 
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farm.  Then  it  is  all  covered  by  buildings  that  are 
occupied  by  prisoners. 

On  the  south  of  the  reservation  are  four  or  five 
hundred  acres  of  land  suitable  for  the  buildings  of  the 
prison.  I  think  the  army  and  every  one  interested  will  be 
willing  that  we  should  go  and  build  a  prison  there  and 
let  this  park  go  back  on  the  farm. 

What  are  the  facilities  for  building?  We  have  here 
our  opportunity  if  we  can  be  authorized  to  do  this — and 
I  speak  to  you  because  you  have  congressmen  and  senators 
to  whom  to  appeal — to  build  the  prison.  On  that  reserva- 
tion we  have  a  fine  stone  quarry.  There  is  a  road,  a  brick 
kiln  that  will  turn  out  a  great  number  of  bricks  a  day.  a 
saw-mill,  timber,  a  lime-mill,  and  coal  that  can  be  dug  up 
and  brought  in.  We  have  convicts  out  of  employment 
who  could  get  out  and  dress  the  stone,  and  make  the 
brick,  and  do  everything  to  be  done.  We  have  the  campus 
on  which  to  build  on  the  reservation,  if  we  have  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  and  an  appropriation  equal  to  twenty  cents 
on  the  dollar  of  the  ordinary  cost  of  putting  up  such  im- 
provements. If  we  have  permission  we  can  employ  an 
architect,  and  go  ahead  and  build  not  only  a  model  prison 
for  the  United  States  but  for  the  world.  It  may  be  put 
right  through.  That  is  what  I  want  to  do.  I  have  gone 
through  this  story  that  you  might  know  what  is  there  and 
that  you  might  know  what  ought  to  be  there,  and  the 
facilities  for  putting  it  there,  I  do  not  need  to  show  the 
desirability  of  having  it,  for  that  you  already  know. 

I  went  there  as  a  democrat  as  it  happened,  but  these 
appointments  were  made  without  knowing  anything  of  the 
politics  of  those  who  were  appointed.  A  democratic 
senator  of  the  United  States  wrote  me  and  took  me  to  task 
for  allowing  men  to  go  on  the  force  who  were  republicans 
I  wrote  him  back  in  this  wise.  That  I  did  not  inquire 
into  the  politics  of  the  men  for  it  was  a  matter  that  was 
immaterial  to  me  as  this  is  a  federal  institution.  If  my 
party  now  wants  to  break  my  official  neck  because  I  would 
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not  follow  a  political  machine,  I  have  no  personal  com- 
plaint to  make.  I  have  taken  the  bold  ground  that  if  I 
do  not  run  the  prison  but  three  weeks  or  three  months,  I 
am  going  to  be  the  head  of  that  institution  and  I  am  go- 
ing to  run  it  independent  of  politics  as  long  as  I  slay 
there. 

Supt.  Van  Evera.  Warden  French  has  pointed  out 
the  proper  connection  between  politics  and  prisons.  I 
think  we  ought  all  to  go  home  and  speak  to  our 
congressmen  on  this  subject. 

Gen.  Brinkerhoff.  We  brought  up  the  subject  of  a 
national  prison  ten  years  ago  at  Atlanta  and  we  passed 
resolutions  recommending  the  creation  of  this  prison.  I 
hope  we  will  all  bear  it  in  mind  when  we  meet  members 
of  Congress  and  senators  and  that  we  will  explain  the 
situation  and  endeavor  to  have  Warden  French's  recom- 
mendations carried  out. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Gabriel  of  Denver  thought  a  memorial 
signed  by  the  members  of  the  Association  individually 
would  have  more  force  that  if  sent  simply  from  the 
Association. 

Gen.  Brinkerhoff  said  that  the  Executive  Committee 
would  take  that  matter  into  consideration. 

Warden  Cassidy.  Slow  motion  should  be  made.  If 
all  that  we  have  heard  to-night  is  true  the  popular 
government  of  the  people  for  the  people  and  by  the  people 
is  nearly  a  failure. 

Warden  French.  I  have  spoken  with  a  great  deal  of 
earnestness  on  this  matter.  If  I  were  to  be  turned  out 
politically  tomorrow  I  would  say  what  I  have  said  to-night. 
Senator  Baker  from  Kansas  resides  in  Fort  Leaven  worth 
and  was  one  of  the  first  men  I  came  in  contact  with.  He 
will  be  in  the  coming  Congress.  After  having  this  talk 
with  him  he  has  broached  the  subject  with  the  member- 
ship from  Congress  and  there  is  not  a  man  but  will  work 
to  see  this  brought  about.  It  is  not  a  matter  local  to 
Kansas.  It  puts  a  federal  institution  within  their  bounds 
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and  it  is  on  a  government  reservation.  We  have  the  men 
who  need  employment  and  what  better  can  they  do  than 
build  this  prison.  We  have  the  stone,  the  brick,  the  mill, 
the  shops  equipped  and  we  are  in  the  best  condition  to  do 
this  thing. 

Joseph  P.  Byers  of  Ohio  was  requested  to  sing  a  solo 
as  the  closing  exercise  of  the  session  which  he  did  in  a 
most  pleasing  manner. 
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The  Congress  was  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock  by 
General  Brinkerhoff.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Chaplain 
Hickox. 

Rev.  H.  H.  Hart,  of  Minesota,  offered  the  following 
resolution.  Resolved,  that  the  time  and  place  of  the  next 
meeting  of  the  National  Prison  Association  be  referred  to 
the  Executive  Committee  with  power  to  arrange  to  hold  it 
at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  immediately  preceding  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection, provided  satisfactory  arrangements  can  be  made, 
and  to  reserve  the  right  to  select  another  place  if  it  can- 
not be  made  satisfactory  to  this  body. 

Mr.  Van  Evera,  of  Michigan,  said  that  he  had  it  in 
mind  to  invite  the  Association  to  meet  at  Marquette.  He 
thought  the  Prison  Association  might  meet  there  at  about 
the  time  the  Conference  of  Charities  should  meet  at  Grand 
Rapids  as  they  were  only  about  two  hundred  miles  apart. 
Any  time  from  the  middle  of  May  up  to  October  the 
country  about  Marquette  would  be  attractive. 

Warden  Chamberlain  hoped  the  Association  would 
come  to  Michigan.  He  thought  no  one  would  be  disap- 
pointed in  the  reception  they  would  receive  either  at 
Grand  Rapids  or  at  Marquette. 

Warden  Cassidy  of  Pennsylvania,  said  that  Mr.  Hart's 
invitation  did  not  include  the  Wardens  Association.  It 
would  be  a  very  inconvenient  arrangement  for  them.  They 
could  not  meet  again  so  soon  as  June. 

Mr.  Hart  stated  that  it  was  not  the  desire  of  any  one 
to  do  anything  that  would  not  be  acceptable  to  the 
wardens. 
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Warden  Wolfer,  of  Minnesota  said  that  he  had  seen 
all  but  four  or  five  of  the  wardens  and  the  consensus  of 
opinion  was  in  favor  of  going  to  Grand  Rapids  in  con- 
nection with  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction. 

Mr.  Cassidy  deprecated  the  wardens  taking  any  step 
in  the  matter  in  the  absence  of  the  president,  Warden 
Nicholson.  The  wardens  did  not  propose  to  merge  into 
any  other  organization  and  so  lose  their  identity. 

Mr.  Bailey,  of  Massachusetts  thought  the  Association 
might  lose  some  influence  on  the  community  if  it  were 
held  at  the  same  time  with  a  larger  association. 

Mr.  Milligan  thought  it  better  to  defer  taking  any 
vote  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Bradshaw  moved  to  lay  it  on  the  table  till  a  later 
time. 

Voted. 

Warden  Scott  moved  that  the  chair  should  appoint  a 
committee  of  seven  to  report  a  list  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

Warden  Scott.  While  I  am  on  my  feet  I  wish  to 
make  another  motion  if  it  is  in  order. 

Moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to 
solicit  funds  to  create  a  membership  in  the  International 
Penitentiary  Commission  and  that  at  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing we  elect  a  member  if  there  shall  be  a  sufficient  amount 
of  money  raised. 

The  two  motions  were  then  put  and  carried. 

On  motion  of  Warden  Chamberlain  it  was  voted  that 
a  committee  of  two  should  be  appointed  to  audit  the 
accounts  of  the  secretary  and  report  to  the  Association. 

The  regular  order  of  the  day  was  taken  up,  the  first 
business  being  the  report  of  the  committee  on  Prison 
Discipline.  Warden  Chamberlain  explained  that  it  had 
been  decided  that  each  member  should  report  separately. 
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PRISON    DISCIPLINE. 
BY    WILLIAM   CHAMBERLAIN,    WARDEN    MICHIGAN   STATE   PRISON. 

Prison  discipline  has  been  discussed  in  nearly  every 
meeting  of  this  Association.  Some  of  the  foremost  penolo- 
gists  of  the  country  have  presented  to  us  their  views,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  great  improvement  has  been  made 
in  the  management  of  the  prisons  of  this  country,  growing 
out  of  the  interchange  of  thought  by  those  who  are 
interested  in  this  topic. 

I  think  it  was  Ex-President  Hayes,  who  said,  speak- 
ing of  prison  reform,  "if  I  knew  less  about  the  question  I 
might  assume  to  advise  what  ought  to  be  done." 

I  inquired  of  one  of  the  leading  prison  wardens  not 
long  since  what  methods  he  would  recommend  for  enforc- 
ing prison  discipline. 

None  whatever,  was  his  prompt  reply.  He,  however, 
said  I  have  my  own  methods  which  seem  to  work  fairly 
well  in  my  prison.  I  do  not  know  as  they  would  answer 
for  another.  Every  prison  warden,  I  think,  will  appreciate 
the  force  of  this  remark. 

If  order  is  heaven's  first  law, — we  conclude  that  the 
opposite  condition  would  exist  where  order  is  not  observed. 
The  prison  that  lacks  discipline  fails  in  the  object  for 
which  it  was  established. 

The  prison  that  has  not  at  the  head  a  well  disciplined 
warden  and  a  force  of  well  disciplined  officers  will  fail  in 
the  proper  management  of  the  prisoners  placed  under 
their  charge,  even  though  they  may  have  the  most 
complete  set  of  prison  rules.  The  compliance  with  prison 
rules  on  the  part  of  the  convicts  will  depend  largely 
whether  they  observe  proper  care  being  taken  on  the  part 
of  the  officer  in  his  conduct  toward  them.  The  prisoner 
has  a  keen  sense  of  justice,  not  because  they  are  just  or 
good,  but  because  they  are  placed  in  a  position  where 
their  will  must  be  subject  to  the  will  of  those  in  authority 
over  them.  Hence  the  importance  of  selecting  the  officers 
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to  be  placed  over  them,  in  view  of  their  moral  force  as 
well  as  their  physical  power. 

The  population  of  our  prisons  does  not  diner  essentially. 

In  each  are  found  the  same  type  of  character.  If  there 
is  a  noticeable  difference  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  may 
be  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  handled  or  the 
incentive  held  out  to  them  for  good  conduct.  The  prisoners 
in  every  prison  should  be  graded,  and  the  grade  based  on 
good  conduct.  The  first  grade  men  should  have  more 
privileges  than  the  second,  and  the  third  should  have  but 
few  compared  to  the  first.  The  prisoner  should  be  required 
to  earn  his  privileges. 

Education  and  moral  instruction  should  not  be  neg- 
lected. 

There  is  no  danger  of  the  state  building  up  the  man 
and  supplying  the  instruction  that  has  been  neglected  in 
youth  or  misused  in  later  life. 

No  prisoner  can  improve  that  is  not  properly  fed, 
properly  clothed,  and  required  to  keep  himself  clean.  No 
methods  of  discipline  that  tend  to  debase  the  man  should 
ever  be  resorted  to  in  prison  discipline. 

General  Pillsbury,  who  had  a  reputation  in  his  day,  of 
being  a  competent  prison  man,  is  reported  to  have  said  at 
the  close  of  his  life,  when  asked,  if  he  would  change  any 
of  his  methods  of  prison  management,  replied,  "I  think  I 
should  have  succeeded  better  if  I  had  fed  the  men  a 
greater  variety  of  food  and  been  less  severe  in  punishing 
them." 

Our  own  experience  often  convinces  us  against  our 
pre-conceived  ideas.  No  matter  what  our  theories  are,  our 
experience  in  prison  management  will  soon  teach  us  that 
a  firm  but  humane  treatment  of  the  prisoners  in  our  penal 
institutions  will  be  more  likely  to  meet  with  success  than 
otherwise. 

HENRY  GEORGE,  Warden  Kentucky  Penitentiary.  The 
cause  and  tendency  of  crime,  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  especially,  has  been  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
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civilized  world.  Not  only  is  it  attracting  attention,  but  its 
increase  is  causing  apprehension  and  alarm.  And  it  should 
demand  the  attention  of  the  greatest  minds  of  the  age. 
But  what  those  who  have  charge  of  penal  institutions  are 
more  directly  interested  in,  is  how  to  govern  the  criminal 
after  he  has  been  taken  from  society  and  placed  in  con- 
finement in  the  institutions  prepared  for  that  purpose. 
And  the  first  thing  that  should  engage  the  thought  of  an 
individual  who  has  charge  of  an  institution  of  that  kind, 
is  the  fact  that  a  very  large  percent  of  all  those  confined  will 
again  become  freemen  and  mix  and  mingle  again  with  the 
free  citizen. 

His  next  thought  should  be,  what  kind  of  treatment 
humanity  and  our  advanced  civilization  demands  should  be 
given  to  the  inmates  of  these  institutions.  While  it  is 
desirable  that  the  labor  of  the  inmates  should  be  so 
directed  as  to  make  the  institution  self  sustaining,  that 
should  be  the  last  thought,  not  that  the  inmate  should  not 
labor,  for  it  is  well  known  that  without  it,  it  is  impossible 
to  enforce  proper  discipline.  And  labor  should  be 
demanded  more  for  this  purpose  than  the  remuneration 
derived  therefrom. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  above  ideas,  officers  and 
guards  should  be  selected  with  great  care.  No  man  should 
be  employed  about  a  penal  institution  who  does  not 
possess  good  practical  sense.  And  they  should  realize  the 
fact  that  it  is  their  fellowmen  they  have  charge  of,  and 
humanity  sufficient  to  treat  them  as  such.  A  man  who 
will  use  abusive  words  and  mean  epithets  to  a  person 
whom  he  has  complete  control  of  is  an  unfit  person  to  be 
employed  about  such  institutions.  Such  an  one  cannot 
possibly  contribute  anything  to  the  reformation  of  the 
convicts,  nor  can  he  command  their  respect.  And  convicts 
who  serve  sentences  in  institutions  presided  over  by  such 
officers,  go  forth  without  any  sense  of  honor  and  every 
spark  of  manhood  destroyed. 

When  I  give  a  man  a  position  in  a    penitentiary  over 
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which  I  preside,  I  hand  him   the  following  instructions. 

INSTRUCTIONS   OF   THE   WARDEN. 

1.  The  guards  are  the  agents  of  the  warden  in  enforc- 
ing the    police    discipline    of  the    prison,  and    in    carrying 
into  effect  the  laws  for  the  government  thereof. 

2.  While  within  the    prison  grounds  the  guards  shall 
refrain    from  whistling,  scuffling,  immodest  laughter,    boist- 
erous conversation,  exciting   discussion  on  any  subject,  and 
all  other  acts  calculated  to  disturb    the  harmony  and  good 
order  of  the  prison. 

3.  In  their  intercourse  among   themselves    the  officers 
and  guards  are  at  all    times    to    treat   each  other  with  that 
mutual  respect  and  kindness    that   becomes   gentlemen  and 
friends,    and     are     required      to     avoid     all     collisions     or 
jealousies,  and   are   strictly    forbidden    to    treat    each    other 
with  disrespect,  or  to  use  any  ungentlemanly  epithets. 

4.  Guards  shall  instruct  the  prisoners  in  all  the  rules 
of  the  prison  necessary  for   their   government,  and   admon- 
ish them  on  the  least  appearance  of  insubordination. 

5.  In  all  their    intercourse    with    prisoners   they  shall 
be  careful  to  maintain  a    quiet  demeanor  under  any  provo- 
cation, recollecting   that   the    prisoner,  however  disposed  to 
be  violent  or  abusive,  is  entirely  in  their  power. 

6.  It    shall     be     the    duty    of    the    guards    to    keep 
constant  watch    over   prisoners    in    workshops;  to    see  that, 
while  pretending  to  be  engaged  on  the    work    given    them 
to  do  they  are  not    in    reality    at    work    at   something  else 
and    they  must   not   permit   prisoners    to    leave  their   work 
without  permission  under  any  circumstances. 

7.  In     forming     their    opinion    with    respect    to    the 
industry   of  a   prisoner,  guards   will   bear   in  mind  that,  as 
one    prisoner    may    be    able    to   do    more    work  in  a  given 
time  than  another,  so  their  reports  on  this  head  will    have 
regard  more   to    the  continuous    labor   of  the    prisoner,  the 
care  bestowed    upon    it,  and    the   evidence   of  his   desire  to 
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do  all  he  can,  than  the  absolute  quantity  he  does,  as 
compared  with  others.  An  amount  of  work  which  may 
thus  be  sufficient  for  one  man  may  be  quite  insufficient 
for  another. 

8.  Guards  must  constantly   have    in   mind    that   disci- 
pline   is    the  first   and    highest   consideration    in    a    prison, 
and    must   be   maintained    at    all    hazards;    but  that    officer 
who  maintains  it,  with  the  lowest  number  of  punishments, 
deserves  the  highest  commendations. 

9.  Every  man  employed  at  the  penitentiary  will  bear 
constantly  in  mind  the    nature   of  the   institution    into  the 
service  of  which  he  enters,  the  peculiarity  of  the  duties  he 
will    have    to    perform,    and    the    moral    obligations    he    is 
understood  to  assume  with    reference    to   his   own    personal 
conduct;    he  must    understand    that   the   penitentiary  is  not 
only  designed  as  a    prison    for   the    punishment   of  persons 
who  have  offended  against  the  law,  but  also  as  an    institu- 
tion which  intends  their  reformation,  if  possible. 

10.  Every    officer    and     employe,    therefore,    will    not 
only    feel    it    his    duty    to   see  that  the  rules  of   the  prison 
are  observed  by  the   prisoners    placed  under   him,  but   will 
also    understand    that   he    must   conduct   himself,  when    off 
duty,  as    well    as    when    on,  in    such    a    way   as    to    inspire 
sentiments  of  respect  for  his  moral  character. 

11.  Intemperance     will     not     be      tolerated      among 
employes ;    frequenting   saloons   or   disreputable   places    will 
be    considered    sufficient    cause    for    dismissal.       And    they 
must    be    guarded    as  to    the    discharge    of    their    personal 
obligations,  debts,  &c. 

For  a  long  number  of  years  previous  to  the  time  I 
became  warden,  I  had  been  giving  the  subject  "How 
penal  institutions  should  be  governed,"  considerable 
thought  and  I  succeeded  in  mastering  theories  very  well, 
but  I  find  that  I  have  learned  more  in  two  years  since  I 
have  had  charge  of  one,  than  I  had  learned  in  twenty 
years  before ;  and  more  than  I  could  have  learned  in  a 
lifetime  without  experience. 
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Therefore  my  own  experience  is  the  best  thing  I  have 
to  offer  on  the  subject  of  discipline. 

The  convicts  in  the  penitentiary  over  which  I  preside, 
number  from  eleven  to  twelve  hundred.  A  little  more 
than  one-half  are  negroes.  All  but  forty,  who  are  leased 
to  a  man  who  is  manufacturing  wagon  material ;  are 
worked  on  the  plan  known  as  "State  account."  And  the 
labor  is  utilized  in  manufacturing  chairs,  exclusively. 
And  the  shops  are  so  arranged  that  it  is  impossible  to 
grade  the  men,  that  is,  separate  them  in  the  shops  accord- 
ing to  grade.  Places  are  given  men  on  account  of  their 
mechanical  skill  rather  than  their  good  deportment.  By 
that  arrangement,  it  may  so  happen,  and  often  does,  that 
the  best  men  in  the  prison  occupy  a  place  by  the  side  of 
the  worst ;  and  the  same  condition  exists  in  the  dining 
room.  We  have  only  one  dining  room,  the  table  for  the 
whites  is  on  one  side  of  the  room  and  for  the  negroes  on 
the  other,  which  is  the  only  separation  practicable  in  the 
room.  Sundays  and  all  holidays,  the  men,  except  those 
who  are  confined  for  some  violation  of  the  rules;  are 
turned  loose  on  the  yards  to  mix  and  converse  with 
each  other  at  will.  Guards,  of  course  are  on  the  grounds 
to  look  after  them.  Such  is  the  social  condition,  if  that 
word  can  be  properly  applied  to  inmates  of  a  prison. 

The  strap  was  the  principal  mode  of  punishment 
since  the  prison  was  established,  up  to  the  time  I  was 
put  in  charge.  I  have  recently  run  back  over  the  records 
of  punishment  for  four  years  just  preceding  the  time  I 
took  charge,  and  I  find  during  that  time  that  the  average 
number  of  men  strapped  per  month,  was  sixty  and  at 
times,  there  were  more  than  one  hundred  and  three 
were  frequently  over  one  thousand  licks  struck  per  month. 
They  were  whipped  for  fighting,  talking  in  the  dining 
room,  for  being  short  on  task,  gambling,  stealing,  in  fact 
as  I  say  the  strap  was  used  for  every  manner  of  offence. 
I  was  next  interested  in  knowing  what  kind  of  discipline 
such  a  mode  of  punishment  enforced.  And  on  investiga- 
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tion  I  found  that  in  March,  1890  convicts  attacktd  a 
guard  and  drove  him  from  the  shop.  In  May,  same  year, 
knocked  a  foreman  down  and  attacked  a  guard  disarmed 
and  gagged  him  and  the  month  was  wound  up  by  one 
convict  killing  another  with  a  knife.  In  July,  same  year, 
one  convict  killed  another  with  a  knife.  In  March 
1891,  the  deputy  warden  shot  and  killed  a  convict.  In 
September  1892  a  convict  was  killed  by  another.  In 
August  1893,  thirty-four  knives  were  found  on  the  persons 
of  convicts  and  during  that  month  the  records  show  that 
1263  licks  were  struck  with  the  strap.  And  during  that 
time,  nineteen  men  made  their  escape  from  the  prison. 

These  facts  convinced  me  that  there  was  something 
radically  wrong  in  the  discipline  of  the  prison.  And  I 
determined  to  change  it.  So  a  short  time  after  I  took 
charge,  in  November  1893,  I  commenced  introducing 
other  modes  of  punishment  and  abandoning  the  strap.  In 
the  year  1894,  in  the  place  of  having  sixty  men  per 
month  strapped  on  the  bare  back,  I  had  two,  and  that 
over  a  garment.  In  the  place  of  the  strap  I  deprived  them 
of  privileges,  locked  them  in  their  cells  on  Sunday,  or  put 
them  in  what  we  call  a  "bull  pen"  in  one  corner  of  the 
yard  and  for  refusing  to  work,  handcuff  them  up  in  a 
standing  position  until  they  prefer  working  to  standing. 
And  in  my  judgment  this  is  the  most  effective  and 
humane  mode  of  punishment  that  can  be  practiced  in  a 
prison.  In  two  years  of  experience  I  have  never  found  a 
man  that  I  could  not  force  to  work  in  that  way  and  at 
the  same  time  the  convict  can  have  the  satisfaction  of 
choosing  for  himself,  either  work  or  remain  standing. 

And  here  I  will  enter  my  protest  against  the  custom 
in  some  prisons  of  a  diet  of  bread  and  water  and  solitary 
confinement.  I  do  not  know  any  argument  in  its  favor. 
On  the  other  hand,  its  tendency  is  to  drive  a  man  crazy 
and  render  his  system  so  it  will  invite  disease. 

It  is  true,  in  1894,  while  I  was  experimenting  with 
modes  of  enforcing  discipline,  I  had  some  trouble.  In 
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June  1894  a  convict  resisted  a  guard  and  was  shot  and 
killed  and  in  October  following  a  convict  attacked  a 
foreman  with  a  knife  and  cut  him  badly.  I  made  an 
investigation  as  to  the  former  conduct  of  these  men  and 
found  that  the  one  the  guard  killed  had  been  regarded  as 
a  vicious  bad  negro. 

The  punishment  book  shows  that  in  the  years  1892- 
93  he  had  been  whipped  ten  times  and  sometimes  as  high 
as  thirty-six  licks  at  a  time,  enough  to  crush  all  the 
manhood  out  of  an  Indian. 

The  man  who  attacked  the  foreman  is  a  morose,  half 
demented  vicious  negro. 

Since  that  time  no  officers,  guard  or  foreman  has 
been  attacked  and  there  have  been  no  serious  fights 
among  the  men  and  they  have  been  controlled  without 
any  sort  of  trouble,  and  there  has  not  been  an  escape  for 
over  a  year. 

A  stranger  can  see  the  difference  in  the  very  appear- 
ance of  the  men  under  the  changed  treatment. 

A  number  of  prisoners  who  were  regarded  as  the  very 
worst,  are  now  the  best.  One  man  who  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  desperate,  is  now  a  foreman  in  a  depart- 
ment in  the  shop  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  and 
most  reliable  convicts  in  the  penitentiary.  Another,  who, 
no  amount  of  punishment  would  force  to  do  his  work 
properly,  was  changed  by  a  few  kind  words  to  one  of  the 
best  workers  in  the  factory.  Guards  had  been  changed 
and  the  one  going  on  had  been  informed  of  the  triflingness 
of  this  particular  prisoner.  The  guard  approached  him 
and  informed  him  of  what  he  had  been  told  about  him, 
and  then  told  him  in  a  kindly  way  that  there  was  no 
sense  in  the  way  he  was  acting  and  that  he  would  dislike 
to  have  him  punished  and  that  if  he  would  do  right  he 
could  rely  on  him  for  kindly  assistance.  From  that 
moment  that  man  has  been  doing  his  work  as  well  as  any 
of  the  others. 

In    my    efforts    to  substitute  kindness,  as  far  as  practi- 
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cable  for  severe  punishment  in  the  enforcement  of  discipline 
I  have  been  very  materially  assisted  by  the  prison  chaplain, 
Rev.  W.  B.  Cooper,  whose  chapel  services  and  constant 
daily  intercourse  with  the  men  has  influenced  hundreds 
to  abstain  from  sin  and  offences  prevalent  inside  the  walls 
and  thereby  render  the  enforcement  of  discipline  much 
more  easy  for  me. 

B.  W.  LYNN,  Superintendent  Virginia  Penitentiary.  I 
present  the  following  paper  upon  prison  discipline  with 
an  apology,  as  it  was  not  written  to  be  offered  as  a 
separate  paper,  but  under  the  impression  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  discipline  would  embody  such 
parts  of  it  as  he  chose  to  use  in  his  report.  Its  brevity 
will  no  doubt  commend  it,  if  no  other  merit  is  found. 
Without  verbiage  I  have  aimed  to  express,  in  as  few  words 
as  is  possible,  the  principles  that  I  hold  to  be  essential  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  proper  discipline  in  a  great  state 
prison  where  we  have  to  deal  with  the  convicts  of  an 
entire  state. 

The  prime  cause  that  brings  a  large  majority  of  the 
inmates  to  our  state  prisons  is  the  want  of  proper 
discipline  in  childhood.  The  colored  race  furnishes  four 
fifths  of  the  inmates  of  the  Virginia  Penitentiary,  mainly 
young  people  brought  up  since  the  war  without  proper 
parental  control;  idle  and  lazy,  lacking  in  character  and 
self  respect,  they  naturally  drift  into  crime  and  land  in 
the  state  prison. 

The  great  object  in  view  should  be  the  reformation  of 
the  prisoner,  so  that  at  the  conclusion  of  his  term  of 
sentence  he  may  be  sent  back  to  the  community  a  wiser 
and  better  man,  if  that  object  can  be  effected  ;  but  at  any 
rate  warned  that  he  cannot  indulge  in  crime  without  in- 
curring punishment. 

Whatever  of  good  there  is  in  a  prisoner  ought  to  be 
developed  and  encouraged,  but  there  are  men  and  women 
who  are  well  nigh  insensible  to  reason,  and  these  have  to 
be  taught  to  fear,  if  not  respect  the  law. 
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The  indeterminate  sentence  worked  in  connection  with 
the  ticket-of-leave  system,  to  my  mind,  holds  out  the  very 
best  means  possible  to  secure  the  reformation  of  convicts, 
since  it  offers  them  the  reward  they  most  prize,  restoration 
to  liberty.  This  system  has  not  yet  been  adopted  in 
Virginia,  but  I  have  been  diligent  in  the  advocacy  of  it 
there,  and  its  friends  and  advocates  are  growing  in 
numbers,  especially  since  our  state  penitentiary  is  over- 
crowded; and  this  system  would  enable  us  not  only  to 
offer  an  inducement  for  the  reformation  of  prisoners  but 
would  operate  to  reduce  the  congested  condition  of  our 
prison. 

My  suggestions  are : 

To  enforce  the  rules  in  such  a  manner  as  to  impress 
the  malefactor  that  this  course  is  for  his  good,  and  is  the 
necessary  consequence  of  his  wrong-doing. 

OBEDIENCE  FIRST   OF   ALL.' 

My  experience  in  prison  management  is  that  the 
prisoner  must  be  taught  obedience  first,  and  then  industry; 
that  every  prison  should  have  such  explicit  rules  and 
regulations  that  all  may  know  exactly  what  is  required  of 
them,  and  should  understand  that  a  plain  violation  of  them 
means  a  sure  punishment,  not  necessarily  severe,  for  it  is 
the  certainty  rather  than  the  severity  which  carries  with  it 
a  dread  of  punishment. 

As  a  rule  there  should  be  no  sentimentalism,  inasmuch 
as  men  and  women  who  have  never  acknowledged  any 
authority  will  not  submit  to  discipline  without  compulsion. 


MODE    OF    PUNISHMENT. 


The  mode  of  punishment  for  violation  of  rules  should 
conform  to  the  character  of  the  prisoner.  A  system  that 
would  be  adapted  to  one  prison  would  not  do  well  in 
another ;  solitary  confinement  may  do  very  well  for  some 
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men  while  others  can  only  be  reduced  to  obedience  by 
stripes.  For  one  five  stripes  may  be  a  plenty  ;  for  another 
thirty-nine  may  be  necessary.  But  the  thing  to  impress 
refractory  prisoners  with  is  the  certainty  of  punishment ; 
that  neither  caprice  nor  malignant  disobedience  will  be 
oveilooked :  that  whoever  breaks  the  rules  will  be  surely 
punished.  There  will  doubtless  be  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
but  I  need  not  attempt  to  enumerate  them.  The  judg- 
ment and  experience  of  all  of  you  gentlemen  who  have 
handled  prisoners  for  years  will  enable  you  to  deal  with 
the  exceptions  when  they  arise. 

INDETERMINATE    SENTENCE. 

The  principle  upon  which  criminals  are  sentenced  to 
a  fixed  term  of  imprisonment  is  evidently  wrong.  That 
the  incorrigible  should  be  held  and  not  be  turned  loose 
upon  society  again,  is  due  to  the  people  who  are  law 
abiding. 

A  system  of  indeterminate  sentence  would,  as  I  have 
before  said,  in  my  opinion  be  a  long  stride  in  the  right 
direction,  as  it  would  change  the  whole  plan  upon  which 
our  criminal  laws  are  administered  ;  it  would  enable  us  to 
make  our  prisons  what  they  should  be, — reformatories. 

A  person  sentenced  to  a  prison  until  he  is  cured, 
would  have  the  strongest  possible  motive  to  begin  at 
once  to  so  conduct  himself  by  good  behavior  and  industry, 
that  he  might  earn  the  right  to  go  out  again  ;  then  with 
employment  secured  for  him,  and  under  obligations  to 
remain  and  report  regularly,  with  the  habits  of  industry 
thus  acquired  and  the  fear  of  being  returned  to  prison,  he 
would  be  induced  to  stick  to  his  work  and  become  a  good 
citizen. 

OVERSTINT. 

In  Virginia  we  do  not  find  the  objections  to  the 
overstint  system  that  we  hear  of  elsewhere.  We  have  a 
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different  class  of  prisoners  from  that  found  in  the  peniten- 
tiaries of  the  majority  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  a  large 
proportion  being  negroes.  We  find  our  prisoners  anxious 
to  earn  something  for  themselves,  as  under  our  law  this 
money  may  be  spent  by  the  superintendent  (under  well 
defined  rules)  in  buying  little  extras  of  food,  etc.,  for  them, 
or  may  be  held  by  him  to  be  delivered  to  the  prisoner 
when  his  term  expires,  or  if  he  desires  it,  to  be  forwarded 
to  his  family.  We  have  seen  no  ill  effects  from  this 
system,  but  'to  the  contrary.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
our  men  and  women  are  hired  to  contractors  who  have 
work-shops  within  our  walls,  and  the  privilege  of  over- 
work is  therefore  extended  to  the  great  majority  of  our 
prison  population.  Nor  do  we  hear  the  complaints  that 
this  is  unjust  to  the  prisoners  who  are  employed  if 
employed  at  all,  otherwise  than  by  contractors  who  have 
no  such  privilege;  for  the  fact  is  that  those  who  are 
employed  in  the  laundry,  in  the  cook  room,  and  about 
the  yard  of  the  prison,  have  little  privileges  accorded  them 
which  helps  to  equalize  their  situation.  Our  experience  is 
that  our  prisoners  keep  in  better  spirits,  show  more 
industry,  and  are  altogether  more  tractable  when  they  are 
earning  money  than  when  they  are  not. 

VISITORS. 

I  think  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  allowing 
visitors.  If  those  who  are  incarcerated  in  our  state 
prisons  were  completely  isolated  from  the  world,  I  am 
satisfied  that  their  reformation  would  be  more  speedily 
accomplished. 

DISCIPLINARY   TALENT. 

The  ability  to  discipline  a  preat  prison  is  a  rare 
talent.  When  it  is  developed  in  an  official,  he  should  not 
except  for  good  cause,  certainly  not  for  political  reasons,  be 
displaced.  Such  power  as  is  necessarily  placed  in  the 
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hands  of  the  superintendent  or  warden  should  be  exercised 
with  scrupulous  care.  We  should  be  humane,  of  cool  and 
sound  judgment,  and  be  able  to  deal  fairly  with  .  the 
various  cases  that  arise,  as  no  class  of  persons  is  quicker 
to  detect  an  injustice,  or  be  more  disastrously  affected  by 
it;  there  being  no  appeal  from  his  decisions  great  harm 
might  result  from  errors  of  judgment  where  the  superin- 
tendent or  warden  is  weak  or  hot-tempered,  or  unable  to 
hold  the  scales  of  justice  truly. 

DISCUSSION. 

Superintendent  Brockway,  of  New  York.  I  rise  not 
to  discuss  the  papers  but  to  correct  an  unintentional  error 
in  Warden  Chamberlain's  quotation  from  Gen.  Pillsbury, 
for  whose  name  and  reputation  I  have  the  highest  regard, 
so  that  I  am  sensitive  about  them.  I  had  that  conversa- 
tion with  Gen.  Pillsbury  a  few  days  before  his  departure, 
and  his  conversation  was  in  answer  to  my  inquiry,  "What, 
if  he  were  to  live  his  life  over  again,  would  he  do  to 
change  his  administration"?  He  said  he  would  have  fed 
his  men  better,  and  then,  with  all  the  strength  of  his 
feebleness,  he  added,  "And  I  ought  never  to  have  paid 
into  -the  treasury  one  dollar  of  their  earnings.  Their 
earnings  should  have  been  expended  upon  themselves." 

Gen.  Pillsbury  was  a  strict  but  not  a  severe  discipli- 
narian. We  are  all  of  us  indebted  to  him.  I  remember 
at  midnight  how,  when  I  was  his  first  officer,  he  once 
waked  me  from  my  sleep  saying,  "  Brockway,  don't  you 
think  it  i.c  possible  that  fellow  is  cold  over  there  in  the 
dungeon?  I  can't  sleep  thinking  of  him."  No,  Gen. 
Pillsbury  was  a  large-hearted,  lion-voiced,  grand  man,  not 
severe  but  strict.  When  he  made  the  remarks  that  I  have 
first  quoted  and  I  passed  out  of  the  door,  he  made  a 
motion  for  me  to  return,  and  the  New  England  training 
of  the  man  came  out  in  this  expression,  "  But  let  us  re- 
member '  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard'.  "  To  which 
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I  replied,  "Yes,  General,  it  is  hard,  and  therefore  there  is 
no  obligation  on  your  part  or  mine  to  make  it  any  more 
so."  "Yes,  yes,"  he  replied,  and  that  was  the  last  word 
we  had. 

Warden  Cassidy,  of  Pennsylvania.  It  would  seem  to 
me,  from  the  tone  of  these  papers,  that  each  prison  warden 
made  a  system  of  his  own,  and  the  whole  put  together 
would  result  in  no  system  at  all.  Discipline  has  been 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  prisoner,  and  it  has  been 
go-as-you-please  for  the  officers.  The  most  important  part 
of  the  management  of  a  prison  is  with  reference  to  the 
subordinate  officers.  Their  selection  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. Application  is  made  to  the  warden  of  the  prison, 
if  he  is  the  authority  for  the  employment  of  the  indi- 
viduals, in  writing.  The  application  must  be  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  individual  making  the  application,  and 
it  must  state  his  age,  business,  residence,  his  former 
occupation,  a  mechanic  in  some  of  their  trades.  He  must 
be  not  over  thirty-five  years  of  age.  These  applications 
are  put  on  file,  and  when  a  vacancy  occurs  the  warden 
looks  over  the  applications  and  sends  for  the  individual, 
and  that  is  the  end  of  the  business.  He  is  then  employed 
in  the  lowest  grade  of  service  as  night  watchman.  There 
may  be  ten  more  or  less,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
prison  and  the  number  of  inmates.  They  receive  $650  a 
year.  They  are  on  duty  from  7  P.  M.  to  7  A.  M.,  one- 
half  outside  in  the  yard  and  one-half  inside.  The  half 
outside  pass  through  the  centre  where  the  overseers  remain 
all  night,  so  that  the  safety  of  the  prison  is  known  within 
at  least  half  an  hour.  Time  tell-tales  do  not  answer  the 
purpose;  because  if  you  have  those  things  the  officer  will 
attend  to  his  tell-tale  if  he  neglects  everything  else. 
Supervision  is  the  proper  word.  That  is  the  principal 
guide  and  the  principal  safety  of  prisons. 

When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  any  of  the  departments,  in 
the  making  of  shoes  or  woodwork  or  iron  work  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort,  the  night  watchman  you  deem  most 
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capable  for  that  is  placed  in  that  division  and  he  gets 
$800  a  year.  When  he  has  been  five  years  in  the  service 
he  gets  $900;  when  fifteen  years  he  gets  $1,000.  When 
he  has  been  twenty  years  he  gets  $1,100,  and  when  he 
has  been  twenty-five  years  he  gets  $1,150,  and  when  thirty 
years  he  gets  $1,200.  That  is  about  as  long  as  any  of 
them  remain  though  frequently  there  are  several  of  that 
status.  In  that  way  you  secure  intelligence,  but  they  re- 
quire to  be  drilled  and  taught.  Prison  keeping  is  not  a 
business  that  any  one  can  pick  up;  it  is  a  vocation  and 
unless  there  is  an  inducement  for  a  man  to  enter  the  ser- 
vice and  remain  in  it  and  improve  they  are  of  no  use. 
Every  Monday  night  all  the  officers  of  the  prison  assemble 
in  the  warden's  office  and  there  they  get  whatever  instruc- 
tion it  is  necessary  for  them  to  have  in  reference  to  any 
of  the  duties  that  they  may  be  required  to  perform.  There 
is  then  no  misunderstanding.  They  can  never  say  "I  did 
not  know  that"  or  "I  was  never  told  this  or  that."  That 
method  brings  the  men  face  to  face  and  if  there  has  been 
any  misconduct  some  of  them  will  be  shaky  and  generally 
it  comes  out.  Misdemeanors  in  officers  cannot  be  hidden 
as  a  general  rule.  No  recommendation  or  outside  influence 
has  any  force  whatever  in  the  employment  of  individuals 
in  the  prison. 

Any  trivial  offence  committed  in  shops  would  have  to 
be  taken  charge  of  immediately  but  where  they  are  treated 
as  individuals  and  there  is  no  other  prisoner  to  be 
damaged  the  treatment  may  be  different.  It  must  be 
known  that  a  man  cannot  violate  rules  without  notice 
being  taken  of  it.  It  keeps  the  prison  secure  from  many 
things  that  prisoners  do  in  other  prisons.  Penalties? 
There  is  no  law  about  penalties.  You  can  make  no 
prison  rule  about  penalties.  I  was  surprised  at  the  friend 
from  Kentucky  stating  his  utter  abhorrence  at  giving 
bread  and  water.  Why,  there  is  divine  authority  for  that, 
"Thou  shalt  earn  thy  bread  by  the  sweat  of  thy  face." 
The  man  who  does  not  earn  any  bread  is  not  entitled  to 
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a  great  deal.  Besides  it  is  the  most  reasonable  and 
sensible  way  of  treating  a  person.  He  has  time  to  think 
over  his  condition  and  he  knows  the  remedy.  All  he  has 
to  do  is  to  send  for  authority  and  confess.  There  are 
commutation  laws  and  goodtime  laws  that  take  off  so 
much  of  the  original  sentence,  under  the  arbitrary  author- 
ity of  the  prison  warden.  They  may  be  of  service  in  a 
congregate  prison,  but  they  are  of  no  practical  use  in  an 
individual  prison.  In  all  my  time  I  know  of  but  one  who 
has  been  deprived  of  the  commutation  law.  It  is  a  com- 
promise to  assist  the  prison  officers  in  keeping  order  in 
shops,  but  is  of  no  use  for  the  treatment  of  a  man  difficult 
to  manage.  Many  good  men  will  lose  their  temper,  while 
others  who  do  not  lose  their  temper  get  the  benefit  of  the 
commutation  law,  and  others  who  are  far  better  do  not 
get  it.  In  shops  it  is  necessary  to  act  peremptorily — to 
take  the  prisoner  out  and  inflict  what  -punishment  you 
choose.  Sometimes  the  fault  is  caused  by  others  round 
him,  and  he  considers  it  injustice  that  they  all  do  not  get 
the  same.  The  discipline  of  prisoners  is  summed  up  in 
punishment,  in  training,  in  means  of  improvement.  So 
much  work  or  that  is  the  penalty.  According  to  the  re- 
turns made  by  prison  officers  there  is  no  prison  system, 
only  such  as  the  prison  officers  choose  to  invent.  The 
Pennsylvania  system  is  a  system.  It  matters  not  who  is 
in  charge,  the  system  will  go  on  just  the  same.  The 
warden  does  not  deserve  any  credit,  because  the  sytem  is 
a  fact  by  itself.  It  will  go  on  all  the  time. 

There  has  never  been  any  outside  interference  of 
politics  or  politicians  or  others  in  the  establishment  of  the 
corps  of  managers  in  the  Pennsylvania  prisons.  We  have 
heard  a  good  deal  about  politicians.  Politics  are  as  neces- 
sary as  business.  Men  enter  politics  for  business.  So  far 
as  honesty  is  concerned,  they  will  average  with  the  business 
or  manufacturing  people  of  the  country.  Manufacturers 
take  all  sorts  of  short  cuts  to  cheat  one  another  or  other 
people.  The  politician  takes  advantage  of  his  opponent  to 
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get  ahead  of  him.  Every  man  ought  to  be  a  politician 
more  or  less,  so  long  as  he  does  not  interfere  with  his 
neighbor.  Every  man  ought  to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 
But  politics  should  never  enter  into  prison  management. 
No  one,  because  he  is  a  member  of  the  legislature,  should 
have  the  right  to  interfere  with  the  staff. 

The  Pennsylvania  system  has  been  in  operation  for 
many  years.  Charles  Dickens  wrote  it  up.  He  met  an 
old  Dutchman  in  1842,  who,  with  tears  in  his  eyes  asked 
Dickens  if  he  thought  he  would  live  his  sentence  out.  He 
did  live  that  sentence  out  and  served  twelve  consecutive 
sentences  and  afterward  came  to  the  prison  with  an  order 
to  go  to  the  poor-house  and  asked  if  I  would  not  let  him 
come  there  instead,  he  didn't  want  to  go  to  the  almshouse. 
He  lived  two  years  and  died  four  years  ago.  At  72  he 
was  a  hale  and  hearty  man,  and  never  was  sick  till  his 
last  sickness.  Long  years  before  that  Charles  Dickens 
went  to  sleep  with  David  Copperfield. 

Insanity  is  one  of  the  bugbears  generally  advanced  by 
theorists  who  know  nothing  about  it,  as  a  danger  from 
the  individual  system.  At  one  time  the  Charlestown  prison 
was  considered  the  best  managed  under  the  Auburn 
system  and  statistics  were  kept  there  for  ten  years  in  com- 
parison with  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  insanity  developed 
in  prison  and  the  statistics  were  largely  against  Massa- 
chusetts. There  is  nothing  in  these  theories.  All  intelli- 
gent people  who  have  been  decent  before  they  come  to 
prison  much  prefer  to  be  alone.  Our  cells  are  large, 
eight  by  sixteen  and  eleven  feet  high,  and  we  have  been 
compelled  to  put  two  in  a  room.  People  come  to  prison 
who  are  not  criminals,  never  were  and  never  will  be.  It 
is  not  fair  to  treat  them  as  if  they  were  of  the  criminal 
class.  Bank  embezzlers,  clerks  who  lived  too  fast — and 
that  is  largely  on  the  increase — bank  presidents,  cashiers, 
heads  of  institutions,  all  01  that  sort  come  to  prison  and 
it  is  not  fair  to  treat  them  like  the  fellow  that  comes  from 
the  slums.  They  must  all  keep  clean  and  those  who  have 
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tidy  habits  can  do  it.  They  have  water  in  their  rooms 
and  a  bath  once  a  week.  They  have  a  water  closet, 
electric  light  and  meals  served  in  there  rooms  without 
any  extra  charge.  Any  one  who  will  take  up  the  subject 
of  the  diTerent  treatment  of  people  in  prison  and  will  give 
the  Pennsylvania  system  a  fair  share  of  their  intelligence 
will  naturally  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  only 
satisfactory  treatment  of  individuals  for  crime.  There  are 
so  many  new  things  that  come  up  in  prison  discipline  and 
in  prison  science  that  interfere  with  somebody  else.  We 
get  up  commutation  laws.  That  is  an  interference  with 
authority.  Now  they  have  got  up  the  indeterminate 
sentence  law.  That  is  a  compromise  with  crime.  It  is  a 
dangerous  procedure  in  any  civilized  country  to  go  behind 
the  authority  of  the  properly  constituted  court,  for  in  the 
court  is  the  only  safety  of  the  citizen.  If  the  determination 
of  the  court  can  be  altered  promiscuously  life  is  not  safe. 
If  a  court  can  be  reached  behind  nothing  is  safe.  The 
only  safeguard  is  in  the  court.  If  there  were  power  to  go 
behind  the  supreme  court  of  the  country  it  would  destroy 
the  whole  ramification  of  our  government  and  the  power 
to  go  behind  the  ordinary  court  has  the  same  effect. 
Those  are  my  views  on  this  subject  not  borrowed  from 
any  one  because  I  do  not  know  any  one  who  will  agree 
with  me.  I  have  no  care  or  regret  in  that  matter.  The 
indeterminate  sentence  and  the  parole  are  being  introduced 
in  this  country  in  the  management  of  criminals  as  though 
they  were  something  new.  It  is  not  new.  It  is  not  an 
American  patent.  The  patent  right  was  taken  out  years 
ago  in  Ii eland  by  Sir  Walter  Crofton  and  Mr.  McConochie. 
They  had  all  the  means  they  wanted.  They  did  not  have 
to  ask  for  appropriations,  but  the  whole  thing  wore  itself 
off.  The  great  prison  is  abandoned  entirely,  and  we  take 
up  the  idea  and  launch  it  out  as  a  brand  new  American 
idea  and  apply  to  the  patent  office  for  a  patent. 

Mr.  Bradshaw.     Don't   your    officers    ask    you    to    deal 
with  individual  cases? 
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Warden  Cassidy.  Always.  There  is  no  case  that  is 
not  reported  to  the  warden.  The  warden  has  no  private 
office.  His  private  office  is  in  the  centre,  that  he  may 
know  what  his  officers  are  doing.  It  is  necessary  that  he 
should  be  convenient  to  his  officers,  for  the  first  five 
minutes  is  the  most  important  time  often. 

Mr.  Hart.     How  many  prisoners  have  you? 

Warden  Cassidy.      1358. 

Mr.  Hart      How  many  cells? 

Warden  Cassidy.     780. 

Mr.  Hart.     That  is  nearly  two  men  to  a  cell. 

Warden  Cassidy.     Yes. 

Mr.  Hart.  Do  I  understand  you  that  you  have 
abandoned  the  separate  system? 

Warden  Cassidy.     No. 

Mr.  Hart.     You  have  not  cells  to  keep  them  separate? 

Warden  Cassidy.  No,  to  our  regret.  That  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  system  ;  it  is  the  fault  of  the  state. 

Mr.  rlart.  Doesn't  that  show  that  the  state  does  not 
believe  in  the  system? 

Warden  Cassidy.     Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Hart.  We  do  not  any  of  us  believe  in  putting 
two  in  a  cell.  We  do  not  do  it  in  our  state. 

Warden  Cassidy.  The  doubling  up  of  prisoners  is 
pernicious,  but  it  is  better  to  put  two  together  than  to  put 
twenty  together. 

Mr.  Hart.  I  would  rather  put  twenty  than  two  to- 
gether, I  think.  How  many  do  you  have  return  ? 

Warden  Cassidy.     We  have  the  usual  number  of  returns. 

Mr.  Hart.  Is  there  any  difference  in  that  between 
your  prison  and  a  congregate  prison  ? 

Warden  Cassidy.  I  think  not.  The  best  I  could  ever 
make  out  in  reclaiming  the  crime  class  people  is  four 
per  cent. 

Q.  Don't  you  consider  that  it  is  worth  more  to  reform 
men  than  just  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief?  Is  that  your 
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idea?    You  simply  keep  them  in  a  cell  without  any  attempt 
to  reform  them. 

Warden  Cassidy.  What  do  you  mean  by  reform  ? 
Does  one  individual  reform  another?  This  word  reform 
has  gone  into  uselessness  by  the  frequency  of  its  applica- 
tion. I  know  of  no  movement  of  reform  that  has  not 
been  pernicious  in  the  end.  The  reformed  politician  is 
the  worst  man  possible,  often  a  vagabond  and  a  scoundrel 
that  could  not  get  a  standing  in  the  general  community. 

Warden  George.  For  at  least  two  years  I  have  been 
an  advocate  of  keeping  prison  men  in  office.  I  want  to 
announce  to  this  Association  that  I  have  changed  my 
mind  and  I  never  intend  to  advocate  it  any  more.  If  the 
result  of  a  man  holding  office  for  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  is  that  he  loses  all  interest  in  the  progress  of  the 
age;  of  civilization  and  the  advancement  that  we  are 
making  in  prison  management  I  withdraw  my  advocacy 
and  I  want  the  officers  changed  every  two  years  to  keep 
up  the  spirit  of  progress  all  over  this  country.  The 
gentleman  told  us  yesterday  that  his  state  was  founded  by 
William  Penii  and  had  never  belonged  to  this  country  like 
other  states,  but  had  always  been  individual  and  this 
individuality  was  still  handed  down.  We  all  admit  that 
now.  The  committee  appointed  to  draw  up  documents  in 
regard  to  prison  discipline  thought  we  were  to  present 
facts  as  we  knew  them.  What  we  should  have  done, 
according  to  brother  Cassidy,  was  to  have  consulted  him 
and  let  him  present  his  famous  Pennsylvania  plan  because 
there  is  nothing  else  that  is  sufficient.  According  to  his 
idea  all  other  plans  are  failures.  You  remember  that  he 
said  that  they  desired  to  turn  a  man  out  as  good  as  they 
found  him.  Well  that  is  just  about  the  aspiration  of  that 
penitentiary.  There  is  no  effort  to  turn  him  out  better 
than  they  found  him  but  he  must  go  right  along  in  the 
old  groove.  We  brought  our  ideas  here  to  exchange 
views,  but  we  object  to  a  man  coining  with  ironclad  ideas 
of  thirty  years  standing,  who  makes  no  pretension  to 
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reforming  the  prisoner,  who  locks  him  up  in  a  cell  and 
who  says  the  only  thing  necessary  is  punishment.  That 
was  the  old  idea.  That  idea  existed  for  a  long  time  that  the 
way  to  keep  a  man  from  committing  crime  was  to  punish 
him  every  time  he  did  it.  That  was  the  law,  that  was 
the  custom,  that  was  the  belief  of  the  people  and  unfortu- 
nately it  is  handed  down  in  this  enlightened  age. 

Warden  Cassidy.  The  gentleman  mistakes  agitation 
for  progress.  He  mistakes  alterations  for  improvements. 

Superintendent  Lee  of  Minnesota.  It  has  been  said 
that  Pennsylvania  civilization  was  planted  by  William 
Penn  and  that  they  have  adhered  to  the  principles  and 
doctrines  of  that  great  personage,  down  to  the  present 
time  and  that  they  had  been  specially  adhered  to  in  the 
prison  system,  that  it  was  in  substance  to  treat  men  as 
individuals  and  not  as  an  entirety.  In  the  Western 
Penitentiary  they  do  not  do  anything  of  the  sort  it  seems, 
so  they  must  be  influenced  by  some  other  hereditary  or 
ancient  habit.  They  have  abandoned  this  individuality. 
Then  it  seems  that  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  they  put 
two  or  three  prisoners  in  each  cell  so  that  I  would  like 
to  know  what  becomes  of  this  individual  treatment  of 
prisoners. 

It  reminds  me  of  a  story  I  heard  of  a  Yankee  and  an 
Irishman  who  were  talking  about  bee  culture.  And  the 
Yankee  told  large  stories  about  the  quantity  of  honey  and 
the  size  of  bees  in  his  land.  But  the  Irishman  was  not 
to  be  outdone,  and  he  said:  "We  have  bees  in  Ireland  as 
large  as  a  sheep."  "  Oh,"  says  the  Yankee,  "  what  kind 
of  hives  do  you  have?"  "Oh,  just  like  what  you  have," 
said  the  Irishman.  "But  how  do  the  bees  get  into  the 
hives  then?"  asked  the  Yankee,  "Oh,  that  is  their  look 
out,"  was  the  Irishman's  answer. 

That  is  about  the  condition  of  the  prisoner  in  Penn- 
sylvania. How  do  you  get  the  individual  treatment  with 
two  or  three  prisoners  in  a  cell  ?  I  suppose  that  is  the 
prisoner's  lookout.  To  be  serious.  In  the  paper  presented 
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by  Warden  Wolfer,  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  brought  out 
the  key  note  of  prison  discipline.  It  was,  in  substance, 
that  man  is  a  member  of  society,  and  that  he  differs  in 
advancement  and  progress  as  he  becomes  associated  with 
his  fellows ;  that  all  he  has  in  the  world  he  owes  to  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  member  of  society.  Now  it  is  that  same 
social  condition  which  must  exist  in  prisons  as  in  society 
outside.  By  this  system  of  indeterminate  sentence,  by  this 
system  of  parole,  by  this  system  of  discipline  by  rewards, 
we  are  able  to  bring  up  the  best  element  in  the  prison  to 
a  high  standard,  and  the  other  men  improve  by  coming  in 
contact  with  them,  by  seeing  the  results  that  follow  good 
behavior  and  proper  discipline.  Lock  up  a  man  alone  and 
keep  him  there,  and  he  is  a  cypher  in  the  great  world. 
Let  him  come  in  contact  with  other  men,  and  if  he  has 
in  him  the  spark  of  manhood  he  will  absorb  the  good  and 
reject  the  bad.  But  keep  him  forever  from  his  fellowmen, 
and  he  is  unfit  to  absorb  the  good.  I  believe  that  this 
solitary  system  is  all  wrong,  and  I  am  glad  to  know  that 
it  does  not  prevail  in  Pennsylvania. 

Warden  Lynch.  I  am  glad  that  Kansas  has  no  such 
penitentiary  as  that  of  eastern  Pennsylvania.  One  ob- 
jection I  should  have  to  it  would  be  that  I  should  be  out 
of  a  job,  because  I  fail  to  see  the  necessity  of  a  warden 
for  such  a  penitentiary.  It  is  a  very  small  matter  in  my 
opinion  to  handle  prisoners  if  we  can  confine  them  in 
separate  cells  simply  carrying  their  food  to  them  and  letting 
them  do  the  work  right  in  the  cells.  It  does  not  require 
the  attention  of  a  warden  at  all.  I  believe  that  every 
prisoner  confined  within  the  walls  of  any  prison  is  a  sub- 
ject for  reformation  in  some  degree.  Of  course  if  we  take 
the  long-hardened  criminal  we  may  have  a  very  difficult 
problem  to  reach  the  tender  spot  of  that  man.  I  am 
young  in  prison  work.  I  have  been  a  warden  only  since 
last  June,  but  up  to  this  time  I  have  not  had  a  prisoner 
come  before  me  but  in  some  way  I  have  reached  the 
tender  side  of  that  man.  I  have  adopted  the  custom  of 
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addressing  my  prisoners  every  Sunday  morning  before  the 
service.  I  try  to  help  them,  and  if  during  the  week  they 
have  done  anything  to  their  credit,  I  am  willing  they 
should  receive  that  credit.  Two  weeks  ago  it  was  a 
great  pleasure  to  announce  to  those  nine  hundred  men 
that  for  the  first  time  in  seven  or  eight  years — indeed, 
never  up  to  that  time  had  there  been  so  good  a  record- 
there  was  not  a  single  man  undergoing  punishment  that 
Sunday  morning.  I  allow  the  prisoners  to  give  expression 
to  their  feelings  by  a  laugh  or  by  clapping  of  hands,  and 
that  remark  met  with  very  hearty  approbation.  I  am 
bitterly  opposed  to  corporal  punishment.  In  the  first  place, 
our  state  will  not  tolerate  anything  of  the  kind.  The  strap 
is  never  allowed,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  Our  most 
severe  punishment  is  a  dark  cell  with  bread  and  water 
once  a  day.  That  is,  we  give  them  bread  enough  to  last 
all  day,  half  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  wrater  three  times  a  day. 
We  place  them  in  solitary  confinement  in  an  open  cell. 
These  are  all  the  means  adopted  except  for  insane  prisoners, 
for  whom  we  have  an  insane  ward,  and  there  we  have  to 
have  a  crib.  It  is  simply  a  crib  like  a  baby's  with  a 
cover  to  it  that  locks,  and  with  a  bed  inside.  That  has 
to  be  used  only  for  a  very  short  time.  This  keeps  the 
prisoner  from  injuring  himself  or  anyone  else.  I  for  one 
believe  that  a  great  work  of  reformation  can  be  done  in 
our  penitentiaries. 

Warden  Hale.  In  reference  to  discipline  and  punish- 
ment I  believe  that  heretofore  prison  managers  have  been 
too  severe  in  the  treatment  of  the  inmates.  In  California 
we  do  not  resort  to  any  harsh  or  severe  punishment.  We 
use  only  the  dungeon  and  bread  and  water.  You  all  know 
that  if  you  are  ill,  the  first  thing  in  general  is  to  diet. 
We  find  that  the  prisoner  who  has  committed  some  minor 
offence,  if  he  has  a  low  diet  under  the  strict  and  close 
attention  of  the  physician,  no  harm  is  done.  The  lack  of 
food  will  as  a  general  thing  bring  that  prisoner  round  to 
obey  the  rules.  He  is1  willing  and  ready  to  go  to  work 
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I  find  from  one  to  two  days  sufficient.  Once  in  a  great 
while  we  come  across  a  colored  man  who  stands  it  three 
or  four  days.  Five  days  is  the  extent,  and  he  is  then 
willing  to  go  to  work.  In  my  experience  of  five  years 
although  we  are  allowed  the  cold  shower  and  to  whip  with 
the  lash  or  trice  up  by  the  wrist  or  thumb,  it  has  never  been 
done  but  once  and  that  was  in  the  case  of  a  colored  man. 
He  was  triced  up  by  the  wrist  for  three  minutes.  He  was 
one  of  the  worst  prisoners.  I  believe  we  get  the  worst  in 
the  world.  They  come  from  every  state  in  the  Union, 
and  we  have  representatives  from  every  part  of  the  world. 
We  have  Greeks,  Japanese,  Chinese,  Malays,  and  as  I  say, 
from  all  quarters.  This  negro  to  whom  I  have  referred,  at 
the  end  of  four  days  was  willing  to  give  up,  and  he  is 
now  one  of  the  best  prisoners  that  we  have. 

If  it  is  a  serious  offence,  something  that  ought  to  be 
brought  before  the  board  of  directors,  the  punishment  of 
the  dungeon  is  given  to  him  and  I  report  the  case,  it 
may  be  for  assaulting  an  officer  or  cutting  a  fellow 
prisoner,  or  for  having  opium  in  his  possesion — and  that 
is  one  of  the  most  serious  offences  and  one  that  we  have 
to  deal  with  more  than  any  other.  As  you  know,  we 
have  a  population  of  Chinese  and  they  are  usually  opium 
fiends.  The  case  is  brought  before  the  board,  and  the 
warden  makes  his  report,  and  his  credits  are  taken  from 
the  man.  I  think  California  was  the  first  state  to  adopt 
the  good  time  system.  We  find  taking  away  their  credits 
a  greater  deterrent  than  anything  else.  If  a  man  is  sent 
for  horse  stealing  for  ten  years,  through  good  time  he  can 
earn  three  years  and  six  months.  That  reduces  his  term 
of  imprisonment  to  six  and  one-half  years.  They  stand  in 
horror  of  losing  their  credits.  If  then  it  is  a  serious 
offence,  the  board  authorizes  me  to  take  away  credits,  six 
months,  a  year,  perhaps  the  whole  time,  and  he  has  then 
to  do  the  whole  time.  Very  often  a  man  will  come  to 
me  after  he  has  behaved  himself  for  six  months  and  say 
that  he  is  willing  to  obey  the  fules,  and  if  we  find  that 
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he  has  during  those  six  months,  I  recommend  that  his 
credits  be  returned.  That  is  one  of  the  best  preventives 
of  the  violation  of  rules  that  we  have.  If  a  man  attempts 
an  escape,  we  do  not  only  take  away  his  credits  after 
giving  him  the  punishment  that  I  have  mentioned,  but 
we  dress  him  in  fiery  red  shirt,  and  the  disgrace  that  that 
carries  with  it  is  one  of  the  best  deterrents  to  the  others 
from  trying  to  escape.  I  have  tried  the  ball  and  chain 
but  once.  That  is  an  old  idea  and  in  some  cases  it  works 
well.  I  hope  the  question  of  reformation  will  be  brought 
up  when  we  have  plenty  of  time  to  discuss  it. 

Mr.  Costello  of  Ohio.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Hale 
which  he  regards  most  humane,  to  lock  up  a  man  in 
solitary  on  bread  and  water,  or  to  give  him  half  a  dozen 
strokes  with  the  lash? 

Warden  Hale.  Emphatically,  bread  and  water. 
Mr.  Potter.  There  is  a  public  sentiment  on  this 
question  of  prison  discipline  which  we  cannot  afford  to  fly 
in  the  face  of.  Last  Sunday  morning  in  this  city  there 
was  a  cartoon  published  representing  a  burly  convict  in 
stripes  with  a  woman  kneeling  before  him  presenting  him 
with  what  might  be  a  bouquet  of  flowers.  Behind  him 
was  a  little  man  reaching  up  on  tip-toes  to  put  the  finish- 
ing touches  to  a  pair  of  well  developed  wings  on  the  con- 
vict's shoulders.  This  was  entitled  "Penological  Hysteria." 
There  was  a  placard  on  the  wall  opposite  which  read 
"This  is  a  subject  which  should  be  carefully  considered  by 
the  National  Prison  Association."  I  mention  this  because 
I  consider  that  cartoon  as  an  exemplification  of  the  public 
sentiment,  no  doubt  antiquated,  but  still  entertained  by  a 
great  many  good  people  in  this  country.  The  danger  is 
this,  that  if  sentimentality — not  sentiment — is  introduced 
into  prison  business  it  will  drive  the  treatment  of  criminals 
backward  instead  of  forward.  That  danger  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Bishop  Potter.  The  best  thing  we  can  do  with  a 
thief  is  to  make  an  honest  man  of  him  if  we  can  do  it. 
The  only  thing  about  which  we  differ  is  the  best  method 
of  doing  that. 
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Mr.  Albert.  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  this 
sentimentalism.  I  want  to  know  where  it  comes  from. 
In  the  first  place  in  regard  to  coproral  punishment,  the 
time  has  been  when  corporal  punishment  was  the  supreme 
thing.  Did  it  stop  crime  ?  Did  it  have  any  influence  over 
it  ?  Was  it  not  constantly  brutalizing?  Have  we  not  come 
to  a  time  when  we  believe  there  is  a  way  of  punishing  with- 
out brutalizing  ?  Is  it  sentimentalism  to  say  that  if  a  man 
is  a  practical  criminal,  a  perpetual  thief  that  we  should 
shut  him  up  in  prison  all  his  life  ?  Is  that  sentimentalism? 
Is  there  anything  of  the  angels'  wings  in  that  ?  I  see  very 
little  of  it  in  my  experience  in  prison  life. 

Mr.  Lee,  of  Minnesota.  I  think  that  those  who  oppose 
prison  reform  do  it  under  a  misconception  of  what  prison 
reform  is.  They  bring  up  arguments  that  are  not  appli- 
cable in  any  sense.  There  is  not  anyone  asking  that 
habitual  criminals  shall  be  turned  out.  The  indeterminate 
sentence  does  not  even  look  in  that  direction.  The  parole 
system  does  not.  It  does  not  go  behind  the  acts  of  any 
court.  It  is  clearly  the  act  of  the  legislature,  and  in  my 
state  the  legislature  affixes  to  every  crime  a  maximum  and 
a  minimum  penalty,  and  it  confers  upon  the  prison 
authorities  power  to  parole  the  man  at  any  time  between 
the  minimum  and  maximum  time,  and  the  court  knows 
it.  The  people  know  it  and  approve  it,  and  it  is  the 
result  of  the  civilization  of  the  country.  The  prison 
authorities  study  the  man  and  keep  him  there  till  they 
believe  he  is  fit  to  go  out.  They  do  not  discharge  him. 
They  simply  give  him  an  opportunity  to  try  whether  they 
have  made  a  right  guess  or  not.  What  would  be  the 
difference  whether  you  shut  him  in  the  prison  for  18 
months  away  from  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  his  fellow- 
men  and  then  turned  him  out,  or  whether  you  have  an 
indeterminate  sentence  which  will  keep  him  five  years  if 
he  show  no  evidence  of  improvement,  or  will  allow  the 
officials  to  turn  him  out  after  eighteen  months  of  improve- 
ment when,  in  their  judgment,  he  is  fit  to  go  out?  A 
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great  many  men  are  sent  to  prison  who  ought  to  stay 
there,  and  the  indeterminate  sentence  would  not  put  them 
out  as  a  rule.  Mistakes  are  made  no  oftener  than  judges 
make  in  inflicting  penalties.  And  a  great  many  men  are 
sent  for  long  terms  who  do  not  deserve  it — men  who  are 
victims  of  circumstances.  They  are  not  criminals,  and  if 
they  were  allowed  to  go  into  the  world  after  a  reasonable 
time  they  would  be  good  citizens.  This  indeterminate 
sentence  gives  an  opportunity  to  allow  those  men,  after 
proper  care  and  investigation,  to  go  out  and  begin  again. 
Our  most  severe  punishment  is  the  solitary  cell.  I  am 
opposed  to  it,  and  shall  abolish  it  as  soon  as  I  can.  Last 
year  there  were  61  cases;  this  year  only  18.  I  endeavor 
to  keep  discipline  by  a  system  of  debits  and  credits.  A 
man  who  does  not  behave  must  lose  his  credits,  his 
privileges.  He  loses  his  wages.  We  pay  our  prisoners 
wages,  and  he  loses  many  privileges  that  other  prisoners 
enjoy  I  have  had  very  few  cases  where  that  class  01 
punishment  was  not  sufficient.  Occasionally  when  a  man 
would  not  work  we  have  been  obliged  to  put  him  in  the 
solitary,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  it.  We  have  the  inde- 
terminate sentence,  and  that  is  an  incentive  for  men  to 
behave  themselves.  I  believe  with  the  parole  system  and 
a  system  of  credits  and  privileges,  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  resort  to  corporal  punishment  or  the  solitary. 

Warden  Chamberlain.      I    am    opposed    to  the  solitary. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  do  not  believe  you  can  benefit  a  man  by 
starving  him  or  locking  him  up  alone.  It  makes'  him 
sour  and  ugly  and  cross.  When  you  have  "subdued"  him 
you  have  subdued  about  all  the  manhood  he  has.  I 
endeavor  not  to  spoil  manhood  but  to  appeal  to  it.  He 
understands  that  he  makes  his  own  punishment.  I  always 
make  it  cumulative.  As  long  as  he  resists  he  sees  that 
he  inflicts  his  own  punishment.  The  moment  he  says  he 
will  obey  the  rules  there  will  be  no  more  punishment. 
Any  injury  that  comes  to  him  he  brings  on  himself. 

Warden    Chamberlain.       Warden    George    speaks    of   a 
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convict  being  shot  by  a  guard.  This  question  of  allowing 
the  guards  and  keepers  inside  of  the  prison  yard  to  be 
armed  is  one  of  the  questions  that  I  want  to  call  attention 
to.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  that  it  is 
very  easy  for  the  warden  and  officers  to  control  prisoners 
if  they  are  shut  up  in  cells  during  the  time  they  are  in 
prison.  It  is  a  very  different  thing  to  handle  a  congregate 
prison  with  from  eight  to  fifteen  hundred  prisoners  who 
go  into  the  yard  or  into  the  shops  during  the  day  under 
the  charge  of  keepers.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Milligan 
whether  in  the  Western  Penitentiary  they  do  not  allow  the 
guards  and  keepers  in  the  shops  to  carry  firearms? 

Mr.  Milligan.     Yes. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  In  a  well  regulated  congregate 
prison  I  undertake  to  say  that  I  would  not  allow  any 
officer  off  the  top  of  the  walls  to  carry  a  firearm  to  protect 
himself  against  the  prisoners  inside.  We  never  allow  it. 
In  Texas  it  may  be  necessary,  but  in  the  northern  prisons 
with  the  class  of  officers  in  control  if  they  have  not 
the  moral  force  as  well  as  the  physical  power  to  control 
those  men  without  firearms  should  then  be  discharged. 

Q.  Has  this  gentleman  ever  had  any  officers  killed 
by  prisoners? 

Warden  Chamberlain.  No  sir;  a  fireman  was  once 
killed  by  an  insane  man. 

Warden  Scott.  This  discussion  seems  to  have  hit 
most  of  us.  We  hardly  know  "where  we  are  at"  as  the 
southerner  would  say.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for 
the  Pennsylvania  system  which  has  been  adopted  from 
Europe.  We  in  Massachusetts  are  deeply  sympathetic  with 
the  solitary  system.  How  far  we  shall  go  I  do  not  know 
but  I  think  it  is  worth  the  consideration  of  all  thinking 
men  to  investigate  the  solitary  system.  There  are  good 
features  in  both  but  we  should  have  the  best  features  of 
both  instead  of  trying  to  deride  or  ridicule  either  the  one 
or  the  other.  This  is  an  old  question.  It  has  been 
discussed  since  both  were  introduced  and  it  seems  as  far 
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from  settlement  as  before.  But  I  am  willing  to  respect 
the  sentiments  of  those  who  advocate  the  solitary  system. 
To  come  to  prison  discipline. 

I  was  surprised  at  the  remarks  of  our  friend  from 
Kansas,  that  he  has  discovered  only  one  tender  spot  in  the 
criminal.  The  trouble  with  me  is  I  continually  find  weak 
and  tender  spots.  What  we  want  is  to  put  in  iron.  They 
are  too  weak,  too  soft.  We  should  build  them  in  charact  -r, 
but  we  should  not  crush  them.  I  do  not  believe  in  pam- 
pering the  soft,  sentimental  side.  Prisoners  should  be  re- 
warded by  privileges  for  effort.  The  law  of  effort  should 
be  the  rule  of  every  prison.  Every  prisoner  should  be 
made  to  work.  I  am  surprised  to  hear  wardens  say  that 
they  see  that  the  prisoners  are  not  overworked.  I  never 
saw  one  that  was.  I  can  count  the  number  of  people  that 
I  know  to  have  broken  down  from  overwork  on  one 
hand.  We  need  all  the  work  we  can  get,  and  the  more 
the  better.  There  should  be  continual  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  prisoner.  He  receives  his  marks  for  his  efforts.  A 
man  can  rust  out  much  easier  than  he  can  wear  out  in 
prison.  A  man  who  applies  himself  to  work  may  in  time 
become  an  orderly  and  upright  man,  but  do  not  let  us  be 
carried  off  on  the  false  notions  of  good  behavior  or  ten- 
derness in  the  prisoner. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  commenced  my  experience  in  prison 
affairs  something  over  twenty-five  years  ago.  I  can  re- 
member that  those  who  were  engaged  in  prison  work  at 
that  time  thought  the  only  question  to  be  con- 
sidered was  good  discipline.  The  matter  of  refor- 
mation had  little  to  do  with  prison  management. 
During  twenty-five  years  there  has  been  a  marked  change 
not  only  with  prison  officers  but  in  public  sentiment.  The 
mistake  we  make  is  this;  we  draw  too  sharp  a  line  between 
the  people  outside  and  those  in.  WThat  is  the  method  ol 
conducting  our  public  community  ?  We  have  laws  laid 
down  which  say  thou  shalt  not  steal  and  do  thus  and  so. 
What  do  we  do  to  maintain  them  ?  Hold  up  the  jail 
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first  ?  No.  We  adopt  every  possible  method;  men,  women 
and  children  obey  those  laws.  We  form  organizations  to 
encourage  people  to  do  right  because  it  is  right,  not  be- 
cause they  will  be  punished  if  they  do  not.  Every  con- 
ceivable means  is  adopted  to  make  them  do  right.  But 
we  find  notwithstanding  all  this,  that  there  are  those  who 
go  wrong.  What  then !  Why,  the  law  would  not  be 
regarded  of  great  value  if  there  was  not  some  penalty 
attached.  The  law  says  thou  shalt  not  steal,  and  we  en- 
courage people  not  to  steal.  But  we  say  at  the  end  of  it, 
violation  of  this  law  means  thirty  days  or  it  means  ten 
years  in  prison.  We  all  know  this.  When  we  come  inside 
a  prison  do  we  not  follow  the  same  line  of  reasoning  ? 
Do  we  not  say  to  the  prisoner,  Thou  shalt  do  thus  and  so; 
here  are  the  conditions.  It  is  necessary  that  you  should 
comply  with  them  in  order  to  maintain  order  and  good 
discipline.  It  is  the  best  thing  for  you.  They  are  humane 
and  just.  We  say  to  these  men,  obey  these  rules  because 
they  are  humane  and  just,  because  they  are  right.  We 
encourage  them  to  do  it.  Of  late  years  shortening  of  time 
has  been  adopted,  and  this  indeterminate  sentence  about 
which  so  much  has  been  said.  All  this  is  good.  These 
are  the  things  that  are  held  out  to  help,  them  to  obey. 

What  then,  what  are  you  going  to  do?  Those  words 
are  worthless  unless  there  are  penalties.  You  must  say,  if 
you  do  not  obey  you  will  be  punished.  Now  as  to  the 
method  of  punishment  I  will  not  pretend  to  talk  but  here 
is  the  point : — we  have  got  to  have  both  of  these  methods. 
We  want  to  encourage  the  prisoner  to  obey  because  it  is 
right  and  just  but  we  have  got  to  be  just  as  determined 
that  if  he  refuses  he  will  be  compelled  to  do  it.  The 
greatest  danger  is  in  the  heads  of  our  institutions  going  to 
one  extreme  or  the  other.  They  may  go  too  far  in 
cajoling  the  men  or  they  may  be  too  severe.  Take  both 
theories  with  you.  Study  them  both  and  see  that  both 
are  used  judiciously. 

The  following  committees  were  then  announced. 
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On  nominations  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Messrs.  Scott,  Massachusetts;  Nevin,  Pennsylvania;  Hart, 
Minnesota ;  Allen,  Illinois  ;  Brockway,  New  York ;  Whately, 
Texas;  and  Hale,  California. 

Committee  to  raise  funds  to  become  an  adhering 
member  of  the  International  Penitentiary  Commission 
Messrs.  Charlton  T.  Lewis,  New  York;  R.  W.  McClaughry, 
Illinois;  and  Lawrence  Poland,  Ohio. 

The  following  persons  were  appointed  auditors  of  the 
secretary's  books,  Wardens  Chamberlain  and  Cassidy. 

An  invitation  was  given  and  accepted  to  visit  the 
Industrial  School  at  Golden. 
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TUESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  2  P.  M.,  Pres- 
ident Brinkerhoff  in  the  chair. 

The  following  paper  by  Rev.  S.  J.  Barrows,  editor  of 
the  Christian  Register,  Boston,  was  read  in  his  absence  by 
his  wife,  Mrs.  Isabel  C.  Barrows,  official  stenographer  of 
the  National  Prison  Association. 

REPORT   OF   COMMITTEE   ON    DISCHARGED   CONVICTS. 

THE    DISCHARGED    CONVICT    IN    ENGLAND   AND   EUROPE. 

BY  SAMUEI,  J.    BARROWS. 

The  presence  of  the  writer  in  Paris  as  a  delegate  from 
this  body  to  the  International  Congress,  suggested  that  in 
the  preparation  of  his  report  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Discharged  Convicts,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the 
material  available  at  that  great  gathering  of  penologists. 
In  a  trip  made  to  Europe  two  years  ago,  some  information 
was  gained  on  this  subject,  but  the  special  inquiries  insti- 
tuted at  the  Prison  Congress,  the  official  reports  made  and 
the  opportunities  offered  for  personal  conference  with  dele- 
gates, furnished  an  amount  of  material  not  easily  obtained 
elsewhere. 

More  than  a  year  before  the  meeting  of  the  Paris 
Congress  a  series  of  questions  was  sent  to  officials  and 
delegates  of  different  countries,  inviting  the  preparation  of 
statistics  and  monographs  concerning  the  administration  of 
prisons.  Included  in  these  questions  were  some  bearing 
upon  work  for  discharged  convicts.  One  of  these  questions 
was  what  amount  prisoners  might  save  in  prison  in  prepa- 
ration for  their  discharge;  second,  what  means  were  taken 
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after  discharge  to  see  that  this  money  was  not  wasted?  A 
third  question  related  to  the  existence  and  activity  of 
prisoners'  aid  societies. 

As  usual  in  the  collection  of  such  data  too  many 
countries  failed  to  respond.  Nevertheless  the  result  was 
the  preparation  of  some  valuable  monographs  and  reports 
in  different  countries. 

The  limits  of  this  report  will  permit  nothing  but  the 
briefest  summary  of  principles,  methods,  and  results. 

FRANCE. 

The  monographs  concerning  French  institutions  are 
among  the  most  complete.  Among  the  prisons  chosen  to 
illustrate  the  system  are  those  of  Melun,  Poissy,  Berrouaghia 
for  men,  the  Maison  Centrale  de  Rennes  for  women,  the 
"prisons  celulaire"  of  Angers,  Lyon  and  of  Rouen  for  both 
sexes,  and  several  establishments  for  boys  and  girls.  It  is 
a  feature  of  the  French  system  to  allow  prisoners  a  certain 
portion  of  their  earnings.  This  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
one  which  they  may  dispose  of  while  in  prison,  the  other 
constituting  a  reserve  against  the  time  of  discharge.  The 
Maison  Centrale  de  Melun  has  a  prison  population  of  605. 
The  average  amount  accruing  to  a  prisoner  on  his  discharge 
is  for  three  years  of  detention  250  francs,  ($50);  four  years 
350  francs,  ($70);  five  years,  450  francs,  ($90).  A  part  of 
their  earnings  may  be  sent  to  their  families  during  their 
detention  or  it  may  be  spent  for  fruit,  postage,  and  other 
expenses  approved  of  by  the  administration.  A  portion  of 
the  reserve  is  applied  to  the  cost  of  clothing  and  of  send- 
ing the  prisoner  to  his  home.  The  rest  is  sent  by  postal 
order  to  his  place  of  residence.  Only  those  who  are 
pardoned  or  liberated  conditionally  receive  their  money  at 
their  discharge.  Prisoners  may  voluntarily  place  their 
reserve  in  the  hands  of  the  Societies  of  Patronage  as  most 
of  the  prisoners'  aid  societies  in  France  are  called,  the 
society  acting  as  a  savings  bank.  Outside  of  this  no 
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special  measures  are  taken  to  prevent  the  prisoner  from 
wasting  his  earnings.  A  society  of  patronage  at  Melun 
assists  every  year  1200  tramps,  mendicants  and  vagabonds, 
but  we  are  told  that  the  discharged  prisoners  of  the 
Centrale  Maison  rarely  apply  for  its  benevolent  intervention. 
At  Poissy  the  average  amounts  given  to  discharged 
prisoners  from  their  earnings  are  for  one  year,  81  francs 
($16.20);  two  years,  187  francs  ($35.40);  three  years,  373 
francs  ($74.60);  four  years,  407  francs  ($81.40);  five  years, 
562  francs  ($112.40).  These  figures  are  so  variable  that 
the  difference  obtained  by  some  workers  in  three  years  is 
superior  to  those  obtained  by  others  in  four  years.  They 
are  based  upon  the  earnings  of  sixteen  individuals  for  three 
years,  and  of  forty-two  individuals  for  four  years.  Prisoners' 
aid  societies  aid  the  condemned  at  their  liberation,  after 
having  received  information  in  regard  to  their  sincerity  and 
worthiness  from  the  prison  administration.  They  seek 
work  for  them  and  try  to  establish  them  in  friendly  re- 
lations in  the  department  from  which  they  have-  come,  or 
they  shelter  them  in  asylums  for  some  days.  At  Poissy 
four  societies  lend  their  aid  to  discharged  prisoners.  There 
is  La  Societe  Generate  pour .  le  Patronage  de  Liberes,  which 
was  established  in  1871,  whose  seat  is  at  Paris.  Its  presi- 
dent is  the  distinguished  senator,  lawyer,  legislator  and 
penologist,  Berenger.  This  society  holds  special  relations 
with  the  director.  The  conditionally  liberated  who  are  not 
immediately  able  to  find  employment  are  received  pro- 
visionally in  a  special  asylum,  where  they  are  assisted  by 
work.  The  reserve  gained  in  prison  remains  in  the  hands 
of  the  society  until  the  proteges  are  properly  placed.  A 
second  society  is  La  Societe  Centrale  de  Patronage  des 
Liberes,  whose  president  is  Monsieur  Steeg,  inspector  gen- 
eral of  primary  education.  Its  seat  is  at  Paris  and  at 
Versailles.  Every  month  a  delegate  visits  the  prison  and 
questions  the  prisoners  who  are  Hearing  their  discharge. 
The  special  end  of  the  society  is  to  reconcile  prisoners  with 
their  families,  or  to  serve  as  an  intermediary  between  the 
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condemned  and  other  persons.  A  third  society  has  for  its 
object  the  aid  of  volunteers  in  the  military  service  who 
may  be  found  in  correctional  establishments,  and  who 
undergo  imprisonment  before  their  conscription.  These 
young  prisoners  are  sent  on  their  liberation  to  the  depart- 
ment asylum  of  Nanterre.  They  are  often  transferred  to 
the  disciplinary  battalions  of  Africa.  A  fourth  society  is 
La  Societe  de  Patronage  des  Liberes  Repentants,  founded 
in  1876,  and  engaged  especially  with  prisons  for  short 
sentences  in  the  department  of  Seine-et-Oise. 

While  we  find  the  director  of  the  Maison  Centrale  of 
Poissy  recognizing  the  services  of  four  societies  for 
discharged  convicts,  the  director  of  the  prison  for  women 
at  Rennes  complains  that  all  his  efforts  have  been  in  vain 
to  establish  an  aid  society  for  prisoners  in  that  vicinity 
owing  to  local  causes.  He  recognizes  however  the  services 
of  the  sisters  of  the  order  of  Marie-Joseph.  At  Angers 
where  there  is  a  cellulaire  prison  for  both  sexes  the  services 
of  an  aid  society  are  gratefully  recognized  by  the  director, 
ft  is  composed  of  magistrates,  landlords  and  of  some  rich 
manufacturers  in  that  city. 

The  aid  society  of  Lyon  stands  in  close  relation  to 
the  administration  of  the  prison.  An  agent  and  also  a 
committee  of  the  society  visit  the  prison  and  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  those  who  ask  aid.  This  society  extends 
its  activities  to  all  the  penitentiary  establishments  in  the 
south  eastern  part  of  France. 

In  Rouen  a  society  was  created  in  1874  which  is  one 
of  the  most  vigorous  in  France.  It  comes  into  relation 
with  prisoners  before  they  are  discharged.  The  details 
which  are  given  show  a  wide  degree  of  activity.  Its 
resources  consist  of  subsidies  by  the  state  and  by  the  city 
of  Rouen,  of  fees  remitted  to  it  by  members  of  the  jury 
and  of  the  earnings  of  prisoners  committed  to  its  care, 
amounting  all  told  to  from  4000  to  7000  francs  a  year. 
There  are  other  institutions  such  as  lodging  houses  which 
do  not  confine  themselves  to  aiding  prisoners,  but  which 
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have  often  prisoners  among  their  beneficiaries.  One  of  these 
lodging  houses  received  in  1893  11,652  individuals  of 
whom  9991  were  men,  1281  women,  and  380  children. 
Another  asylum  on  a  private  foundation  has  furnished 
nearly  an  equal  amount  of  assistance.  Still  another 
society  provides  the  needy  with  work,  following  a  plan 
adopted  generally  in  societies  of  this  kind  in  France  of 
giving  each  individual  some  occupation  for  half  a  day 
which  will  entitle  him  to  his  daily  bread  and  lodging. 
The  other  half  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  the  seeking  of 
some  regular  employment.  In  the  year  1893,  9756  days 
work  were  furnished  for  1361  persons,  and  the  amount 
dispensed  in  wages  amounted  to  10,208  francs.  The 
resources  of  this  society  in  1893  amounted  to  35,681 
francs  and  its  expenses  to  19,185  francs.  In  connection 
with  the  agricultural  colonies  and  institutions  for  miners 
there  are  nearly  always  aid  societies  or  cpmmittees. 

The  Societe  Generate  pour  le  Patronage  des  Liber es  has 
been  mentioned.  The  report  before  me,  made  for  the 
general  assembly  in  June  this  year  gives  an  account  of  its 
work  for  the  last  year  including  the  admirable  address  of 
the  president,  Monsieur  Berenger.  The  society  was  founded 
in  1870.  "That  which  impresses  one  most"  said  the 
president  "in  looking  back  over  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
is  the  progress  of  ideas.  When  it  was  founded  but  little 
was  known  about  the  patronage  of  prisoners  and  that  was 
met  with  incredulity  and  mockery.  To  these  early  doubts 
a  confidence  and  an  eagerness  have  succeeded  whose  results 
are  seen  every  day.  The  government  now  gives  important 
sums  for  this  object  and  the  chambers  vote  them  without 
difficulty."  For  twenty-five  years  the  society  has  patiently 
done  its  work.  In  its  first  year  it  assisted  from  eighty  to 
a  hundred  discharged  prisoners,  expended  eight  or  ten 
thousand  francs  and  had  two  hundred  members.  To-day 
it  assists  3,400  prisoners  and  has  at  its  disposition  113,000 
francs  ($22,600)  and  eight  hundred  subscribers.  In  1879  a 
temporary  asylum  was  created.  In  1881  it  was  decided  to 
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extend  assistance  to  women  and  a  new  asylum  was 
established.  A  second  asylum  was  established  in  1890 
especially  for  those  liberated  on  condition  and  the  number 
of  assisted  rose  to  3,300.  The  total  number  of  prisoners 
received  since  the  origin  is  exactly  33,028.  The  intro- 
duction of  work  into  these  asylums  in  1891  helped 
prisoners  and  improved  the  finances  of  the  society.  Work 
has  since  been  established  in  the  house  for  women.  The 
obligation  of  work  is  regarded  as  a  great  defence  against 
the  idle  and  hypocritical.  It  furnishes  an  important  means 
of  studying  the  disposition  of  the  inmates.  A  new  rule 
imposes  four  days  of  work  without  salary  in  return  for  the 
hospitality.  The  introduction  of  work  has  reduced  the 
expense  from  35  francs  to  17  francs,  25  centimes  for  each 
prisoner,  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent.  The  figures  for  the 
last  year  show  that  271  have  been  furnished  with  aid  to 
return  to  their  homes,  17  were  reconciled  with  their 
families,  249  were  enlisted  as  soldiers,  822  were  procured 
work,  170  were  assisted  without  the  asylum,  7  left  the 
country,  a  total  of  1536.  Of  the  income  of  the  society 
54,000  francs  is  received  from  work,  54,000  from  different 
subsides,  and  11,000  francs  from  subscribers.  The  associa- 
tion owns  two  of  its  asylums  valued  at  126,000  francs  with 
merchandise  worth  15,000.  This  society  is  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  a  living,  active  organization. 

Another  important  organization  is  the  society  for  the 
aid  of  Protestant  discharged  convicts.  It  was  founded  in 
1869  by  Monsieur  E.  Robin,  pastor,  who  has  written  a 
work  on  the  penitentiary  question.  Its  receipts  in  1894 
were  6,590  francs,  its  expenses  5,875  francs.  Since  its 
organization  in  1869  it  has  aided  3,678  prisoners.  There 
is  also  a  Protestant  society  working  among  women  prisoners 
which  has  a  modest  asylum.  Its  work  is  not  numerically 
large,  but  earnest,  personal  and  sympathetic. 

One  of  the  most  active  of  the  Labor  Homes  is  estab- 
lished at  Melun.  During  the  year  1894  it  aided  1,246 
inmates.  Of  these  but  75  presented  themselves  a  second 
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time,  7  a  third  time.     The   majority  stay  from  one  to  four 
days.     This  society  receives  and  expends  about  10,000  francs. 

An  important  step  was  taken  in  1893  f°r  the  union 
of  all  societies  of  patronage  in  France.  The  first  congress 
of  these  societies  was  held  in  Paris  in  1893,  an^  the  second 
congress  in  Lyon  in  1894.  A  permanent  commission  was 
formed  and  a  central  bureau  established.  The  object  of 
this  bureau  is  not  to  interfere  with  the  special  work  of 
each  society,  but  to  furnish  a  centre  for  information  and 
of  mutual  aid.  The  central  bureau  is  composed  of  twenty- 
five  members,  elected  for  five  years. 

The  report  before  me  does  not  give  the  number  of 
these  aid  societies  in  France,  but  of  the  central  committee 
of  twenty-five  each  member  is  a  representative  of  some  of 
the  different  societies  which  are  now  scattered  all  over 
France.  On  this  central  committee  are  the  names  of 
distinguished  lawyers,  professors,  judges  and  philanthropists. 
The  honorary  president  is  the  eminent  senator,  author, 
and  member  of  the  French  Academy,  Jules  Simon,  and 
Monsieur  Charles  Petit,  of  the  Court  of  Cassation.  The 
active  president  is  Dr.  Theodore  Roussel,  senator,  member 
of  the  Institute,  and  president  of  the  Superior  Council  of 
Public  Assistance.  Monsieur  Berenger  and  Monsieur  Albert 
Riviere  are  also  on  the  Central  Comite  of  Seven.  The 
latter  is  the  general  secretary  of  the  Societe  Generate  des 
Prisons.  This  society,  which  has  for  its  object  the  study 
and  development  of  all  questions  relating  to  penology,  has 
made  a  distinguished  name  for  itself  the  world  over  among 
penologists.  It  has  enlisted  the  co-operation  of  some  of 
the  most  eminent  of  French  jurists  and  philanthropists  in 
the  discussion  of  practical  and  fundamental  questions.  Its 
publications  take  the  highest  rank.  It  was  my  privilege, 
during  the  session  of  the  Prison  Congress,  to  attend  on 
the  Fourth  of  July  the  dinner  given  by  the  society  in  the 
Eiffel  Tower  to  the  foreign  delegates.  The  addresses  on 
that  occasion  were  marked  by  an  earnestness,  dignity  and 
sympathy  which  were  beautiful  indications  of  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  humane    sentiment    not    only    in    France,    but 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 

The  national  organization  of  these  aid  societies  in 
France  having  been  formed  but  two  years  ago  it  is  too 
•early  yet  to  seek  practical  results.  But  an  interesting 
report  by  Monsieur  M.  E.  Cheysson  one  of  its  vice-presi- 
dents shows  just  how  such  a  central  bureau  may  be 
useful.  It  is  important  to  note  that  as  a  result  of  the 
interest  awakened  by  the  formation  of  this  national 
organization  fifteen  new  societies  have  been  organized 
between  May  1893  and  June  1894,  and  some  old  societies 
have  been  revived.  At  the  same  time  the  Societe  Generate 
pour  le  Patronage  des  Liberes  has  established  ten  new 
sections  in  different  parts  of  France  under  advice  of  the 
central  bureau.  Thus  the  seed  of  a  new  interest  in  behalf 
of  prisoners  has  been  sown  everywhere  in  France  and  is 
bearing  excellent  fruit  already. 

SPAIN. 

When  we  turn  to  Spain  there  is  a  decided  contrast 
to  the  condition  of  things  in  France.  Institutions  of 
patronage,  distinctively  for  prisoners  do  not  exist.  They 
are  more  a  matter  of  retrospect.  There  is  evidence  that 
some  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the  Spanish 
nobility  founded  a  society  which  concerned  itself  in 
securing  justice  for  poor  prisoners,  obtaining  pardon  for 
their  misdeeds  and  giving  them  material  aid.  This  society 
founded  in  1537  existed  at  Seville  until  1649,  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  years.  Other  societies  were  founded  in 
the  last  century  and  early  in  the  present  one.  In  1840 
the  Sociedad  filantropica  was  formed  for  the  reformation  of 
the  prison  system  of  Spain.  It  worked  with  activity  and 
success  until  weakened  and  arrested  by  political  causes. 
One  of  the  Spanish  reporters  to  the  prison  congress  says 
the  patronage  of  prisoners  in  Spain  seems  to  have  com- 
pletely fallen  into  forgetfulness.  The  prison  system 
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allows  however  a  reserve  fund  to  the  prisoner  from  his 
earnings,  but  no  effort  is  made  upon  his  release  to 
supervise  its  expenditure. 

AUSTRIA. 

Iii  Austria  the  patronage  of  discharged  convicts  has 
only  lately  begun  to  develop.  Conditional  liberation  does 
not  exist,  but  the  system  of  allowing  prisoners  a  portion 
of  their  earnings  has  been  adopted.  At  the  penitentiary 
at  Marburg  the  amount  of  money  due  to  prisoners  on  dis- 
charge averages  from  five  to  seven  florins  a  year  ($2.50  to 
$3.50).  For  the  aid  of  worthy  prisoners  who  have  been 
discharged  from  this  penitentiary  there  is  a  society,  formed 
in  1891,  under  the  presidency  of  the  director  of  the  peni- 
tentiary. It  has  a  membership  extending  over  the  empire, 
the  fee  being  fifty  kreutzers  a  year,  less  than  fifty  cents. 
The  mayor  and  the  cure  of  each  commune  are  counsellors 
of  the  society.  The  membership  is  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
one.  In  the  three  years  following  its  organization  it  pro- 
cured work  for  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  prisoners, 
reconciled  sixty-one  with  their  parents,  bought  railroad 
tickets  for  two  hundred  and  forty-seven,  and  expended  1600 
florins  ($800)  for  clothing  and  gifts.  The  investigations  it 
has  made  in  regard  to  those  it  has  assisted,  show  that  only 
three  and  six-tenths  per  cent,  have  returned  to  crime,  while 
where  patronage  has  not  been  extended  the  recidivists 
reached  sixty  per  cent.  In  addition  to  this  aid  there  is  a 
fund  for  the  aid  of  discharged  prisoners  under  the  control 
of  the  state  for  the  penitentiary  at  Marburg,  which  fund  is 
at  the  disposition  of  the  director.  In  the  two  prisons  for 
women,  that  of  Maria-Nostra  and  the  prison  of  Saint  Maria 
Madeleine,  the  discharged  receive  a  portion  of  their  earn- 
ings, averaging  about  five  florins  ($2.50).  Religious  orders 
assist  them  on  release.  A  legacy  of  7900  florins  is  devoted 
to  the  aid  of  female  prisoners.  The  report  says  that  the 
development  of  societies  of  patronage  in  Austria  leave 
much  to  be  desired. 
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HUNGARY. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  there  are  twenty  societies 
of  patronage,  voluntary  organizations  whose  funds  are 
augmented  when  necessary  by  the  minister  of  justice.  These 
societies  are  administered  by  persons  without  official  re- 
lation. Where  the  assistance  of  the  societies  is  lacking,  the 
royal  attorney  (procureur)  is  able  to  aid  the  discharged  to 
the  amount  of  fifteen  florins  ($7.50)  per  man.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  average  amount  available  to  the  prisoner  on 
his  discharge  from  his  earnings  is  about  twelve  florins  a 
year  ($6).  The  penitentiary  of  Vaez  has  a  fund,  derived 
from  the  labor  of  prisoners,  for  special  assistance.  It 
amounts  to-day  to  15,567  florins;  the  interest  of  the  sum 
alone  is  used.  Two  years  ago  in  Hungary  I  visited  per- 
sonally the  home  for  discharged  prisoners  established 
in  the  suburbs  of  Budapest,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Budapest  Verein  fur  Unterstutzungen  Entlassener 
Strafgefangenen.  It  was  my  privilege  to  meet  the 
founder  of  this  institution,  Dr.  Francis  Scekely,  a  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  which  is  the  highest 
court  in  Hungary.  Dr.  Scekely  not  only  established 
this  home,  but  introduced  a  special  industry,  the  making 
of  straw  covers  for  bottles,  and  in  connection  with  a  friend 
invented  a  machine  for  their  manufacture,  so  that  Hungary 
no  longer  needs  to  import  them,  but  is  even  able  to  export 
them.  The  institution  is  partly  supported  by  the  income 
from  fines  imposed  by  the  code.  Thirty  per  cent,  of  the 
fines  in  Budapest  goes  to  the  institution.  It  amounts  to 
about  8000  gulden.  The  society  consists  of  six  hundred 
members.  The  institution  has  from  thirty-six  to  forty  men, 
occasionally  two  or  three  women,  provided  for  in  a  separate 
part  of  the  house.  This  seemed  to  me  to  be  one  of  the 
best  labor  homes  I  had  seen  anywhere,  as  one  may  see  in 
Budapest  one  of  the  best  jails  in  Europe.  But  more  satis- 
factory than  the  institution  was  the  pleasure  of  finding  an 
eminent  judge  in  Hungary  giving  so  much  of  his  thought, 
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time  and   inspiration    to   aiding   discharged    convicts    while 
acting  as  the  honorary  president  of  the  society  named. 

SWEDEN. 

Aid  societies  exist  in  all  the  principal  departments  of 
Sweden  and  there  is  a  central  society  at  Stockholm.  The 
prison  population  of  Sweden  is  small  so  that  the  work  of 
the  aid  societies  does  not  make  a  large  show  in  statistics. 
Prisoners  do  not  receive  wages  as  such  for  work,  but  are 
given  a  premium  for  industry  and  good  behavior  which 
does  not  exceed  nine  cents  a  day.  Half  of  this  premium 
is  available  during  the  stay  in  prison,  the  remainder  is 
deposited  for  him  in  the  postal  savings  bank  and  he  is  not 
allowed  to  touch  it  until  after  he  has  been  a  month  out 
of  prison. 

DENMARK. 

The  same  principle  of  allowing  prisoners  to  accumulate 
a  reserve  from  their  earnings  or  money  in  the  shape  of  a 
prize  or  gratuity  prevails  in  Denmark.  There  are  a  number 
of  aid  societies  which  have  at  Copenhagen  a  central 
organization  with  an  office  and  a  paid  agent.  The  inspector 
of  the  prison  or  the  chaplain  is  usually  the  president  of 
the  local  societies  and  two  or  three  other  officers  of  the 
prison  are  members  or  directors.  Assistance  is  given  in 
the  form  of  clothes,  utensils,  railroad  tickets  or  orders  for 
food.  The  society  has  been  in  existence  for  thirty-five 
years.  Its  revenues  are  mainly  from  private  contributions, 
but  the  State  treasury  also  gives  aid.  As  little  possible 
assistance  is  given  in  money. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Switzerland  is  a  little  country  of  less  than  sixteen 
thousand  English  square  miles.  It  is  little  more  than 
twice  as  large  as  Massachusetts,  is  less  than  half  the  size 
of  the  state  of  Ohio.  Yet  Switzerland  has  fourteen  societies 
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for  discharged  convicts.  The  central  committee  of  each 
society  has  its  office  in  the  chief  city  of  each  canton.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  the  canton  of  Soliure  the  police 
department  fulfills  the  work  of  a  society  of  patronage.  At 
Bale-Campagne  and  at  Tessin  the  director  of  the  peniten- 
tiary discharges  this  duty.  The  Swiss  societies  are  each 
administered  by  a  central  committee,  chosen  by  the  general 
assembly.  In  addition  to  this  several  societies  have  a  com- 
mittee of  women,  who  care  for  women  prisoners.  The 
members  of  the  societies  in  a  district  or  part  of  a  canton 
constitute  themselves  into  a  section  having  a  president  at 
their  head.  Thus,  the  society  of  Zurich  alone  has  eleven 
such  committees.  Zurich  is  a  canton  of  687  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  284,000  inhabitants.  One  can  see  thus 
how  fruitful  in  results  may  be  the  work  of  a  society  so 
thoroughly  organized  and  whose  committees  and  patrons 
work  within  a  very  limited  territory.  Indeed,  nowhere  I 
suspect  is  so  much  done  towards  bringing  prisoners  into 
direct  personal  relation  with  helpful  counsellors  and  friends 
as  in  Switzerland. 

The  idea  is  that  no  prisoner  shall  really  lack  a 
patron.  These  district  committees  are  composed  of 
charitable  men  and  women  well  known  in  the  places 
where  they  live  for  their  devotion  to  those  that  suffer. 
They  carry  the  spirit  of  philanthropy  into  the  smallest 
borough.  Some  societies,  notably  that  of  Neuchatel 
replace  these  district  committees  by  corresponding  members 
who  have  the  same  duties.  In  an  eloquent  discourse 
pronounced  by  Mons.  Edouard  Blache  before  the  Court  of 
Appeal  of  Besancon,  France,  on  the  patronage  of  dis- 
charged prisoners  in  Switzerland,  and  delivered  before  a 
distinguished  audience  of  judges,  civil  and  military 
authorities,  he  called  attention  to  the  large  number  of 
societies  which  have  placed  at  their  head  the  director  or 
the  chaplain  of  a  penitentiary  or  some  prison  official  or  a 
minister  of  some  denomination.  Such  co-operation  could 
not  be  found  in  every  country  owing  to  political  or 
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religious  divisions,  but  in  Switzerland  an  essentially 
democratic  country,  until  lately  profoundly  stirred  by 
religious  discussions  it  is  recognized  by  all  that  the 
patronage  of  prisoners  is  a  neutral  territory  where  men  of 
all  parties  and  of  all  social  classes  may  be  found.  "Among 
us"  said  Monsieur  Lardy  "in  that  which  relates  to  patron- 
age there  are  no  more  divisions  of  churches,  parties  or 
social  conditions,  all  are  in  agreement  and  that  has  been 
the  case  for  the  last  twenty-three  years."  "This  union" 
says  Monsieur  Blache  "of  all  the  vital  forces  of  the  nation 
joined  for  the  same  effort  is  the  main  cause  of  the  success 
of  the  Swiss  societies  of  patronage." 

The  number  of  members  in  these  societies  has  been 
growing  from  year  to  year.  The  society  of  Neuchatel 
which  began  with  219  members  now  numbers  1,800.  To 
secure  popular  interest  and  support,  the  membership  fee  is 
placed  very  low.  The  main  work  in  each  society  devolves 
upon  the  central  committee.  Upon  them  falls  the  delicate 
task  of  selecting  from  the  prisoners,  those  who  appear  to 
be  worthy  of  patronage  and  of  designating  a  patron  for 
them.  The  extention  of  aid  is  made  not  through  money 
but  through  work  and  personal  sympathy,  counsel  and 
interest.  This  personal  relation  with  the  prisoner  begins 
before  he  has  left  the  prison.  The  society  does  not  wait 
until  some  homeless  and  discouraged  prisoner  knocks  at 
the  door  of  its  office.  It  goes  to  him  as  the  father  went 
to  meet  the  prodigal  son,  while  he  is  yet  a  great  way  off. 
Systematic  visits  are  made  to  the  prison.  Every  prisoner 
knows  that  he  may  apply  for  aid  if  he  needs  it  and  merits 
it.  The  director  of  the  prison  who,  as  already  stated  is  a 
member  of  the  committee  furnishes  his  colleagues  with 
what  they  need  to  know  concerning  the  character  of  the 
amendment,  and  sincerity  of  the  prisoner.  They  learn  his 
age,  origin,  profession;  they  know  when  he  is  coming  out 
and  what  measures  need  to  be  taken  in  regard  to  him. 
Reports  are  carefully  and  formally  made  concerning  the 
health  of  the  prisoner,  his  special  aptitude  for  work,  his 
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education,  his  weaknesses,  the  condition  of  his  family,  the 
sum  of  money  which  he  has  earned.  Instead  of  giving 
the  money  to  the  prisoner  which  in  other  countries  has 
often  proved  a  great  temptation  to  waste  and  debauchery 
the  reserve  due  him  is  deposited  in  the  savings  bank  and 
the  book  is  generally  given  by  the  central  committee  to 
the  patron  who  is  chosen  to  be  a  friend,  guide  and 
counsellor  to  him.  This  direct  individual  and  personal 
relationship  which  is  established  between  the  patron  and 
his  protege  is  one  of  the  most  vital  features  of  the  Swiss 
system.  No  prisoner  thus  comes  out  friendless.  To  this 
friend  is  committed  the  work  of  directing  the  prisoner  in 
the  right  way  of  continuing  his  moral  education  and  of 
following  him  until  he  is  restored  and  rehabilitated. 
Personality  thus  has  an  immense  place  in  the  Swiss 
system.  "Everything  depends  upon  the  choice  of  a  patron" 
said  the  eminent  president  of  the  society  of  Neuchatel. 
If  prisoners  have  the  fortune  to  find  a  good  patron  they 
nearly  always  reform.  "It  is  not  always  easy  to  find  a 
man  devoted  and  charitable  and  ready  to  sacrifice  himself 
to  this  task."  'Yet'  says  Monsieur  Blache  "we  are  able 
to  site  examples  of  patrons  in  Switzerland  who  have 
guided  with  success  a  dozen  and  even  fourteen  discharged 
prisoners." 

The  duties  of  the  patron,  his  sphere  and  mode  of 
action,  are  described.  His  first  mission  is  to  seek  for  his 
protege  some  place  where,  at  the  moment  of  his  liberation, 
he  may  be  able  to  gain  an  honest  living.  He  must  see 
that  his  protege  has  a  place  if  possible  with  a  new  en- 
vironment, removed  from  the  baleful  influences  to  which 
he  was  exposed  before.  In  France  and  elsewhere,  complaint 
has  been  made  of  that  public  hostility  which  often  para- 
lyzes the  efforts  of  those  who  seek  to  find  work  for  pris- 
oners. "There  is  no  lack,"  says  Monsieur  Blache,  "of 
sympathy  for  the  prisoner  who  groans  upon  the  damp 
straw  of  his  dungeon,  but  when  the  condemned  has  paid 
his  debt  to  society  he  often  meets  with  nothing  but  disdain 
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and  contempt."  The  Swiss  societies  would  long  since  have 
been  wrecked  had  they  not  succeeded  in  diffusing  among 
the  masses  more  just  ideas  in  regard  to  liberated  prisoners, 
and  made  the  people  understand  that  it  is  for  their  in- 
terest to  associate  in  this  work.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
this  hostility  to  discharged  prisoners  has  totally  disappeared 
in  Switzerland,  but  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  popularity 
of  the  societies  in  Switzerland,  the  confidence  they  have 
inspired,  the  results  they  have  obtained,  render  the  task  of 
their  central  committees  or  of  their  patrons  much  easier. 

If  circumstances  permit,  the  patron  seeks  at  the  very 
outset  to  reconcile  the  prisoner  to  his  family  and  immediate 
friends.  This  is  usually  followed  with  the  best  result. 

The  Geneva  Society  has  established  an  asylum  where, 
on  the  day  of  their  liberation,  prisoners  are  received  for 
whom  it  has  not  been  possible  to  find  permanent  employ- 
ment. Provisional  work  is  found  for  them  through  two 
societies  for  furnishing  temporary  employment.  The  society 
at  Neuchatel  has  no  asylum,  and  proceeds  in  a  different 
manner  to  place  its  proteges.  It  establishes  a  list  of  cor- 
responding members,  and  through  a  special  employe  paid 
for  this  work,  a  list  of  persons  in  the  canton  who  are  dis- 
posed to  give  occupation-  to  discharged  convicts.  This  list 
contains  all  particulars  in  regard  to  the  number  of  work- 
men, the  number  of  apprentices,  and  the  conditions  im- 
posed in  each  establishment.  Contractors  and  employers 
willingly  admit  discharged  prisoners  in  their  establishments, 
for  they  are  assured  by  a  double  guarantee :  First,  the 
surveillance  of  the  patron,  which  is  kindly  if  the  prisoner 
behaves  well,  but  in  the  case  of  disobedience  or  misconduct, 
may  impose  a  penalty ;  secondly,  the  engagement  by  the 
society  to  cover  the  cost  of  depredations  of  which  they 
might  be  victims  through  the  employment  of  prisoners. 
But  in  twenty-three  years  the  committee  has  not  had  to 
expend  a  cent  on  this  account. 

The  development  of  patronage  in  workshops  is  de- 
pendent to  some  extent  upon  the  reception  which  honest 
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workmen  accord  to  discharged  prisoners.  It  is  possible  for 
them  to  make  his  life  miserable  by  reproaches  ;  but  the 
law  department  of  Neuchatel,  in  its  desire  to  extend  a 
support  to  the  prisoners'  aid  societies,  has  decided  that 
whoever  malevolently,  and  without  sufficient  excuse,  publicly 
reproaches  a  prisoner  in  regard  to  the  act  he  has  com- 
mitted or  the  sentence  he  has  incurred,  shall  be  punished 
by  imprisonment  of  a  month  or  a  fine  of  a  hundred  francs. 

The  society  avoids  as  much  as  possible  indiscriminate 
aid,  but  it  is  often  necessary  to  provide  a  prisoner  with 
clothes,  overalls,  or  tools,  before  he  can  get  work.  At 
Neuchatel  the  care  of  making  the  necessary  purchases 
devolves  upon  the  patron. 

When  a  patron  has  found  a  place  for  a  discharged 
prisoner  his  work  is  far  from  finished.  In  the  canton  of 
Neuchatel  patronage  involves  two  distinct  elements.  The 
patron  gives  his  protection  and  aid  to  the  prisoner 
entrusted  to  him.  He  stimulates  his  zeal  by  giving  him 
from  time  to  time  a  part  or  the  whole  of  his  accumula- 
tions in  prison.  On  the  other  hand  the  prisoner  is 
submitted  to  a  surveillance  which  is  very  different  from 
the  surveillance  of  the  police.  The  duration  of  the 
surveillance  is  decided  by  the  central  committee  upon  the 
report  of  the  patron.  The  patron  presents  each  year  a 
circumstantial  report  upon  the  result  of  his  activity. 
Formerly  the  only  penalty  which  a  discharged  prisoner 
incurred  for  insubordination  or  misconduct  was  the  with- 
drawal of  aid.  But  since  1892  the  council  of  the  canton 
of  Neuchatel  by  an  amendment  to  the  penal  code  enables 
the  committee  of  the  society  to  complain  of  an  insubordi- 
nate prisoner  before  the  proper  authorities  and  to  inflict  a 
punishment  whose  maximum  is  fixed  at  three  days' 
imprisonment.  This  power  is  used  with  great  discretion 
so  as  not  to  alienate  the  proteges.  This  surveillance  is 
not  only  extended  to  those  who  have  voluntarily  placed 
themselves  under  the  patronage  of  the  society,  but  the 
penal  law  now  entrusts  to  the  society  for  a  period  of  five 
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years  or  more  the  surveillance  of  every  prisoner  less  than 
eighteen  years  of  age.  He  is  obliged  to  conform  to  the 
injunctions  of  his  patron  and  of  the  committee  under  a 
penalty  of  being  sent  again  to  prison  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  six  months.  The  society  also  cares  for  minors 
who  have  been  acquitted  as  irresponsible,  but  who  need 
to  be  placed  in  some  house  of  correction  or  discipline. 

It  is  thus  seen  .that  the  society  acts  in  close  relation- 
ship with  the  state  although  its  activities  depend  almost 
wholly  upon  private  interest  and  devotion.  The  state  not 
only  gives  a  moral  support,  but  aids  by  subsidy. 

The  practical  result  of  this  system  is  seen  in  the  re- 
duction of  the  number  both  of  prisoners  and  recidivists.  In 
the  canton  of  Neuchatel  there  has  been  a  reduction  of 
fifty  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  prisoners.  The  recidivists, 
which  in  1870  were  in  a  proportion  of  75  per  cent.,  are  in 
1892  only  four  per  cent.  In  the  cantons  of  Switzerland, 
which  are  deprived  of  these  aid  societies,  recidivism  still 
works  its  ravages,.  In  1890,  of  225  prisoners  assisted  by 
the  Neuchatel  society,  only  six  have  fallen.  In  1891,  of 
264  discharged  prisoners  aided,  ten  have  been  reconvicted. 
In  1892,  of  360  aided,  15  have  fallen.  In  the  society  of 
the  canton  of  Geneva,  of  496  condemned  men  which  it  has 
aided,  but  seventeen  had  received  new  condemnations. 
Monsieur  Blache  believes  that  a  part  of  these  results  must 
be  credited  to  the  excellent  penitentiary  system  of  Switzer- 
land. It  is  a  system  of  at  first  solitary  cellulair  confine- 
ment, the  progressive  life  in  common,  and  afterwards  con- 
ditional liberation. 

Since  1888  there  has  been  a  union  of  the  different 
societies  in  Switzerland  with  a  central  organization,  without 
sacrificing  the  individual  character  or  autonomy  of  each 
society.  This  union  has  been  fruitful  in  practical  results. 

No  man  in  Switzerland  has  done  more  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  penal  system  of  that  country  than  Doctor 
Guillaume,  Director  of  the  Federal  Office  of  Statistics  and 
General  Secretary  of  the  Commission  and  of  the  Inter- 
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national  Prison  Congress.  And  to  him  I  am  indebted  for 
many  facts  and  reports  in  relation  to  aid  for  discharged 
prisoners. 

ENGLAND. 

Iii  England,  according  to  the  report  of  the  prison 
commissioners,  there  are  some  ninety  prisoners'  aid  societies. 
In  preparation  for  the  Paris  Congress  Mr.  E.  Ruggles-Brise, 
commissioner  of  prisons  and  the  official  delegate  to  the 
Paris  Prison  Congress,  sent  a  series  of  special  inquiries  to 
every  aid  society  in  connection  with  the  prisons,  asking 
for  definite  information.  Through  the  personal  kindness  of 
Mr.  Ruggles-Brise,  I  had  the  opportunity  at  the  Home 
Office  of  looking  over  the  large  amount  of  information 
thus  acquired.  The  paper  written  by  him  as  a  result  of 
this  examination  was  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  pre- 
liminary reports  of  the  Congress,  and  may  be  found  in  the 
'reports  of  the  third  section,  first  question. 

Among  the  answers  received  from  these  societies,  that 
of  the  chaplain  of  Stafford  prison  furnishes  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  the  English  method.  Two  societies  are  con- 
nected with  this  prison — the  North  Staffordshire  and  the 
South  Staffordshire  aid  societies.  In  addition  the  Litchfield 
Labor  Home,  the  County  Police  Mission,  and  various  female 
rescue  and  preventive  homes  co-operate  with  the  societies 
mentioned.  The  names  of  all  prisoners  selected  for  inquiry 
are  every  week  submitted  to  the  governor,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  both  societies.  The  governor 
at  his  discretion  reduces  or  adds  to  the  list.  The  societies 
take  charge  of  and  expend,  through  paid  agents,  all  pris- 
oners' mark  money.  The  chaplain  is  secretary  to  the  two 
societies.  In  conjunction  with  the  governor  he  selects 
every  week  prisoners  for  the  agents  to  see  and  inquire 
about.  The  agents  are  under  his  authority  and  he  is  re- 
sponsible to  his  executive  committee,  to  whom  he  submits 
a  monthly  balance  sheet  giving  full  details  of  all  the  work 
done  in  every  way. 
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Under  the  English  system  the  law  provides  for  a 
visiting  committee  for  each  prison,  which  is  made  up 
mainly  of  magistrates.  Its  members  are  nearly  all  sub- 
scribers to  these  societies,  and  several  belong  to  the  ex- 
ecutive committees.  The  agents  are  both  paid  a  fixed 
salary  and  expenses.  Especial  attention  is  paid  to  female 
prisoners.  Ladies'  committees  exist  in  almost  every  town 
in  the  country.  The  fundamental  rule  is  "No  money  aid." 
Clothes,  tools,  food,  etc.,  are  purchased,  and  lodgings  pro- 
vided while  work  is  being  found.  The  prisoners'  gratuities 
are  paid  by  the  societies.  The  societies  do  not  profess  to 
deal  with  habitual  criminals  beyond  taking  charge  of  their 
mark  money  and  trying  to  find  work  for  them.  The 
societies  do  their  utmost  for  first  offenders  and  for  prisoners 
with  one  or  two  convictions.  There  is  a  Labor  Home  to 
which  male  prisoners  are  admitted,  and  a  home  for  female 
prisoners.  The  chaplain  does  not,  however,  though  favoring 
a  home  for  -female  prisoners,  regard  a  Labor  Home  for  men 
as  a  form  of  aiding  discharged  convicts  that  it  would  be 
well  to  resort  to  frequently.  Four  thousand  one  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  prisoners  were  discharged  from  Stafford  in 
1893.  Twenty  per  cent,  of  this  number  came  before  the 
agents  of  the  two  societies.  Pecuniary  assistance,  not  cash, 
was  given  to  400  ;  work  was  found  for  223.  Less  than  10 
per  cent,  of  the  men  and  women  dealt  with  by  the  societies 
have  been  recommitted  to  prison. 

The  various  prisoners'  aid  societies  of  England  illus- 
trate one  important  advantage  secured  by  the  multiplication 
of  these  organizations.  They  become  centers  for  the  radia- 
tion and  education  of  public  opinion  concerning  all  ques- 
tions of  prison  reform.  The  English  societies  bring  to  bear 
upon  parliament  and  upon  the  government  the  force  of 
their  opinion  to  secure  better  methods  and  better  legisla- 
tion. Thus  in  1893  a  congress  of  the  various  prisoners' 
aid  societies  in  England  was  convened  in  London,  to  which 
fifty  societies  sent  deputies.  At  this  conference  resolutions 
were  passed  recommending  amended  legislation  for  habitual 
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drunkards  and  on    the   question    of   gratuities    to    ticket-of- 
leave  men,  and  urging  the  non-imprisonment  of  children. 

The  committee  of  the  North  Staffordshire  society  say: 
"Your  committee  have  for  some  years  lamented  the  isolated 
conditions  under  which  the  various  societies  have  hitherto 
been  content  to  work.  Apart  from  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  reforms  above  specified,  we  attach  paramount  import- 
ance to  that  fast-growing  spirit  of  co-operation,  combina- 
tion, and  free  interchange  of  experience,  by  which  they  have 
been  brought  within  the  range  of  practical  possibilities." 

In  the  valuable  report  of  Mr.  E.  Ruggles-Brise  already 
referred  to  the  essential  element  of  the  treatment  of 
discharged  convicts  are  described  and  the  work  that  is 
done  by  the  aid  societies,  the  temporary  homes  and  the 
Salvation  Army  is  warmly  recognized.  In  England  the 
prisoner  does  not  receive  a  portion  of  his  earnings  as 
such.  He  receives  certain  gratuities.  On  his  discharge 
from  a  local  prison,  that  is  to  say  a  prison  in  which  the 
sentences  are  of  a  sort  duration,  from  one  day  to  two 
years  he  may  receive  not  more  than  ten  shillings.  On 
leaving  a  convict  prison  where  the  sentences  vary  from 
three  years  to  life  the  highest  amount  available  by  him  is 
six  pounds.  Above  a  certain  minimum  sum  the  aid 
societies  take  charge  of  the  gratuities  for  the  prisoner. 
The  government  also  gives  a  certain  subsidies  to  these 
societies.  The  amount  given  has  generally  been  based  on 
the  requirement  that  private  donations  should  reach  an 
equal  amount,  or  that  the  subsidy  given  by  the  govern- 
ment should  be  limited  by  the  amount  received  from  other 
sources.  "The  principal  difficulty"  says  Mr.  Ruggles-Brise 
"which  retards  the  work  of  the  reformer  is  the  shortness 
of  sentences.  More  than  half  of  the  sentences  are  for  less 
than  fifteen  days.  Thirty-eight  per  cent,  are  condemned  to 
a  week  or  less.  Thirteen  per  cent,  only  remain  prisoners 
long  enough  to  obtain  a  gratuity  on  their  discharge. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  the  great  majority  of  prisoaers  the 
societies  have  very  little  if  any  occasion  to  exercise  their 
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• 

beneficent  influence.  In  spite  of  this  the  prisoners'  aid 
societies  are  in  communication  with  nearly  all  the  prisoners 
throughout  the  united  kingdom,  and  are  doing  an  immense 
amount  of  good.  The  energy,  the  zeal  and  devotion 
excited  by  that  special  form  of  charity  from  one  end  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  other  are  truly  admirable." 

Agents  are  employed  today  in  almost  all  prisons;  in 
some  two  agents  are  employed,  one  for  the  male  and  one 
for  female  prisoners. 

No  question  in  England  we  are  told  has  given  rise  to 
so  much  diversity  of  opinion,  as  that  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  temporary  homes  for  men.  In  general  in 
England  public  opinion  is  against  the  adoption  of  such  a 
system.  On  the  continent  it  is  more  favorable  to  these 
establishments.  Mr.  Ruggles-Brise  doubts  that  the  opinion 
common  in  England  is  correct.  But  little  has  been  done 
in  this  direction  in  England  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
Canon  Jacobs  of  Portsmouth  believes  strongly  in  labor 
homes  and  says  "Our  missionaries  rarely  fail  to  find  work 
for  those  who  have  passed  through  the  labor  home  and 
are  benefitted  by  it." 

Mr.  Ruggles-Brise  is  of  the  opinion  that  every  prison 
ought  to  have  a  labor  home  in  connection  with  it.  Some 
prisons  take  advantage  of  the  homes  or  shelters  established 
by  the  Salvation  Army,  which  do  a  great  amount  of  good. 
As  to  refuges  for  women,  public  opinion  is  practically 
unanimous  in  their  favor.  Semi-official  refuges  for  women 
have  obtained  excellent  results.  They  are  applied  to  long 
sentence  convicts,  not  to  local  prisons.  Generally  speaking 
they  depend  upon  conditional  liberation  after  the  expiration 
of  a  third  of  the  sentence,  with  power  to  recommit  the 
prisoner  in  case  of  misconduct.  In  England  there  is  a 
judicious  system  of  preliminary  discipline.  The  curious  are 
rigidly  excluded,  but  every  facility  is  offered  to  persons 
properly  accredited  and  recognized  whose  object  is  the 
well-being  of  a  prisoner. 
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OTHER   COUNTRIES. 

Prisoners'  aid  societies  also  exist  in  Germany,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Italy  and  Russia.  The  Duchy  of  Baden  alone  has 
59  district  societies  grouped  under  the  direction  of  a  central 
committee.  The  custom  of  giving  prisoners  gratuities  or  a 
portion  of  their  earnings  as  a  reserve  fund  against  dis- 
charge, prevails  in  nearly  all  European  countries,  and  it 
even  extends  to  Japan,  where  conditional  liberation  has 
also  been  introduced. 

ACTION    OF    THE    FIFTH     INTERNATIONAL     CONGRESS. 

So  far  as  the  discharged  prisoner  is  concerned,  discus- 
sion at  the  Fifth  International  Prison  Congress  centered  in 
the  question,  what  means  should  be  taken  to  prevent  dis- 
charged prisoners  from  wasting  their  accumulations  on 
leaving  prison,  and  thus  falling  again  into  crime?  Reports 
on  this  subject  were  received  from  Russia,  France,  Italy, 
Sweden,  Denmark  and  England.  After  much  discussion 
the  third  section  decided  as  follows  :  First,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  prisoner  on  his  release  should  not  have  the  free 
disposition  of  what  he  has  accumulated  while  he  was  in 
prison.  Secondly  it  should  be  confided  either  to  a  public 
savings  bank,  to  some  authority  of  the  place  where  the 
prisoner  has  a  fixed  residence  or  to  some  aid  society  to  be 
remitted  to  him  according  to  his  needs.  Of  these 
methods  the  section  expressed  a  preference  for  the  inter- 
vention of  aid  societies. 

The  general  assembly  ratified  these  conclusions) 
with  an  amendment  that  where  aid  societies  do  not  exist 
certain  persons  might  be  designated  by  the  government  to 
hold  these  funds. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

From  this  wide  survey  of  European  methods  what 
conclusions  may  be  drawn  in  regard  to  our  own  country  ? 
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1.  The     weight     of     evidence     shows     that     in    the 
countries  and   districts   where   aid    for   discharged   prisoners 
is  most  actively  and  efficiently  organized   there   has  been  a 
marked   decrease   in    the    percentage   of  re-commitments  to 
prison. 

2.  Where  aid  for  prisoners  is   most   efficiently   organ- 
ized we  generally  find  also  an  improved  prison  system  and 
a  due  attention  to  preventive  agenqies.       One   cannot   take 
hold  of  one  end  of  this    prison    problem    earnestly  without 
being    obliged    to    take    hold    of   the    other.       It    was    the 
prisoners'  aid    society   of  Maryland   that   discovered   that  a 
childrens'  aid  society  was  needed  in  that  state,  and    as    we 
have    seen    the    prisoners'    aid    societies    in    England    are 
earnestly    advocating    preventive    -measures     and     improved 
prison  discipline. 

3.  The  facts  show  that  in   England,    France,  Switzer- 
land, and  in  some   other   countries,    prisoners'    aid  societies 
are  vastly  more    numerous   and   active   than    in  the  United 
States.     For  the  most  part  they  are  officially  recognized  and 
aided  by  government   funds,  and    their    work  is  carried  on 
in  co-operation  with  prison  officials.     And  now  the  question 
rises    whether    the     National    Prison    Congress    should    not 
urge    the    establishment    of  a  prison    association    in    every 
state  in  the  Union,  with  committees  or  district  societies  in 
every  county,  or  wherever  there   is  a  prison.     The   general 
spirit  in  which  such  societies  could  work    is    well  set  forth 
in  the  report  on  prisoners'  aid   societies    made    by    Mr.   H. 
H.  Hart  to  this  Association  in  1889. 

The  opposition  of  many  wardens  to  such  societies  may 
be  attributed  to  the  unbusiness-like  and  unpractical  manner 
in  which  such  societies  have  worked  ;  though  as  a  matter 
of  fact  there  are  so  few  societies  in  active  existence  in  this 
country  that  few  wardens  have  had  much  experience  with 
them.  In  a  letter  to  the  committee  on  discharged  convicts 
last  year,  Mr.  Hart  said  that  so  far  as  he  knew  there  are 
but  four  active  prisoners'  aid  societies  in  the  United  States, 
and  he  is  probably  correct.  There  are  a  few  whose  cor- 
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porate  title  is  like  the  name  on  a  tombstone — simply  to 
tell  where  the  society  is  buried.  If  societies  in  this  country, 
like  those  in  Switzerland  and  in  England,  weie  brought 
into  close  relation  with  the  wardens  and  chaplains  of 
prisons,  they  would  gain  by  the  practical  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience which  prison  officials  have  acquired. 

4.  We  cannot  separate  the  proper  treatment  of 
discharged  convicts  from  the  large  question  of  prison 
administration.  When  a  man  returns  to  prison  a  second 
or  third  time  it  may  be  because  when  he  went  out  he  was 
not  properly  educated  to  go  back  into  society  or  it  may 
be  because  society  was  not  properly  educated  to  receive  him. 
Those  of  us  in  Massachusetts  who  have  to  deal  with 
discharged  convicts  know  the  difference  in  dealing  with  a 
prisoner  who  has  come  from  the  House  of  Correction  and 
one  who  comes  from  the  Concord  Reformatory.  If  one 
has  learned  a  trade  or  has  had  that  manual  education 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  trades  it  is  not  so  difficult  to 
place  him.  But  if  one  comes  out  of  prison  without 
education  it  is  hard  to  tell  which  is  more  helpless  the 
prisoner  who  asks  for  aid  or  the  man  who  would  like  to 
aid  him.  When  the  Massachusetts  Prison  Association  was 
formed  six  years  ago  it  was  formed  with  the  conviction 
that  such  an  association  ought  not  merely  to  aid  discharged 
convicts,  important  as  this  work  is,  but  that  it  ought  also 
to  devote  itself  most  earnestly  to  the  improvement  of  our 
penal  system  through  wise  legislation  and  the  education  of 
public  opinion.  Thus  we  have  labored  for  the  extension 
of  the  probation  system  and  the  indeterminate  sentence 
and  the  reformatory  system.  Such  work  as  this  has  a 
more  important  bearing  upon  the  welfare  of  discharged 
convicts  than  perfunctory  doles  of  money  which  societies 
for  discharged  convicts  sometimes  give  and  conclude  that 
their  duty  is  fulfilled  in  giving  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  not  make  the  mistake  of 
assuming  that  the  best  prison  system  and  the  best  prison 
officers  can  wholly  decide  the  fate  of  the  discharged  convict 
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if  society  is  hostile  and  apathetic  toward  him.  The  work 
that  is  done  within  prison  must  be  supplemented  by  sym- 
pathetic and  helpful  work  when  the  prisoner  comes  out. 

5.  In  regard  to  the  establishment  of  labor  homes  the 
writer,  while  admitting  their  practical  usefulness  in  certain 
places  and  under   wise   management,    is   disposed    to    ratify 
the  general   conclusion    in    regard    to    them    made    by    the 
chairman  of    this  committee,  Mr.  Round,  last  year.    When 
the    indeterminate    sentence    or    some    wise    form  of  condi- 
tional liberation  is  universally  adopted,    there  will    be  little 
if  any  need  of  such  labor   homes    for   discharged  prisoners. 
The   prison    can    shelter    them    until    they    are    reasonably 
assured  of  work  outside. 

6.  Of    all    the    systems   and  methods  examined,  none 
seems  so  wise,  so    fruitful    and    so    promising  as  the  Swiss 
system,  in  which  every  prisoner  not   a  confirmed  recidivist 
may  have  a  patron    who   shall    be    to    him   a  guardian  and 
friend.     Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  that  form    of   prac- 
tical Christianity  which  the  Apostle    Peter  illustrated  when 
he  said,  "Silver  and  gold   have    I  none,"    but  gave  instead 
his  right  hand  to  the  lame   man    at    the    gate.     It   is    not 
money,  but  the  right  hand  extended  through  the  probation 
system,  which  many  a  convict  needs  when  he  stands  in  the 
court  of  justice ;    it    is    the    right    hand    of  education    and 
discipline  which  he  needs  in   prison  ;    and    it   is    the   right 
hand  of  friendship,  sympathy  and  fraternity  which  he  needs 
when    he    passes    once    more    from    prison    into    the    great 
wide  world. 

It  was  moved  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  passed  to  Mr. 
Barrows  for  sending  this  paper. 

Gen.  Brinkerhoff.  This  is  a  very  valuable  paper. 
Several  years  ago  I  was  called  on  to  prepare  a  report  on 
this  subject.  I  gathered  all  the  material  available.  I  cor- 
responded with  a  great  many  people  and  did  my  best  to 
prepare  a  full  exposition  of  this  subject,  and  I  want  to  say 
that  I  think  I  am  very  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
literature  of  this  subject  up  to  that  date,  but  I  have  never 
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seen  a  paper  that  was  anywhere  near  as  comprehensive  as 
this  paper  by  Mr.  Barrows.  He  has  gathered  there  all  the 
results  of  the  world  in  dealing  with  discharged  prisoners. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  that  can  come 
before  this  Congress.  I  have  long  believed  that  unless  we 
can  have  aid  associations  to  meet  the  prisoner  at  the  gate 
and  to  look  after  him,  that  a  large  part  of  all  that  is  done 
for  him  in  prison  is  lost.  I  believe  that  the  post-peni- 
tentiary treatment  of  prisoners  is  half  the  battle.  I  wish 
this  paper  could  be  printed  in  such  form  that  it  could  be 
circulated  widely.  The  paper  is  now  before  you  for  dis- 
cussion. 

Chaplain  Hickox  presented  the  following  paper  by 
Mrs.  D'Arcambal,  of  Detroit,  Michigan  : 

HOME   OF  INDUSTRY  FOR  DISCHARGED   PRISONERS,  MICHIGAN. 

The  object  of  this  institution  is  to  furnish  a  temporary 
home  for  discharged  prisoners  of  Michigan  who  are  de- 
sirous of  leading  a  life  of  honest  self-respect,  and  are  willing 
to  work  to  accomplish  this  object. 

The  home  is  always  open  to  such  men  and  boys  who 
are  friendless.  It  affords  a  shelter  and  provides  them  with 
food  and  raiment,  and  is  for  the  assistance  of  discharged 
prisoners  only. 

We  firmly  believe  that  the  true  Christian  spirit  will 
descend  to  the  lowest  depths  of  humanity,  and  can  rescue 
many  of  these  unfortunate  ones. 

While  in  the  home  no  man  is  allowed  to  be  idle. 
Every  man  after  being  admitted  is  put  to  work  in  what- 
ever department  of  the  home  for  which  he  is  fitted.  We 
have  several  industries — broom  making,  chair  caning,  mend- 
ing furniture  and  weaving  rugs,  a  new  industry  just  put 
into  the  home,  and  which  promises  to  provide  work  for 
many  more. 

We  are  constantly  searching  and  enquiring  for  situa- 
tions and  work  for  men.  After  a  man  has  been  with  us 
a  time  we  can  better  understand  his  character  and  know 
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where  to  place  him.  Sometimes  it  is  as  difficult  to  decide 
whether  the  place  suits  the  man,  as  it  is  that  the  man 
will  suit  the  employer,  ofttimes  it  is  as  dangerous  for  one 
as  the  other.  Through  the  liberality  of  a  few  persons  a 
plain  brick  house  has  been  built  and  is  named  "Home  of 
Industry  for  Discharged  Prisoners." 

The  building  will  accommodate  from  thirty  to  sixty  to 
whom  employment  is  given,  and  the  kindly  and  Christian 
efforts  of  the  "Home"  serve  to  lead  these  men  to  a  per- 
manent reformation. 

The  sole  and  only  object  of  this  Home — such  dis- 
charged prisoners  as  desire  to  do  right,  and  who  have 
neither  home,  friends,  money  or  character — to  such  we 
offer  the  comforts  of  an  humble,  Christian  home. 

We  are  an  incorporated  society.  Our  building  and 
ground  paid  for.  It  is  a  blessed  enterprise  for  benevolent 
work.  We  believe  we  can  carry  out  a  line  of  true  Chris- 
tian philanthropy,  i.  e.,  the  saving  of  re-arrest,  of  expensive 
trials  by  court  and  jury,  and  the  saving  of  men,  thereby 
hiding  a  "multitude  of  sins." 

Men  received  during  the  past  year  1894,  99;  found 
employment  for  54  ;  discharged  for  cause,  9 ;  provided  with 
clothing  and  railroad  ticket  and  sent  to  homes,  4  ;  in  liome 
March  31,  1895,  23;  average  number  of  men  per  day  during 
the  year,  19;  number  of  meals  during  the  year,  21,295; 
articles  of  clothing  supplied,  828  ;  receipts  for  the  year  for 
work,  subscriptions  and  lectures,  $2261.78;  disbursements, 
$2212.72. 

This  does  not  include  the  small  amount  of  money 
given  to  the  men  who  are  entirely  distitute ;  this  is  supplied 
from  a  relief  fund  "box."  When  the  men  find  outside 
work  by  the  day  they  board  in  the  home.  The  wages 
received  is  kept  for  them  until  they  get  permanent  work, 
and  then  given  to  them.  If  they  get  work  and  wish  to 
board  in  the  home  a  few  weeks  until  able  to  pay  else- 
where, it  is  a  very  small  sum  they  are  asked  to  pay,  but 
this  makes  them  feel  as  though  they  were  men  among  men. 
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We  have  men  employed  in  our  best  institutions  and 
factories — engineers,  janitors  in  churches  and  other  places. 
We  keep  up  correspondence  with  all  who  can  write,  and 
receive  visits  from  many  on  holidays.  The  religious  in- 
fluence of  the  home  is  non-sectarian. 

The  clergymen  of  the  city  are  always  welcome.  Services 
on  Sunday  at  3  o'clock.  Thursday  evening,  Bible  reading, 
prayer  and  song  service.  Service  every  morning — responsive 
Scripture  reading,  songs  and  Lord's  Prayer.  Every  member 
of  the  family  must  be  present.  Every  man  must  be  in 
the  home  before  10  P.  M.,  the  hour  for  retiring.  The  men 
spend  most  of  their  evenings  at  home.  All  harmless  games 
and  puzzles  enjoyed.  No  cards  permitted. 

Chaplain  Hickox  enlarged  upon  the  work  of  Mrs. 
D'Arcambal  in  the  Detroit  Home  for  discharged  prisoners. 
Of  the  ninety-four  received  during  the  last  year  only  one 
was  discharged  from  the  Home  for  cause. 

Mr.  Appel  related  an  instance  of  the  work  of  Mrs. 
D'Arcambal  outside  of  her  own  state.  The  year  previous 
a  woman  was  released  from  the  Colorado  prison  who  had 
been  more  sinned  against  than  sinful.  There  was  no  place 
in  the  state  where  she  could  be  cared  for.  On  correspond- 
ing with  Mrs.  D'Arcambal  about  the  matter  she  asked  to 
have  the  woman  sent  to  her.  The  King's  Daughters  of 
Canon  city  prepared  the  woman  to  go  and  paid  her 
expenses  and  up  to  the  present  time  she  has  done  well. 
He  thought  it  only  proper  that  this  public  acknowledge- 
ment of  what  the  state  owed  to  Mrs.  D'Arcambal  should 
be  known. 

Warden  French.  A  man  commits  a  crime.  That 
man  may  be  the  natural  product  of  his  birth,  surround- 
ings and  environment.  He  has  done  the  most  natural 
thing  for  him  to  do.  He  is  convicted  and  incarcerated 
and  serves  a  sentence  of  five  years  at  hard  labor  under 
contract,  bringing  to  the  state  or  to  some  one's  pocket 
fifty  to  sixty  cents  a  day.  Perhaps  he  had  a  wife  and 
children  and  loved  them  as  well  as  a  man  who  had 
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committed  no  crime  and  took  care  of  them.  The  state 
never  stops  for  a  moment  to  see  what  becomes  of  his 
wife  and  children.  Their  support  is  taken  away.  The 
wife  goes  into  the  washtub  or  elsewhere  and  does  what 
she  can  to  get  a  living  for  herself  and  little  ones.  He 
slaves  ten  hours  a  day  for  five  years  and  at  the  end  of 
the  time,  what?  The  state  has  taken  all  his  earnings. 
Some  states  give  him  a  pittance,  some  give  him  nothing. 
When  his  time  is  up  what  does  he  do?  The  hand  of  all 
the  world  is  against  him.  He  has  been  clad  in  stripes. 
He  is  taken  to  the  prison  gate  and  turned  over  to  drift 
where  he  will. 

In  Indiana  it  was  found  that  convicts  would  linger 
about  the  town  where  the  penitentiary  is  and  so  to  get 
rid  of  them  they  enacted  a  law  like  this,  that  the  sheriff 
of  the  county  should  come  to  the  prison  gate  and  take 
him  away  on  the  day  of  his  discharge,  carry  him  back  to 
the  jail  of  his  county  and  there  release  him  with  a 
pittance,  almost  without  a  cent,  and  without  a  friend. 
They  are  discharged  at  seven  in  the  morning  and  seven 
in  the  evening,  he  is  hungry  and  it  is  not  the  sheriff's 
duty  to  feed  him.  He  is  poorly  clad.  The  state  has 
simply  turned  him  loose  to  take  the  first  man  by  the 
throat,  to  invade  the  home  and  become  a  burglar.  He  is 
again  arrested  and  brought  up.  I  ask  any  reasonable  man 
to  hear  that  story  and  then  say  whether  or  not  that  man 
though  burglar  or  highwayman,  could  not  make  a  plea  of 
extenuating  circumstances  before  the  court,  I  for  one 
believe  that  one  of  the  best  preventives  of  crime  that  we 
could  have  for  a  man  who  has  committed  crime  would  be 
a  prisoners'  aid  society  sanctioned  by  law,  to  meet  him  at 
the  prison  door,  take  him  out,  find  him  employment  and 
hold  up  his  hands  until  he  can  get  started  in  the  right 
direction.  And  then  we  want  the  indeterminate  sentence, 
then  if  a  man  is  not  fit  to  go  out  keep  him.  If  he 
is  fit  send  him  but  under  such  direction  as  has  been 
outlined.  Then  there  may  be  hope  for  cure  of  crime. 
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Most    of    the    states    give    fifteen    dollars    to    a   discharged 
convict  but  the  Federal  government  gives,  but  five. 

Mr.  Lytle.  I  was.  much  interested  in  the  report  from 
Switzerland.  I  believe  that  is  the  only  way  to  do,  to  have 
some  one  responsible  to  take  charge  of  the  discharged  pris- 
oners. I  approve  of  the  indeterminate  sentence.  Warden 
Cassidy  is  opposed  to  it,  I  know,  but  it  is  the  best  pre- 
ventive of  crime,  I  believe.  When  a  man  leaves  prison  we 
ought  to  follow  him  up  and  have  some  one  in  every  county 
to  look  after  the  prisoners  of  that  county.  Discharged 
prisoners  ought  to  be  surrounded  by  good  influences.  We 
had  a  man  in  prison  twenty  years  for  a  terrible  offence. 
When  he  came  out  after  serving  his  time  he  was  taken  in 
charge  and  watched  over.  He  has  been  out  five  or  six 
years  now,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  church  and 
doing  well,  but  he  is  watched  over  continually.  We  should 
have  people  who  will  go  to  their  homes  and  take  them  by 
the  hand.  That  is  the  sort  of  help  that  goes  to  a  man's 
heart. 

Mr.  P.  R.  Costello,  Ohio.  Our  boys  are  not  allowed 
to  leave  until  they  get  something  to  do,  unless  they  have 
parents  to  whose  home  they  can  go.  They  are  paroled  if 
the  home  is  suitable,  but  they  must  report  once  a  week  in 
person  or  by  letter.  We  have  eighty-six  boys  on  parole  at 
present  doing  well.  We  send  young  men  south,  east  and 
west,  paying  their  railroad  expenses  to  their  homes,  but  we 
do  not  let  them  out  on  the  street.  I  think  we  ought  to 
do  something  for  Mrs.  D'Arcambal,  who  is  doing  such 
magnificent  work  in  Detroit.  We  have  contributed  our 
mite  toward  her  institution  and  we  print  her  reports,  but 
I  think  everything  possible  should  be  done  for  her,  as  she 
is  a  noble  woman. 

Mrs.  Curtis,  of  the  State  Industrial  School  at  Golden, 
was  asked  to  speak. 

Mrs.  Curtis.  In  our  school  we  are  teaching  as  many 
trades  as  we  can.  We  are  teaching  the  Sloyd  system.  I 
noticed  that  one  speaker  here  said  that  the  prison  popu- 
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lation  of  his  state  was  smaller  than  it  had  been,  because 
the  children  of  that  state  were  taught  to  do  something 
useful  with  their  hands  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  The 
fact  that  people  do  not  know  how  to  do  anything 
valuable  too  often  brings  them  to  reformatory  institutions. 
If  we  can  give  them  the  foundation  of  a  useful  trade,  we 
lessen  their  chances  of  becoming  criminals.  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  had  at  one  time  penal  colonies.  The  convicts 
were  sent  there  without,  however,  an  opportunity  to  earn 
an  honest  living.  What  they  could  earn  was  theirs.  They 
had  an  opportunity  to  found  homes.  It  is  true  that  emi- 
gration set  in  and  other  persons  went  there,  but  we  must 
also  remember  that  the  children  of  those  convicts  are  there 
yet,  and  that  they  represent  some  of  the  highest  civilization 
on  earth,  merely  from  the  fact  that  they  had  a  chance  to 
work.  They  have  made  good  citizens  on  that  account.  If 
the  aid  societies  will  help  our  prisoners  to  return  to  society 
and  make  good  citizens,  they  deserve  all  the  attention  we 
can  give  them. 

Mr.  Van  Evera.  The  thought  has  been  growing  in 
my  mind  that  possibly  we  are  doing  too  much  for  the 
convicts  and  not  permitting  them  to  do  enough  for 
themselves.  I  have  observed  in  a  good  many  cases  that 
one  of  the  things  lacking  in  the  character  of  the  crimi- 
nal is  self-reliance.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is 
the  lack  of  this  self-reliance  that  has  helped  to  make 
them  criminals. 

Warden  French.  Supposing  that  is  so  what  shall  we 
do? 

Mr.  Van  Evera.  I  have  often  thought  that  the 
colonization  scheme  was  a  good  one  because  it  put  men 
where  they  could  help  themselve  and  make  self-respecting 
citizens. 

Warden  Hale.  The  subject  of  the  prevention  of  crime 
has  come  up.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  most  important 
question  before  this  Congress.  Mr.  Barrows'  report  shows 
a  wonderful  working  of  that  system  in  Europe.  Take  a 
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child  anywhere  from  the  time  it  can  walk  until  it  is 
seven  years  of  age,  and  that  is  where  the  traits  of  charac- 
ter are  formed  for  the  balance  of  its  life.  You  may  take 
those  children  whether  rich  or  poor,  and  teach  them 
something  of  industry.  You  may  reach  their  little  minds 
through  their  play.  In  building  block  houses  they  may 
learn  to  build  them  perfectly  symmetrical.  I  have  seen 
that  illustrated  in  this  city.  I  had  occasion  to  call  on  a 
person  on  business  whose  little  boy  was  in  the  kinder- 
garten. I  could  tell  it  from  the  playthings  at  the  front 
door.  He  came  into  the  house  for  some  purpose  and  then 
seemed  anxious  to  get  away.  His  mamma  said,  what  is 
your  hurry  ?  Why,  he  said,  I  have  partly  finished  a  little 
block  house,  and  I  want  to  go  back  and  finish  it,  showing 
that  his  mind  was  on  that  industrial  work. 

If  every  city,  every  town  in  our  United  States,  had 
industrial  schools,  we  should  have  less  crime.  I  believe 
the  criminal  population  would  be  fifty  per  cent,  less  than 
it  is  now.  The  great  trouble  is  that  we  do  not  take 
proper  care  in  the  early  training  of  our  children.  They 
are  allowed  to  run  the  streets  early  and  late,  they  are 
allowed  to  commit  petty  crimes  which  do  not  amount  to 
much,  but  the  influence  is  greater  and  greater,  and  finally 
they  commit  petty  larceny.  If  we  had  a  law  to  compel 
children  to  be  sent  to  an  industrial  school,  their  minds 
would  be  brought  into  such  a  channel  that  they  would 
eventually  become  good  citizens.  In  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco we  have  that  system  largely  at  work.  The  last  report 
of  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper  showed  18,000  children  that  have 
been  brought  into  the  kindergarten  and  saved  from  crime. 
Hon.  Patrick  Crowley,  chief  of  police  for  eighteen  years, 
told  me  himself  that  out  of  9000  boys  and  girls  who  have 
been  traced  from  the  time  that  they  entered  the  kinder- 
garten until  at  an  age  to  work  for  themselves,  that  not 
one  single  one  had  been  arrested  or  sent  to  jail.  Now  we 
have  18,000  that  we  have  taught,  and  I  venture  to  say 
that  not  one  of  the  other  9,000  will  ever  find  his  or  her 
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way  to  a  penal  institution.  If  the  Sunday-school  rooms 
could  be  kept  open  during  the  week  and  kindergartens 
held  in  them,  a  great  work  could  be  accomplished.  I  am 
confident  that  if  this  work  could  be  taken  hold  of  in 
earnest  by  Christian  men  and  women,  you  could  have  a 
universal  kindergarten  system  that  would  largely  diminish 
crime. 

Warden  Chamberlain  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  membership  fee  of  the  Conference  was  five  dollars,  and 
asked  as  many  as  possible  to  become  members.  All  those 
who  pay  are  entitled  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Gabriel.  Mr.  Van  Evera  has  said  that  perhaps 
we  are  doing  too  much  for  the  convicts.  I  think  we  are 
not  doing  enough  for  them,  especially  after  they  come  out 
of  prison.  We  are  not  doing  enough  for  them  before  they 
go  in.  In  Colorado  we  have  now  a  law  which  permits  the 
establishment  of  kindergartens  in  all  the  public  schools, 
and  there  are  between  a  thousand  and  fifteen  hundred 
children  in  kindergartens  every  day  in  Denver.  Some- 
thing has  been  said  about  the  use  of  churches  for  this 
purpose.  The  church  in  which  we  are  meeting  does  not 
close  its  doors  during  the  week.  There  is  a  kindergarten 
within  these  walls  every  day.  We  have  also  taken  up  the 
Sloyd  system  of  manual  training  into  many  of  the  public 
schools,  and  we  hope  within  three  years  that  there  will  be 
a  sufficient  appropriation  made  in  each  school  district  so 
that  every  child  who  goes  to  school  may  be  taught  all  the 
elements  of  the  Sloyd  system.  We  hope  to  have  our  boys 
and  girls  so  brought  up  that  they  will  not  get  into  our 
penitentiaries,  and  if  other  states  will  keep  their  prisoners 
from  our  borders,  our  prison  population  will  be  very  small. 

Mr.  Van  Evera.  The  criminal  ought  to  be  aided 
before  he  goes  into  prison,  and  he  ought  to  be  aided  when 
he  comes  out.  We  take  a  man  out  of  society  and  relieve 
him  of  all  opportunity  to  do  anything  for  himself.  We 
furnish  him  food,  clothing  and  shelter,  and  deprive  him  of 
every  incentive  to  do  anything  for  himself.  After  years  of 
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that  kind  of  treatment  we  turn  him  back  into  society  and 
expect  him  to  be  prepared  to  maintain  himself.  I  believe 
in  aiding  him  while  he  is  in  prison,  but  it  is  a  question 
of  the  right  means  of  doing  it. 

Adjourned  at  4  P.  M.  to  take  an  excursion  around  the 
city,  kindly  tendered  by  the   local  committee. 
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EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Congress  met  at  8  P.  M.  with  President  Brinker- 
hoff  in  the  chair.  After  singing,  led  by  Mr.  Joseph  P. 
Byers,  of  Ohio,  the  business  of  the  session  was  taken  up, 

THE   ETHICAL   ASPECTS   OF   CRIME. 

BY  REV.  J.  H.  CROCKER,  HELENA,  MONTANA. 

However  viewed,  crime  presents  many  great  and 
pressing  problems.  The  criminal  is  a  constant  menace  to 
the  life  and  property  of  the  individual.  He  is  a  tremendous 
burden  upon  the  resources  of  the  state,  both  financial  and 
spiritual.  He  is  an  abiding  heartache  to  everyone  with  the 
sentiment  qf  pity  and  an  enthusiasm  for  the  nobility  and 
progress  of  humanity. 

It  is  only  in  comparatively  late  years  that  we  have 
become  fully  conscious  of  the  magnitude  and  importance 
of  these  problems.  The  social  conscience,  itself  a  modern 
and  Messianic  product,  has  but  recently  stirred  itself  along 
these  lines.  Leaders  of  civilization  have  only  just  begun 
to  concern  themselves  in  any  large  way  with  the  study, 
treatment  and  prevention  of  these  abnormal  beings  who 
derange  the  mechanism  of  society,  ungear  the  wheels  of 
progress,  and  bring  loss  and  pain  to  us  all.  But  some- 
thing has  been  accomplished,  many  things  have  been 
started,  during  the  last  century,  in  this  general  direction. 
People  have  become  thoroughly  aware  that  these  problems 
exist,  that  here  is  a  disease  that  is  consuming  the  vitality 
of  the  social  organism.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  progress 
that  these  facts  have  gained  wide  public  recognition.  To 
become  aware  of  a  danger  is  the  first  step  toward  our  de- 
liverance from  it.  To  think  seriously  upon  a  problem  is 
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the  beginning  of  its  solution.  The  enthusiasm  which 
impels  us  to  attack  an  evil  will  grow  by  its  efforts  until 
victory  is  won. 

And  just  what  has  been  so  far  achieved?  What  has 
been  learned  and  what  has  been  done?  What  is  the  general 
outcome  of  the  experiences  and  experiments  of  the  past 
hundred  years?  A  brief  review  of  some  of  these  familiar 
facts  is  needed  to  set  my  specific  topic  on  a  broad  platform, 
where  it  may  be  clearly  seen  and  studied  to  best  advantage. 

i.  We  have  come  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of 
crime.  It  is  not  an  isolated  phenomenon,  but  a  condition 
of  life  closely  interwoven  with  all  that  goes  to  make  our 
complex  social  fabric.  The  physician  no  longer  looks 
upon  the  disorder  in  a  particular  organ  as  a  local  affection 
apart  from  the  general  life  of  the  patient.  He  studies  the 
patient  as  a  whole,  noting  the  conditions  that  come  to 
a  focus  in  the  local  disturbance.  He  cures  the  disease  by 
treating  the  entire  man.  In  like  manner,  we  investigate 
crime  as  a  social  disorder,  intimately  related  to  the  general 
life  of  the  people.  The  conviction  that  deepens  along  this 
line  is  simply  a  special  exhibition  of  the  recently  acquired 
consciousness  of  the  unity  of  humanity,  of  the  solidarity  of 
society. 

The  criminal  is  not  an  isolated  but  an  associated 
factor.  He  is  not  intruded  but  produced.  He  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  relic  from  past  ages.  He  is  not  an 
unrelated  alien,  a  mere  reversion  to  a  primitive  type,  but 
an  actual,  if  very  imperfect,  member  of  present  society. 
We  can  understand  crime,  only  as  we  view  it  from  the 
platform  of  a  comprehensive  science  of  human  nature  and 
human  society.  The  criminal  is  still  a  man  ;  something 
more  than  a  curious  anatomical  specimen.  Whatever  he 
may  have  done,  he  is  still  a  part  of  that  corporate  life,  in 
which  we  all  live,  move,  and  have  our  being.  The 
criminal  act  is  not  the  strange  deed  of  a  remote  and  non- 
human  order  of  being  nor  the  outcome  of  satanic  prompt- 
ings, but  a  part  of  the  conduct  of  one  who  is  linked  in  a 
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thousand  ways  with  his  fellows.  It  is  an  act,  anti-social, 
anarchic,  and  destructive;  but  to  understand  the  actor,  we 
must  study  him  in  his  social  conditions  and  human 
relations. 

Just  as  it  has  been  found  to  be  of  infinite  advantage 
to  look  upon  religion,  not  as  something  external  to  man 
and  separate  from  history,  but  as  a  constant  and  natural 
factor  in  human  life,  the  report  in  us  of  our  Divine 
Paternity  ;  so  likewise,  we  trace  these  criminal  problems  to 
their  true  rootage  and  treat  them  successfully  only  as  we 
take  a  broad  view  of  the  criminal,  seeing  in  him  a  social 
unit,  not  unified,  a  social  factor  not  socialized,  an  ethical 
possibility  not  realized.  The  criminal  must  be  set  in  the 
frame  of  general  history  and  illuminated  by  a  profound 
philosophy  of  human  nature,  a  psychology  that  takes 
account  of  all  the  facts,  and  goes  far  enough  beyond 
nerves  and  gray  matter  to  reach  the  real  man  with  will, 
and  hope,  and  conscience. 

2.  In  the  management  of  prisons  and  reformatories, 
we  have  somewhat  of  which  to  boast,  failures  not  a  few 
to  record,  and  unsolved  problems  to  challenge  our  genius 
and  philanthropy.  Since  Howard  began  his  "circumnavi- 
gation of  charity,"  prison  reform  has  made  great  progress, 
but  we  have  accomplished  far  less  in  the  reformation  of 
prisoners,  a  far  more  important  work.  The  prison  has 
become  a  palatial  institution  where  the  detected  and 
unprotected  members  of  society  are  kept  securely  and 
humanely  treated.  The  cruelly  inhuman  jail  and  peniten- 
tiary are  largely  things  of  the  past. 

We  satisfy  the  humane  sentiments  of  the  age  in  our 
treatment  of  convicts,  and  when  we  send  them  out  into  the 
world  at  the  end  of  their  sentence,  they  go  forth  with 
better  health  and  sounder  bodies;  though  in  a  majority  of 
cases  they  are  not  "new  men" ;  they  are  still  destitute  of 
the  one  thing  needful — abundant  ethical  power.  For  the 
one  purpose  of  temporary  exclusion  from  society,  the  prison 
has  become  nearly  perfect.  But  this  purpose  ought,  after 
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all,  to  be  incidental  rather  than  primary.  We  have  made 
our  prisons  humane — in  its  way  a  noble  achievement ;  but 
we  have  not  succeeded  in  making  them  humanizing  to  any 
very  large  extent,  the  chief  thing  to  consider,  though 
Maconochie,  Crofton,  Brockway,  Du  Cane  and  others,  have 
pioneered  a  line  of  advance  in  this  direction. 

The  prison  is  now  generally  well  managed,  but  whether 
it  looms  up  in  the  way  of  the  vicious  as  a  powerful  and 
adequate  deterrent,  is  a  very  uncertain  matter.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  doubted  whether  we  have  as  yet  worked  out  a  policy 
of  punishment  which  exerts  very  much  constraint  upon  the 
evil  classes.  The  thing  needed,  a  commanding  and  effectual 
discipline  brought  to  bear  upon  the  springs  of  action,  the 
life-motives  themselves,  does  not  seem  to  flow  copiously 
from  criminal  codes  or  prison  penalties.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  law  seems  too  uncertain;  and  when  imprison- 
ment happens  to  fall  on  the  offender,  it  carries  too  little 
regeneration  to  him  and  spreads  too  little  effectual  restraint 
among  those  who  occupy  a  similar  grade  in  life.  In 
England,  where  crime  has  seemed  to  decrease  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  the  result  must  be  attributed 
mainly  to  causes  other  than  prison  management.  And 
both  our  successes  and  our  failures  forcibly  emphasize  the 
ethical  aspects  of  the  problem  presented  by  crime.  Our 
gains  have  been  chiefly  in  the  creation  and  satisfaction  of 
a  higher  moral  sentiment  in  the  world  at  large.  The  slow 
progress  that  we  have  made  in  reforming  convicts  indicates 
the  ethical  side  as  the  point  of  weakness  and  the  place  of 
attack,  if  victory  is  to  crown  our  efforts.  And  I  mean  by 
the  word  "ethical",  all  that  abundance  of  inner  life  which 
insures  holiness  and  righteousness ;  organic  vigor  but  as 
the  platform  for  manhood;  industrial  capacity  but  as  the 
agent  of  the  ideal;  intellectual  power  but  as  the  servant  of 
spiritual  power. 

3.  A  supremely  important  thought  has  taken  possession 
of  the  modern  mind  :  That  our  chief  efforts  must  be  di- 
rected toward  the  prevention  of  crime.  The  very  existence 
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of  such  a  conviction  is  an  augury  of  hope.  There  is  some- 
thing more  necessary  than  the  punishment  of  the  criminal ; 
more  urgent  than  the  reform  of  the  prison ;  more  important 
than  even  the  regeneration  of  the  convict.  It  is  the  de- 
struction of  the  conditions  that  breed  criminals,  the  drying 
up  of  the  sources  of  criminality,  the  education  of  the  weak 
and  wayward  away  from  the  possibility  of  wrongdoing. 
The  preoccupancy  of  the  heart  with  reason  and  righteous- 
ness, the  social  prevision  and  precaution  which  smooth  the 
way  to  virtue  and  bar  up  the  approaches  to  vice,  the  in- 
vigorating and  cleansing  of  the  young  life  at  its  fountain 
head  before  the  evil  days  draw  nigh — these  are  commonly 
felt  to  be  the  essential  lines  that  our  high  endeavors  must 
follow.  To  have  brought  public  opinion  to  this  point  is 
a  definite  gain  for  human  progress.  The  efforts  which  will 
follow  from  this  spring  of  action  will  be  more  radically, 
and  so  more  successfully,  remedial. 

Our  chief  dependence,  in  the  future,  will  be  upon 
social  hygiene  rather  than  upon  judicial  procedure ;  upon 
general  ethical  progress  rather  than  upon  modes  of  punish- 
ment. It  is  easier  to  make  a  wayward  boy  good — a  tough 
task  in  itself — than  to  reform  a  highwayman.  It  is  cheaper 
to  prevent  a  man  from  committing  a  crime,  than  to  try, 
convict  and  punish  him  for  it.  It  is  infinitely  diviner  to 
be  on  hand  the  day  before  with  our  sympathy  and  help- 
fulness than  to  send  the  sheriff  or  the  coroner  the  day 
after.  It  is  vastly  better  to  abolish  the  saloon  than  to 
reform  the  jail.  And  just  because  we  see  that  these  crimes 
that  lie  along  the  frayed  and  ragged  edge  of  society  are 
intimately  interwoven  with  the  general  life  of  the  commu- 
nity, we  have  come  to  take  a  large  view  of  preventive 
agencies.  Everything  that  goes  to  the  making  of  better 
life,  individual  and  corporate,  from  physical  manhood  to 
spiritual  aspiration,  strikes  at  the  root  of  crime,  because  it 
is  a  forward  stroke  toward  the  more  complete  man.  Our 
main  confidence,  then,  in  our  warfare  against  crime,  must 
not  be  upon  specific  devices  nor  even  upon  wiser  criminal 
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codes  and  improved  prison  methods,  but  upon  all  those 
forces  and  factors  which  touch  human  life  at  its  source 
and  make  wholesome  the  tone  and  quality  of  society  in 
general. 

We  understand  by  crime  an  act  which  the  government 
stamps  with  condemnation.  It  is  more  than  a  vice ;  it 
may  be  less  than  a  sin.  Criminal  law,  whether  as  custom 
or  as  statute,  represents  the  reaction  of  the  social  conscience 
against  whatever  is  felt  to  be  injurious  to  the  public  good. 
Whenever  a  person  does  what  shows  him  to  be  anti-social, 
harmful  and  dangerous,  he  is  declared  a  criminal,  and  sub- 
jected to  some  form  of  punishment.  In  this  declaration 
speaks  what  may  be  called  the  corporate  conscience  of 
humanity.  It  is  the  moral  sentiment  of  mankind  that 
marks  off  certain  acts  as  criminal.  It  may  be  an  imperfect 
judgment,  but  it  is  a  judgment  pronounced  by  conscience. 
It  may  be  a  false  and  cruel  judgment,  as  when  witchcraft 
was  called  a  crime,  but  it  is  a  declaration  in  accord  with 
current  moral  theories.  Popular  theories  respecting  what 
constitutes  crime  fluctuate  with  the  growth  or  decay  of  our 
moral  standards. 

Not  everything  that  conscience  disapproves  is  marked 
as  a  crime;  but  when  the  general  conscience  feels  that  an 
act  is  a  menace  to  the  commonweal,  it  is  prohibited  and 
punished  as  criminal.  It  is  in  this  sense,  of  course,  that 
the  growth  of  crime  indicates  the  moral  progress  of  man- 
kind. A  developing  conscience  continually  sets  its  con- 
demnation upon  conduct  long  considered  innocent.  There 
may  be  much  sin  and  many  vices  in  a  community,  but 
few  crimes.  When,  however,  we  raise  the  moral  ideals  of 
that  community,  the  real  badness  decreases,  but  the  things 
marked  as  criminal  increase.  Savages  have  a  short  criminal 
code,  not  from  their  innocence,  but  from  their  spiritual 
poverty;  but  what  they  do  have  represents  ethical  judg- 
ments. If  they  advance  in  civilization  that  code  will 
lengthen,  because  their  ethical  life  will  have  been  developed. 

These  are  quite  familiar   facts,  but    they  are  important 
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in  many  ways.  Writers  upon  criminology  do  not  always 
take  them  sufficiently  into  account.  They  throw  light  upon 
the  real  nature  of  the  criminal  and  his  relations  to  society. 
The  person  declared  a  criminal  has  come  under  social 
condemnation.  He  is  more  than  an  unfortunate;  he  is  an 
"offender."  He  is  also  more  than  a  diseased  social  unit. 
To  call  criminality  "moral  insanity"  is  neither  good  ethics 
nor  sound  science.  We  are  too  much  given,  even  in 
scientific  realms,  to  explanation  by  mystical  phrases.  Only 
as  selfishness  may  be  regarded  as  an  illness  can  crime  be 
looked  upon  as  merely  a  malady;  and  this  is  to  confound 
things  essentially  different. 

The  criminal  is  something  more  than  a  dangerous 
member  of  society.  Dangerous  he  is,  but  so  is  the  mad- 
man who  is  pitied  rather  than  condemned.  It  is  more 
than  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  that  marks  off  acts 
as  criminal.  We  protect  ourselves  from  wild  beasts,  but 
we  do  not  punish  them.  When  we  speak  of  "beastly 
crimes,"  we  imply  that  '  the  man  was  so  far  absent. 
Wherever  we  find  criminal  law,  there  we  find  the  assump- 
tion of  moral  responsibility.  These  facts  prove  that  to  the 
common  consciousness  of  mankind  crime  is  an  ethical 
problem.  It  springs  from  evil  passion  ;  it  carries  abroad 
moral  desolation.  It  is  more  than  disease ;  we  do  not 
condemn  a  sick  man.  It  is  more  than  abnormal  physical 
function;  we  do  not  punish  the  color  blind  or  paralytic. 
The  very  judgment  everywhere  passed  upon  the  criminal 
involves  primarily  and  pre-eminently  the  exercise  of 
conscience.  The  criminal  represents  an  unconformity  to 
social  law,  essentially  moral,  that  arises  from  some  ethical 
weakness  or  waywardness.  I  am  not  here  to  expound  an 
ethical  theory,  or  to  describe  the  precise  moral  or  immoral 
quality  which  characterizes  a  criminal  act.  I  aim  rather 
to  bring  into  prominence  the  fact,  unfortunately  too  often 
neglected,  that  we  are  dealing  here  with  a  problem,  which 
in  its  essence  and  core  is  profoundly  spiritual. 

Whatever   theory   of  punishment    may    be    truest,    the 
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underlying  principle  in  all  is  ethical.  Take  the  broad 
declaration  of  the  "Criminological  Association."  "The 
object  of  punishment  is  the  suppression  of  crime  as  a 
social  phenomenon."  Certainly  most  delightfully  vague  and 
conveniently  obscure.  As  helpful  as  to  say,  the  object  of 
education  is  to  suppress  ignorance  as  a  social  phenomenon. 
True  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  how  inadequate  as  a  definition. 
Suppression  of  crime?  Yes.  But  what  is  crime?  A 
"social"  phenomenon.  And  if  social  then  ethical.  So 
that  punishment,  to  be  punishment  at  all  and  serve  its 
purpose,  must  penetrate  to  the  springs  of  moral  life.  The 
suppression  of  the  criminal,  as  a  "social  phenomenon,"  is 
accomplished  only  so  far  as  his  moral  possibilities  are 
brought  to  expression.  The  criminal  act  carries  with  it 
more  than  immorality,  but  it  "  is  its  immorality  that 
involves  punishment.  If  preventive,  that  punishment  is 
inflicted  with  an  eye  to  the  greater  moral  soundness  of 
society.  If  reformatory,  it  is  to  incarnate  the  moral  ideal. 
The  very  word  "reform"  does  not  have  reference  primarily 
to  economic  habits  but  to  moral  capacities,  for  they  make 
"the  new  man."  The  benefit  which  flows  to  the  convict 
from  industrial  training  arises  largely  from  what  it  carries 
over  into  the  moral  realm  and  adds  to  manhood.  If  retrib- 
utive, then  punishment  indicates  the  majesty  of  the  moral 
law. 

Probably  all  these  elements  must  be  included  in  the 
widest  and  truest  theory  of  punishment,  but  the  dominant 
note  will  grow  more  and  more  pedagogical.  The  higher 
we  rise  in  civilization,  our  emphasis  will  turn  more  to 
helpfulness  and  less  to  retribution.  But  surely,  the  suffer- 
ing that  deters  and  vindicates,  must  also  educate,  and 
educate  ethically,  or  the  best  is  lost.  We  are  not  satisfied 
if  the  prisoner  comes  out  simply  better  able  to  earn  a 
living,  he  must  come  out  to  live  a  better  life.  Punishment, 
to  have  any  salutary  effect  upon  the  convict,  must  be  felt 
to  be  something  more  than  a  forced  seclusion  from  the 
world  for  the  benefit  of  others.  ,  To  deter  from  wrong- 
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doing  those  who  witness  it,  punishment  must  mean  some- 
thing more  than  suffering  inflicted  in  a  spirit  of  vengeance. 
As  Mr.  Seth  remarks :  "  True  reformation  comes  only 
with  the  acceptance  of  punishment  as  the  fruit  of  the  act." 
Only  as  the  convict  can  be  made  to  feel  that  what  he 
suffers  has  a  moral  significance,  only  as  he  is  made  to  see 
the  ethical  aspect  of  his  conduct,  can  we  have  any  hope  of 
his  reform.  Only  as  onlookers  see  and  feel  this,  may  we 
be  sure  that  crime  has  been  prevented  and  society  pro- 
tected. Punishment  fails  in  its  highest  meaning  and 
ministry  unless  the  man  bearing  it  takes  it  home  as  a 
righteous  punishment  and  is  by  it  awakened  to  righteous- 
ness. He  must  be  tutored  by  his  sufferings  to  see  himself 
in  his  true  light  that  he  may  become  his  best  self.  The 
law  is  fully  vindicated,  only  when  the  criminal  is  reformed. 
The  vicious  are  deterred  from  wrong-doing  by  the  punish- 
ment of  an  associate,  only  so  far  as  they  are  morally 
strengthened  by  it.'  The  protection  to  society  is  not  fully 
reached,  unless  the  convict  comes  forth  with  the  thing  he 
lacked — ethical  power. 

And  yet,  just  here  we  are  met  by  an  interpretation  of 
crime,  which  assumes  to  be  pre-eminently  scientific,  but 
which  pratically  denies  that  criminality  has  any  ethical  aspect 
at  all.  It  is  a  peculiar  circumstance  that,  while  our  great 
physicists  have  really  spiritualized  matter,  banishing  all  the 
uncleanness  once  attributed  to  it,  there  has  grown  up  a 
"new  psychology,"  which  has  materialized  man  and  reduced 
the  soul  to  a  mere  temporary  function  of  the  brain.  We  hear, 
also,  much  about  a  "new  ethics,"  which  classes  the  wriggle  of 
worms  and  the  commands  of  conscience  under  one  head.  A 
moral  theory  which  leaves  nothing  really  moral  in  human 
conduct.  Those  venerable  and  awful  words — duty,  justice, 
righteousness, — are  indeed  kept  in  the  new  vocabulary,  but 
so  stripped  of  their  old  meanings  and  so  degraded  from  their 
ancient  theories  of  authority,  that  the  sanctities  which  they 
represented  are  jostled  about  as  cheap  convenciences.  In 
stead  of  feeling  something-  grandly  ethical  in  bodily  func- 
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tions,  translating  the  organism  upward,  our  ethical  life  has 
been  brought  down  to  the  low  level  of  animal  processes. 

Following  in  the  same  line,  there  has  grown  up  a 
science  of  criminology,  which  evaporates  from  the  word 
"crime"  all  its  ethical  meaning  and  reduces  the  offender 
to  the  station  of  an  irresponsible  patient,  whose  misconduct 
is  simply  the  outcome  of  a  twisted  brain  fibre  or  a  clogged 
gall  duct.  The  criminal  is  merely  an  "abnormal  man" 
— how  clear  that  term  makes  everything! — who  is  a  crim- 
inal because  he  has  a  pointed  head,  round  eyes,  scant  beard 
and  protruding  ears!  This  theory  of  crime  accounts  for 
all  that  there  is  in  life  from  the  outside,  with  no  reference 
to  what  makes  the  real  man.  Indeed,  there  are  no  "real 
men,"  such  as  we  had  so  long  supposed  ourselves  to  be — 
spiritual  beings  with  will,  conscience  and  true  personality. 
We  are  only  bundles  of  nerves,  appetites  and  fateful  in- 
heritances. 

The  "new  psychology,"  in  its  extreme  exposition,  does 
not  go  deep  enough  to  touch  any  true  psyche  worth  having, 
but  contents  itself  with  measuring  certain  nervous  reactions 
of  our  body  and  calling  them  "the  time-rate  of  thought," 
when  in  truth  they  are  not  thought  at  all,  but  mere  modes 
of  motion!  The  "new  ethics,"  in  its  most  dogmatic  mood, 
gives  an  interpretation  of  human  life  which  is  mechanical 
rather  than  spiritual,  finding  in  conscience  an  animal 
function  rather  than  a  moral  faculty. 

So  also,  this  new  theory  of  crime  relieves  the  criminal 
of  ethical  responsibility,  and  merely  labels  him  a  defective 
organization.  In  the  words  of  one  of  these  advanced  crim- 
inologists:  "The  criminal  is  a  monster,  and  presents  the 
traits  of  past  racial  regression."  This  is  pretty  severe  on 
our  ancestors,  to  say  the  least!  But  let  it  be  granted: 
Even  as  "a  racial  regression,"  the  criminal  does  not  cease 
to  be  an  ethical  problem.  And  still  we  are  told  a  great 
deal  about  "a  fixed  criminal  type,"  due  almost  wholly  to 
atavism,  uterine  disturbances  and  mal-nutrition.  The  phe- 
nomena of  crime  presents  nothing  but  the  play  of  physical 
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factors.  Criminals  are  but  the  sport  and  spawn  of  fate, 
irresponsible  and  yet  incorrigible.  They  are  merely  re- 
versions to  a  primitive  type.  But  if  early  human  life  was 
of  this  type,  and  no  truly  spiritual  factors  are  allowed 
within  the  human  breast,  how  did  humanity  ever  get 
beyond  that  level?  However,  in  a  masterly  way,  Mr.  L,om- 
broso  measures  the  skull,  analyzes  the  urine,  pricks  the 
palms  of  the  hands,  tests  the  eyes,  and  in  triumph  pro- 
claims: "Here  is  a  criminal — a  case  of  atavism!" 

All  this  is  undoubtedly  very  interesting,  and  in  a  way 
somewhat  helpful.  This  outside  natural  history  of  the 
criminal  helps  to  throw  light  on  the  problem,  but  it  is 
neither  the  whole  of  the  problem  nor  the  core  of  the 
problem.  No  such  running  over  the  surface  of  things  can 
ever  construct  an  adequate  philosophy  of  either  the  normal 
or  the  abnormal  man.  We  have  here  a  tyranny  of  specula- 
tion, an  incompleteness  of  induction,  more  in  the  line  of 
scholasticism  than  of  modern  science.  Moreover,  the  acrimony 
of  debate  exhibited  by  these  writers  on  criminal  anthropol- 
ogy reminds  us  more  of  Dort  and  Westminister  than  of 
the  serene  temper  of  such  truth  seekers  as  Herbert  Spencer 
and  Charles  Darwin. 

As  a  fixed  look  puts  ghosts  to  flight,  so  a  deeper 
study  of  all  the  facts  will  surely  show  the  imperfect 
character  of  these  ambitious  theories.  Many  of  the  facts 
noted  are  interesting,  some  of  them  are  important.  But 
few  of  the  inferences  so  confidently  drawn  from  them  are 
warranted,  while  the  really  vital  psychological  factors,  the 
interior  and  essential  humanity  of  the  criminal,  traces  of 
which  at  least  remain  in  the  most  pitiful  wreck  or  pitiless 
wretch,  are  not  only  ignored  by  these  theorists,  but  are 
positively  destructive  of  their  theories.  The  truth  is  that 
many  of  these  organic  characteristics,  so  laboriously  mapped 
by  Lombroso  and  others,  as  the  cause  of  crime,  are  simply 
common  to  the  lower  rank  of  human  beings.  They  do 
not  differentiate  an  inevitable  criminal,  nor  do  they  explain 
why  an  offense  is  committed.  It  is  the  lack  of  ethical 
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power  in  that  stratum  of  society  rather  than  the  presence 
of  these  external  features  that  accounts  for  the  crime.  I 
undertake  to  affirm  that  there  are  no  facts  known  which 
warrant  the  theory,  as  it  is  often  put  forward,  of  a  perma- 
nent and  fixed  criminal  type.  The  instability  of  this 
speculative  criminology  is  well  illustrated  by  the  case  of 
Benedikt,  whose  vaunted  discovery  of  the  cause  of  ciime, 
in  a  certain  convolution  of  the  frontal  lobe  of  the  brain, 
was  set  aside  by  the  dissections  of  the  brains  of  honest 
men. 

Let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  at  some  of  these 
facts  upon  which  the  unethical  theory  of  crime  is  based. 
Great  use  is  made  of  "atavism,"  a  reversion  to  a 
previous  low  type  of  human  life.  But  the  theory  of 
atavism — of  how  much  intrinsic  truth  it  is  hard  as  yet  to 
tell — does  not  at  best  go  far  enough  beyond  biology  to 
explain  crime.  A  person  who  would  not  have  been  a 
criminal  in  a  primitive  mining  camp,  does  become  an 
offender  thirty  years  later ;  not  because  he  has  changed, 
but  because  what  were  once  considered  innocent  acts  have 
been  condemned  as  crimes,  and  he  does  not  adjust  himself 
to  the  new  conditions.  But  this  is  still  an  ethical  and 
not  a  physiological  problem.  Then  again,  there  is  much 
in  modern  crime  that  the  distant  savage  would  not  have 
committed.  We  cannot  explain  the  noxious  social  need  of 
today  on  the  supposition  that  he  "takes  back;"  for  this 
particular  need  did  not  grow  back  there.  A  lower  race, 
negroes  for  example,  when  brought  into  contact  with  more 
complex  conditions  furnish  a  very  large  number  of 
homicides,  not  because  they  have  thick  lips  and  curly 
hair,  not  because  of  atavism,  but  from  a  variety  of  deeper 
causes,  which  pertain  to  man  as  a  spiritual  being.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  superficial  way  in  which  criminal 
phenomena  are  sometimes  treated,  reference  may  be  made 
to  the  statement  that  hot  weather  causes  crimes  against 
persons  and  cold  weather  crimes  against  property.  But  we 
deal  here  not  so  much  with  the  real  causes  of  crime  as 
with  the  reasons  for  its  peculiar  expression. 
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A  great  deal  is  said,  and  very  properly  said,  about  the 
influence  of  environment  in  the  production  of  crime.  But 
the  facts  are  often  so  stated  that  the  impression  is  created 
that  a  crime  is  simply  the  product  of  physical  conditions. 
The  existence  of  the  will  is  disallowed,  and  conscience  is 
reduced  to  an  instinct  of  social  adjustment.  Anything  like 
"a  personal  act,"  that  represents  individuality,  either  good 
or  bad,  is  rendered  impossible  by  the  mechanical  interpre- 
tation of  life,  which  sees  in  human  conduct  merely  the 
push  of  an  inert  body  along  the  line  of  least  resistence. 
A  thief  merely  floats  where  he  must  on  the  tide  of  life  and 
a  man  becomes  a  murderer  because  he  has  beady  eyes  and 
no  chin  whiskers  ?  The  criminal  is  only  a  defective 
machine.  But  the  picture  is  not  true  to  life.  The  real 
man  is  not  there.  All  that  represents  a  real  person  has 
been  left  out.  Such  cases  exist,  but  they  are  not  typical 
of  crime  in  general.  Every  social  act  implies  that  man  is 
something  more  than  an  automaton.  When  we  praise  or 
blame,  we  affirm  that  man  is  more  than  a  chip  upon  an 
eddying  stream.  To  educate  is  to  do  more  than  rearrange 
the  conditions  of  a  vegetable.  When  we  enact  laws  we 
assume  that  a  citizen  is  more  than  a  circumstance.  When 
we  punish  an  offender,  we  imply  both  ethical  feeling  and 
ethical  law. 

The  influence  of  environment  in  the  production  of 
crime  is  fully  understood,  only  as  we  see  in  it  an  ethical 
element  playing  upon  a  moral  and  rational  being.  And, 
when  Garofalo  contends  that  we  must  abandon  the  idea  of 
responsibility  and  consider  the  criminal  simply  a  monster, 
I  reply:  the  very  word  "monster"  has  no  meaning  except 
in  the  light  of  spiritual  truth,  while  crime  itself  vanishes 
as  soon  as  moral  responsibility  disappears.  When  we  change 
the  environment  to  keep  the  occasional  criminal  from  be- 
coming an  habitual  criminal,  we  deal  with  something  more 
than  mere  circumstances.  We  change  the  conditions  to 
educate  morally  the  soul  conditioned.  We  do  more  than 
tie  up  the  ox  that  he  may  not  hook.  We  gain  nothing  by 
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new  conditions  except  as  they  help  to  a  new  life  that  is 
more  than  its  conditions.  We  send  a  bad  boy  to  a  new 
home,  not  as  we  put  a  new  coat  on  his  back,  but  for  the 
moral  power  resident  in  the  new  home.  And  unless  the 
new  conditions  impart  moral  power,  operate  as  something 
more  than  physical  environment,  we  utterly  fail  in  our 
work.  Suppose  that  crime  in  London  does  go  up  and 
down  with  the  price  of  bread.  This  does  not  prove  that 
criminality  is  a  mere  problem  of  physical  appetite.  It 
rather  proves  just  the  opposite — that  the  greater  pressure  of 
temptation  reveals  the  moral  weakness  of  certain  persons. 
It  is  not  the  varying  price  of  food,  but  the  difference  in 
moral  power,  which  explains  why,  when  hungry,  one  person 
steals  and  the  other  does  not. 

The  criticism  that  I  press  is  this :  The  problem  of 
crime  is  too  often  discussed  without  any  regard  to  its 
ethical  aspects.  We  are  in  danger  of  adopting  a  theory  of 
crime  that  does. injustice  to  the  spiritual  side  of  life.  I 
dare  to  affirm  that  our  progress  in  the  treatment  of  crim- 
inals, in  criminal  law  reform,  in  prison  management,  is 
essentially  bound  up  with  a  more  ethical  theory  of  crime 
in  direct  antagonism  to  many  of  the  assumptions  of  what 
assumes  to  call  itself  "a  science  of  criminology."  Assume 
that  our  chief  interest  in  the  criminal  is  to  map  his 
physiological  peculiarities,  following  '  a  false  psychological 
analysis  that  ignores  the  soul,  and  we  will  never  sufficiently 
understand  the  "defective"  class  to  punish  wisely,  or  effi- 
ciently reform.  From  that  point  of  view  we  shall  neither 
see  nor  supply  their  real  "defect."  Assume  that  the  crim- 
inal is  merely  an  organic  monster  with  low  vitality  and 
dormant  nerves,  and  on  that  line  of  approach  alone  we  can 
never  touch  the  criminal  himself  with  that  enlargement  of 
inner  life  which  will  insure  personal  nobility  and  public 
peace.  These  organic  avenues  must  be  opened  up,  but 
opened  up  that  a  suppressed  soul  may  come  to  expression. 
Assume  that  it  is  atavism  alone  or  chiefly  that  makes  the 
criminal,  going  no  deeper  than  the  law  of  heredity  to 
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explain  spiritual  phenomena,  and  this  path  will  never  lead 
to  a  science  of  human  nature  adequate  for  methods  of 
enduring  reform  or  fruitful  prevention.  The  physical  defects 
must  be  supplied,  but  the  larger  organic  life,  as  at  Elmira, 
must  be  sought  as  the  physical  basis  of  something  higher 
than  itself;  as  the  channel  and  instrument  of  moral  capacity. 

We  must  remember  that  only  as  we  treat  the  criminal 
as  something  more  than  a  machine  can  we  make  anything 
more  than  a  machine  of  him.  A  child  treated  as  an 
automaton  would  never  be  anything  more  than  an 
automaton.  It  is  the  appeal  to  the  spiritual  side  of  human 
nature  even  in  its  lowest  forms — to  hope,  to  love,  to 
sympathy,  that  spiritualizes  life.  We  may  make  the  con- 
vict a  docile  animal  by  approaching  him  as  the  product  of 
atavism,  but  never  an  independent  man.  An  offender, 
treated  as  a  patient  with  abnormal  nerves,  can  never  along 
that  line  alone  be  clothed  with  manhood.  The  "one-eighth 
of  a  man  "  that  the  criminal  lacks,  is  something  more  than 
a  few  brain  cells  and  a  healthy  liver.  The  very  first  step 
that  we  take  in  the  reformation  of  criminals  must  be  to 
impress  them  with  the  conviction  that  they  represent  an 
ethical  problem.  All  our  marshalling  of  new  conditions 
will  fail  of  its  highest  fruitage  unless  a  new  moral  experi- 
ence is  created.  WTe  have  accomplished  little  until  we 
have  made  them  feel  the  spiritual  significance  of  life. 

A  correct  "  criminology "  is  something  more  than  a 
fanciful  theory.  A  false  conception  of  the  true  nature  of 
crime  will,  in  the  end,  do  injury,  not  only  to  the  criminal 
but  to  civilization.  There  are  two  very  practical  applica- 
tions of  the  truth  for  which  I  have  been  contending : 

I.  We  see  that  the  prevention  of  crime — the  matter 
of  most  importance — will  be  secured,  and  only  secured,  by 
all  those  agencies  and  influences  which  develop  and  refine 
the  moral  life  of  the  community.  The  criminal  problem 
is  co-extensive  with  the  social  problem.  The  ideal  forces 
operative  in  home,  school,  church,  market,  the  press — the 
providences  of  the  Living  God — are  our  hope  and  help  in 
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our  warfare  against  crime.  Whatever  makes  for  self- 
development  and  self-discipline  narrows  the  area  of  crime. 
Whatever  tends  to  the  realization  of  the  possibilities  of 
human  nature,  from  physical  basis  to  flowering  in  spiritnal 
manhood,  is  so  far  an  efficient  agency  preventive  of  crimi- 
nality. Wherever  we  can  give  vigor  to  the'  will,  discipline 
to  the  passions,  sympathy  to  the  heart,  urgency  to 
conscience,  authority  to  reason,  and  industrial  capacity  to 
the  hand  with  reactions  in  all  these  directions,  there  we 
make  crime  impossible,  whatever  the  price  of  bread,  the 
shape  of  the  eye,  or  the  contour  of  the  head. 

And  let  me  venture  the  remark  in  passing,  that  in 
discussing  the  relation  of  education  to  crime,  we  must 
guard  against  being  led  astray  by  certain  hasty  conclu- 
sions, i.  The  education  that  ennobles  the  ideals  of  a 
people  mark  many  things  as  crimes  that  were  formerly 
considered  innocent.  So  that,  while  the  general  life  has 
grown  much  better,  there  are  more  acts  called  criminal ; 
not  more  bad  deeds  but  more  deeds  condemned  as  crimes. 
The  fact  shows  how  misleading  it  is  to  compare  the  ratio 
of  crime  to  illiteracy  in  the  different  periods  of  the 
nation's  life;  while  even  more  unfair  to  make  comparisons 
between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  where  criminal  codes 
and  social  customs  are  so  radically  unlike.  2.  We  must 
remember  that  criminal  opportunities  and  temptations  have 
multiplied  more  rapidly  in  the  last  century  than  educational 
agencies.  Material  resources  have  outrun  the  growth  of 
that  moral  and  rational  power  needed  for  their  wise  direc- 
tion. Education  must  not  be  considered  a  failure  because 
criminal  acts  increase  among  the  sons  of  men,  who  have 
suddenly  become  rich.  While  schools  have  been  creating 
new  restraints  and  higher  conduct,  a  great  many  corrupt- 
ing influences  have  been  freshly  brought  to  bear  upon 
human  life.  We  must  reflect  how  much  worse  off  we 
would  have  been  without  this  education.  In  passing 
judgment  upon  the  school,  we  must  take  account  of  these 
new  enemies — undisciplined  wealth,  social  unrest,  economic 
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changes  and  theological  transformations  upsetting  old 
habits  and  ideals — which  have  reinforced  the  opposing 
army  that  the  schoolmaster  has  had  to  fight,  and  which 
he  is  slowly  but  surely  overcoming. 

II.  A  clearer  view  of  the  ethical  aspects  of  crime 
will  lead  to  more  success  in  our  efforts  for  the  reformation 
of  criminals.  A  prison,  simply  as  a  place  of  detention, 
can  be  well  managed  upon  the  theory  that  a  convict  is 
simply  an  abnormal  animal  ;  but  the  convict  can  be 
reformed  only  upon  the  theory  that  he  is  a  spiritual 
being.  The  key  to  "prison  reform,"  is  proper  ventilation, 
hygienic  food,  sufficient  exercise,  and  humane  discipline. 
These  things  make  a  penitentiary  that  is  pleasant  to  visit. 
But  if  this  is  all,  very  few  prisoners  will  leave  such  an 
institution  reformed  men. 

The  key  to  "  criminal  reform  "  must  be  found  in  the 
addition  of  spiritual  agencies.  To  make  a  reformatory 
needs  the  close  association  of  noble  lives,  who  can  impart 
the  ethical  power  which  alone  can  recreate  the  personality. 
When  statutes  are  made  by  legislatures  that  represent  rather 
than  outrage  the  higher  moral  sentiment  of  the  common- 
wealth, when  laws  are  administered  with  greater  moral 
exactness  and  impressiveness;  and  above  all,  when  the  con- 
vict is  brought  into  contact  with  prison  officials  who  repre- 
sent the  very  highest  type  of  manhood, — then,  and  not  till 
then,  need  we  expect  to  master  this  great  problem.  If 
there  is  any  truth  in  what  I  have  been  saying,  it  stands  to 
reason  that,  first  of  all,  the  convict  must  be  treated  as  a 
moral  problem,  and  our  aim  must  be  to  make  growing 
men  rather  than  orderly  brutes. 

But  to  impart  this  higher  life,  the  one  thing  needful 
to  the  convict,  the  official  must  possess  it  in  overflowing 
abundance.  He  cannot  impart  what  he  does  not  possess. 
An  official  cannot  reform  the  prisoner,  however  good  the 
system  of  prison  management,  when  that  prisoner  feels  that 
the  man  set  over  him  is  in  as  much  need  of  reformation 
as  he  is  himself.  The  supreme  importance  of  this  truth 
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respecting  the  ethical  aspects  of  crime  lies  in  the  emphasis 
which  it  places  upon  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  highest 
type  of  men  and  women  through  all  the  grades  of  service 
in  penal  and  correctional  institutions.  Public  sentiment 
must  be  thoroughly  educated  in  this  direction.  Such  a 
policy  will  be  very  expensive;  but  it  is  cheaper  to  maintain 
a  real  reformatory  than  a  mere  "pen,"  giving  back  to 
society  hardened  criminals  instead  of  ennobled  men.  The 
step  forward  will  be  along  ethical  lines,  the  putting  into 
practice  of  a  psychology  that  recognizes  man's  spirituality 
and  a  moral  science  that  leaves  him  a  real  conscience. 
And  the  step  forward  will  everywhere  bring  to  the  front 
a  superior  class  of  prison  officials,  who  can  impart  the 
thing  needed, — the  authority  and  inspiration  of  a  noble 
life. 

General    Brinkerhoff.     This    admirable    paper    is    now 
before  the  Congress  and  is  open  to  discussion. 

Mr.    Milligan.        I     would     like     to     hear     from    Mr. 
Brockway. 

Mr.  Brockway.  I  should  be  glad  to  oblige  you,  but 
the  attitude  of  the  thought  is  above  me  for  an  unprepared 
discussion.  I  have  entire  accord  with  the  paper  so  far  as  I 
comprehend  it.  One  of  the  difficult  things  I  have  had  to 
do  has  been  to  impress  those  with  whom  I  have  conversed 
and  those  who  have  observed  what  I  am  trying  to  do,  with 
the  fact  that  I  recognize  that  man  is  a  spiritual  being,  a 
soul,  and  that  all  the  work  I -do  is  for  the  development  of 
that  soul  and  bringing  it  into  vital  and  conscious  contact 
with  the  Soul  of  the  Universe.  Now  when  we  say  that 
and  then  go  back  into  the  prison  reformatory  and  under- 
take the  work  that  there  lies  before  us,  we  make  a 
tremendous  leap.  We  begin  with  an  attempt  to  discover 
the  defect  that  has  led  this  man  to  commit  a  crime.  The 
case  must  be  diagnosed.  Now  find  your  man,  study  him, 
and  you  see  at  once  that  something  needs  to  be  done. 
My  observation  is  that  for  a  very  large  class  of  these  men 
the  first  thing  that  is  necessary  is  physical  renovation.  I 
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go  to  work  to  bathe  the  man,  to  exercise  him  in  the 
gymnasium,  to  feed  him,  to  make  him  a  better  animal, 
and  when  I  do  that  I  feel  that  I  am  working  for  the  evo- 
lution of  a  soul.  By  and  by  when  I  find  it,  I  can 
perhaps  mould  it  and  lead  it  and  bring  it  into  vital  con- 
tact with  the  Soul  of  Souls.  I  am  always  engaged  in 
processes.  The  work  of  reformation  is  often  misunderstood 
and  is  said  to  be  materialistic,  but  we  are  working  for 
souls  as  much  as  is  the  clergyman  who  preaches  on  Sun- 
day in  the  finest  church  in  the  land. 

Mr.  Milligan  asked  to  have  Dr.  Wey  called  upon. 

Dr.  Wey.  Mr.  Crooker  has  spoken  of  the  researches 
of  Lombroso  and  of  members  of  the  French  and  Italian 
schools  who  state  that  there  is  an  absolute  criminal  type. 
How  far  that  may  be  true  in  Europe  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say,  but  I  think  in  this  country  an  absolute  and  in- 
fallible criminal  type  has  not  been  entirely  established. 
As  the  result  of  our  studies  and  observation  and  as  the  re- 
sult of  contact  with  this  class  of  men  recruited  from  all 
waiks  of  life,  we  are  able  to  diagnose,  or  I  may  say  to 
predicate,  that  they  have  certain  inclinations  that  are  antag- 
onistic to  society.  There  are  certain  men  who  go  on  in 
certain  lines  to  commit  offences  of  a  certain  class.  There 
are  those  who  belong  to  the  class  of  criminals  who  commit 
sexual  crimes.  There  are  those  whose  category  of  crime  is 
embraced  in  offences  against  property  and  also  against  the 
person.  The  causes  which  -lead  to  crime,  the  incentives 
to  crime,  are  among  the  most  subtle  questions  with  which 
we  have  to  deal.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a  single 
person  who  will  maintain  the  proposition  that  our  physical 
conditions  do  not  largely  regulate  our  acts.  The  class  of 
men  with  whom  I  have  to  do  are  largely  those  who  are 
gathered  from  tenement  houses  where  the  hygiene  both  of 
morals  and  sanitation  is  bad.  We  have  to  labor  for  months 
frequently  until  the  physical  man  is  brought  out,  and  then 
the  essence  of  the  man  in  a  spiritual  sense,  the  intellectual 
sense,  and  every  other  sense  may  be  fully  revealed. 
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Warden    Wolfer    called  for  remarks  from  Mr.  Milligan. 

Mr.  Milligan.  I  am  exceedingly  glad  that  we  went 
among  the  gold  bearing  mountains  of  Montana  and  the  beau- 
tiful scenery  that  meets  us  there,  for  our  friend  Mr.  Crooker 
— who  has  become  our  friend  today  by  this  service — has 
shown  us  that  there  are  men  far  away  from  the  hub  of 
the  universe  and  the  great  commercial  centres  of  the 
world's  activities  that  give  thought  to  those  things  which 
are  moving  the  world  today,  and  which  will  move  the 
world  for  long  years  yet  before  it  shall  arrive  at  that  high 
plane  of  perfection  which  he  has  so  beautifully  described. 
I  therefore  move  con  amore  that  we  accord  to  Mr.  Crooker 
the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Congress  for  the  paper  which  he 
has  so  kindly  come  so  far  to  give  to  us. 

Voted  unanimously. 

Chaplain  Hickox.  I  will  not  claim  your  attention 
long.  I  wish  simply  to  express  my  high  admiration  and 
unqualified  approval  of  the  paper  to  which  we  have  just 
listened.  It  is  along  the  line  of  my  own  thinking,  and 
my  own  working,  and  my  own  praying.  When  the 
speaker  came  to  his  closing  remarks  and  presented  to  us 
the  type  of  man  that  would  be  needed  to  enforce  his  own 
theory  and  teaching  and  then  remembered  what  the  states 
are  willing  to  give  us  as  workers  in  this  great  cause,  my 
heart  would  have  sunk  within  me  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  faith  I  have  in  the  religion  of  Christ.  Our  brother 
Crooker  has  lifted  us  most  happily  into  the  plane  of  moral 
thought  and  feeling  and  aspiration,  and  7iow  what  are  we 
to  do?  Coining  down  from  that  realm  of  exalted  thinking 
where  I  was  so  glad  to  be  for  a  while,  we  must  attempt 
to  do  what  we  can  down  here  on  the  earth.  While  the 
high  and  exalted  thinkers  are  revealing  the  dignity  of 
what  we  fain  would  exercise  as  our  vocation,  we  must 
deal  with  the  material  if  we  ever  hope  to  reach  the 
ethical,  the  moral,  the  spiritual. 

Fellow-workers  in  this  cause,  we  have  need  of  quite 
as  much  wisdom,  I  will  venture  to  say,  as  was  exercised 
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by  Brother  Crocker  in  preparing  his  paper  for  our  delectation 
this  evening.  I  am  glad  I  have  heard  it.  I  hope  our 
friend,  and  all  others  of  like  character  and  thought,  will 
remember  us  and  will  write  more  and  read  it  to  us. 
Friends,  do  not  forget  the  toilers  in  the  low  realms,  of  the 
criminal  with  his  crimes.  We  hope  to  lift  some  of  them, 
but  do  not  blame  us  if  we  drop  wearied  in  our  efforts  to 
redeem  the  impossible  man ;  if  we  are  not  able  to  bring  all 
men  through. 

Mr.  Albert.  I  never  can  draw  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  ethical  and  the  religious  nature  of  man.  I  want 
to  know  where  they  divide  and  where  they  combine.  Where 
did  the  ethics  come  from  that  we  are  teaching  to-day?  If 
you  trace  them  all  back  you  will  find  that  they  find  their 
place  in  Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake. 

Mr.  Bradshaw.  Man  is  an  animal  as  well  as  a 
spiritual  being,  but  I  have  not  the  analytic  power  to  say 
which  bears  most  upon  the  other,  their  relation  is  so  close. 
I  am  a  student  along  these  lines.  Penology,  or  criminology, 
is  one  branch  of  the  grander  science  of  sociology.  I  never 
study  along  these  lines  but  I  find  that  the  conclusions  I 
have  come  to  have  to  be  left  behind  and  I  must  advance 
to  other  positions  ;  the  solid  conclusions  of  a  man's  to-day 
are  not  the  conclusions  of  his  to-morrow.  There  must  be 
an  advance  ethically  and  physically.  The  brother  touched 
on  some  of  the  lines  of  the  physiological  psychologist,  for 
there  is  a  physiological  psychology  as  well  as  a  psycho- 
logical physiology,  and  I  think  we  need  to  take  our  stand 
from  both  points,  but  I  have  refrained  from  expressing 
convictions.  I  like  the  paper  we  have  heard  to-night.  It 
has  made  me  think,  and  I  believe  has  given  us  all  fresh 
subjects  for  thought. 

Rev.    W.  J.  Batt  was  invited  to  speak. 

Mr.  BATT.  We  have  all  followed  with  lively  interest, 
no  doubt,  the  investigations  of  those  philosophers  abroad 
and  at  home  of  whom  Mr.  Lombroso  is  the  leader.  We 
cannot  doubt  the  great  importance  of  such  investigations, 
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or  that  they  will  result  in  the  enlargement  of  the 
boundaries  of  human  knowledge  in  the  department  of 
criminology,  and  in  an  increase  of  wisdom  as  regards  the 
proper  methods  of  treating  men  who  go  astray. 

Nevertheless  there  are  some  of  us  who  do  not  find  it 
easy  to  look  abroad  for  our  leaders  in  prison  reform.  With 
the  most  honest  and  cordial  respect  for  the  European  in- 
vestigators of  whom  we  know,  we  are,  nevertheless, 
•constrained  to  think  that  profitable  studies  in  criminology 
have  had  no  more  able  or  successful  promoters  than  some 
men  on  this  side  of  the  water.  Some  of  our  own  associ- 
ates have  been  excelled,  as  it  seems  to  us,  by  none 
anywhere,  in  combining  a  keen  perception  of  the  causes  of 
crime  and  the  nature  of  the  criminal,  with  wonderful  actual 
achievements  in  the  practical  administration  of  reformatory 
prisons. 

And  we  are  to  find  light,  not  first  of  all  in  material 
investigations,  but  rather  on  spiritual  lines  of  service. 
Christ  is  the  sum  total  of  all  that  is  possible  in  helping 
men.  When  we  come  to  him  we  find  everything  so  simple. 
The  plan  of  helping  men  in  their  physical  being  is  no 
doubt  good.  They  are  degenerate  physically ;  some,  no 
doubt,  are  fearfully  so.  They  need  absolutely  to  be  created 
anew  in  their  very  flesh  and  fibre.  That  is  all  plain. 
What  Dr.  Wey  has  said  so  calmly  and  so  forcibly,  let  us 
cheerfully  accept.  That  is  all  correct.  Christ,  however, 
did  not  wait  for  any  slow  processes  of  physical  treatment 
before  doing  the  vital  thing.  He  laid  his  hand  at  once 
upon  the  subjects  for  treatment,  and  they  were  blessed. 

There  is  an  infinite  wisdom  in  the  gospel  of  the  heal- 
ing touch  ;  and  I  for  one  fully  believe  that  we  all  can 
have  something  of  the  very  power  of  Christ  himself  in  us. 
Then  even  we  shall  have  something  of  the  power  of 
the  healing  touch,  and  the  humblest  of  us  can  help  the 
lowest  of  men  at  least  a  little.  We  can  give  them  help 
which  will  not  render  subsequent  physical  treatment  un- 
important, but  rather  make  it  all  the  more  valuable  and 
effective. 
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Let  me  not  fail  to  render  my  grateful  thanks  for 
what  was  said  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  character  in 
prison  officers.  I  have  long  felt  that  that  is  where  the  great 
secret  of  our  work  lies.  Our  criminological  systems  are 
important,  but  the  thing  of  infinite  importance  is  the  man 
that  applies  the  system,  especially  the  man  at  the  head  of 
the  institution.  I  cannot  see  it  in  any  other  way,  and  I 
would  give  a  thousand  times  more  to  have  a  man  of  great 
moral  earnestness  at  the  head  of  the  institution,  than  to 
have  any  system  that  the  most  learned  scientists  in  America 
or  Europe  ever  devised,  without  that  man  in  that  place. 

I.  have  sometimes  tried  to  say  something  on  that  line 
myself,  yet  I  have  feared  lest  I  might  be  misunder- 
stood and  do  harm.  We  who  are  associated  together  so 
intimately  in  the  same  work,  need  to  speak  with  the  great- 
est delicacy  of  one  another's  contribution  to  the  joint  result. 
Our  speaker  of  this  evening,  however,  will  have  our  united 
thanks  for  what  he  has  so  forcibly  said.  For  my  part  I 
feel  very  grateful  to  be  one  of  you  and  to  have  even  the 
humblest  share  in  the  work  to  which  we  are  devoted. 

Prof.  I.  N.  Haskell.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever 
felt  so  much  as  though  I  were  listening  to  God  saying, 
This  is  my  beloved  son  hear  him,  as  I  have  felt  here. 
Those  who  go  down  to  visit  and  iiplift  the  poor  prisoner 
will  hear  his  message,  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 
these  the  least  of  my  brethren  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 
As  we  go  from  this  place  we  must  all  feel  that  we  must 
be  more  and  more  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Master. 

Adjourned  at  10  P.  M. 
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WEDNESDAY— MORNING  SESSION. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  9  A.  M.  by 
the  President.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  W.  J.  Batt  of 
Massachusetts. 

Hon.  Wm.  Clemens  of  New  Braunfels,  Texas,  Chair- 
man of  the  State  Penitentiary  Board,  asked  to  make  an 
inquiry  about  penitentiary  management.  Permission  was 
given. 

Mr.  Clemens.  We  have  in  Texas  a  prison  population 
of  4300  and  of  these  2000  are  colored  people  and  Mexi- 
cans. Our  penitentiary  system  is  ruled  by  a  board  of 
commissioners  of  which  the  governor  is  a  member.  I  am 
opposed  to  severe  punishments.  I  have  wanted  to  have 
them  abolished  but  have  been  met  by  the  wardens  with 
the  statement  that  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  discipline 
without  the  lash.  I  believe  that  some  states  have  by  law 
prohibited  the  lash  in  their  prisons  and  we  are  greatly 
interested  to  know  what  has  been  the  effect  on  the  disci- 
pline in  those  prisons  and  whether  it  is  possible  to  abolish 
it  altogether. 

Warden  Cassidy.  I  can  give  very  little  information 
about  abolishing  the  lash,  for  I  know  nothing  of  the  effects 
with  it.  Incarceration  is  not  punishment.  It  is  a  condition 
wherein  punishment  may  be  inflicted,  and  it  remains  with 
the  administration  how  that  punishment  shall  be  adminis- 
tered and  what  that  punishment  shall  be.  Punishment  by 
the  lash  has  never  been  used  in  Pennsylvania,  but  there  is 
no  punishment  that  has  been  prohibited.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  say  that  the  lash,  justly  administered,  is  not  the  best 
treatment  in  some  cases,  but  I  have  no  practical  knowledge 
of  the  effect  it  would  have  on  the  inmates. 

Mr.    Hart.     I    think    the    warden    from    Kansas   stated 
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that  there  is  a  law  in  that  state  which  forbids  corporal 
punishment. 

Warden  Wolfer.  In  Illinois  there  is  such  a  law. 
Colorado  has  a  law  against  corporal  punishment. 

Mr.  Brockway.  New  York  has  a  law  against  corporal 
punishment  in  the  state  prisons,  but  not  in  the  reformatories. 

Warden  Wolfer.  So  far  as  the  effect  of  punishment 
is  inflicted  by  whipping  and  by  other  methods  such  as 
solitary  confinement,  I  have  had  experience  in  both,  and 
my  experience  has  been  that  the  punishment  inflicted  by 
whipping  has  not  had  a  salutary  effect  as  compared  with 
punishments  by  solitary  confinement  in  a  lighted  and  well 
ventilated  cell.  At  Still  water  we  have  in  our  solitaries 
where  our  punishments  are  inflicted,  except  deprivation 
of  privileges,  large,  well  ventilated,  well  lighted  cells,  and 
I  have  found  that  it  gives  excellent  satisfaction.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  have  a  large  number  of  punishments.  m  I 
believe  that  prison  discipline  cannot  be  too  strictly  enforced, 
and  that  every  possible  effort  should  be  made  to  spur  the 
men  up  to  the  highest  tension,  not  only  for  the  result  in 
the  way  of  training  in  lines  of  industry,  but  for  the  de- 
velopment of  their  own  intellectual  well-being.  I  believe 
that  this  may  all  be  accomplished,  and  it  has  been  to  my 
positive  knowledge,  without  punishment  by  the  strap  or 
by  whipping. 

I  was  connected  with  an  institution  where  punishment 
for  all  serious  breaches  of  discipline  was  given  by  a  strap, 
and  it  was  in  operation  something  like  two  and  a  half 
years,  and  then  was  gradually  diminished,  and  finally  very 
little  of  it  was  done.  During  this  time  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  effects  of  the  different  methods,  and  it 
was  my  experience  that  a  better  and  more  evenly  balanced 
discipline  and  much  better  effects  could  be  accomplished 
without  use  of  the  lash  or  the  strap  at  all,  and  I  disap- 
prove of  it  very  much.  One  of  the  results  by  whipping 
that  was  very  noticeable  to  me  was  that  it  appeared  to 
have  not  only  on  the  prisoner  a  depressing  and  brutalizing 
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effect,  but  it  also  had  this  effect  on  the  officer  that  admin- 
istered the  punishment.  I  know  that  it  did  me  harm,  and 
I  was  very  glad  when  I  could  feel  that  no  injustice  could 
possibly  be  done  to  the  best  interests  of  the  discipline  ot 
the  institution  when  it  could  be  laid  aside.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  necessary,  and  while  I  want  to  speak  guardedly 
on  the  subject,  there  are  other  gentlemen  who  have  spent 
almost  a  lifetime  in  the  administration  of  some  of  the  best 
institutions  in  the  country  whom  I  do  not  wish  to  criticize 
or  raise  my  voice  against,  who  believe  in  whipping.  They 
are  capable  of  discussing  this  question  with  more  intelli- 
gence than  I  can.  There  are  conditions  in  some  insti- 
tutions where  this  may  be  necessary.  The  prisons  where 
I  have  studied  its  effects  have  been  prisons  where  the  men 
were  all  grown  and  well  matured,  so  far  as  age  is  con- 
cerned. With  the  younger  classes  the  effects  may  be  different. 

Mr.  Scott.  The  committee  on  nominations  is  ready 
to  report.  The  following  persons  are  proposed  for  election. 
(See  opening  pages  of  the  volume.) 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  the  report  be  accepted 
and  the  persons  named  be  declared  elected  for  the  coming 
year. 

General  Chamberlain  from  the  committee  appointed  to 
audit  the  Secretary's  books  reported  that  they  had  examin- 
ed the  accounts  and  vouchers  and  found  them  correct  and 
recommended  their  approval,  which  on  motion  was  done. 

Mr.  Brockway.  Can  we  not  dispose  of  the  place  of 
meeting  ?  There  is  a  resolution  on  the  table  to  refer  this 
subject  to  the  Executive  Committee.  I  have  had  handed 
to  me  an  invitation  to  the  Congress  to  meet  at  Marquette 
next  year.  It  is  signed  by  Mr.  Van  Evera.  That  is  the 
only  invitation  before  the  Congress  and  the  only  one  likely 
to  be  here.  Personally  I  am  opposed  to  holding  the 
National  Prison  Congress  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  even  though  held 
a  few  days  previous.  I  therefore  move  that  we  accept  the 
invitation  to  Marquette. 
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Warden  Cassidy  seconded  the  motion. 

Gen.  Brinkerhoff.  It  is  intimated  that  we  may  have 
an  invitation  to  Texas. 

Mr.  Clemens  said  that  the  people  of  Austin  would 
make  the  Congress  heartily  welcome. 

Warden  Wolfer  said  that  he  was  not  unmindful  of  the 
fact  that  there  were  persons  present  who  belonged  to  both 
organizations  and  for  them  it  would  be  a  great  convenience 
to  have  the  two  meetings  follow  one  another  and  he 
thought  something  ought  to  be  conceded  in  order  to  make 
the  trial.  He  was  confident  that  the  general  opinion  was 
in  favor  of  meeting  at  Grand  Rapids. 

Mr.  Hart,  the  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
has  said  that  there  is  no  other  invitation  before  us,  we 
have  an  invitation  from  Grand  Rapids. 

Mr.  Hart  argued  in  favor  of  Grand  Rapids,  but  said 
that  if  the  Prison  Congress  did  not  think  it  wise  he  did 
not  wish  to  urge  its  going  there. 

Warden  Wolfer  said  that  to  settle  the  question  he  would 
move  to  amend  by  substituting  Grand  Rapids  for  Marquette. 

Warden  Cassidy  thought  that  going  to  Grand  Rapids 
would  alienate  the  Wardens'  Association. 

Mr.  Bailey  thought  the  two  meetings  would  conflict  if 
both  were  held  in  Grand  Rapids. 

Warden  Wolfer  said  that  he  should  withdraw  what  he 
had  said  if  the  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  were 
to  be  held  first. 

Mr.  Hart  said  he  was  ready  to  leave  the  whole  matter 
to  the  executive  committee. 

Mr.  Scott  said  that  the  executive  committee  would 
not  shirk  its  duty  but  he  thought  the  matter  might  be 
settled  in  open  meeting.  He  thought  the  Prison  Congress 
was  not  so  much  for  the  members  to  exchange  views  with 
one  another  as  to  influence  and  awaken  public  sentiment 
and  to  bring  about  right  legislation  in  penal  matters.  He 
thought  such  an  influence  would  be  more  felt  if  they  meet 
apart  from  the  Conference  of  Charities. 
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Mr.    Costello    moved    that    the   matter    be   laid  on  the 
table  till  evening. 

Mr.  Scott  seconds  it. 
Voted. 
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PURE   WATER    AS   A    HYGIENIC   FACTOR   IN    PRISONS. 
D.    N.    RANKIN,    M.    D.,    PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  committee  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
chairman,  has  selected  for  a  subject  to  be  presented  on  this 
occasion,  for  your  consideration,  "  Pure  Water  as  a 
Hygienic  factor  in  Prisons."  This  is  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  a  sanitary  view  to  the  prison 
physician.  Hygiene  is  the  art  of  preserving  health,  it 
aims  at  producing  more  perfect  growth,  retard  decay,  and 
life  is  made  more  vigorous  and  prolonged.  Hygiene  has  been 
practiced  by  our  forefathers  simply  on  observations  of  what 
seemed  good  or  bad  for  health.  The  knowledge  of  that  time 
was  summed  up  in  the  following  considerations,  and 
deemed  indispensibly  necessary  to  human  life, — air- 
aliment — exercise  and  rest — sleep  and  wakefulness — reple- 
tion and  evacuation.  Disease  would  be  impossible  if  we 
had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  life,  and  could 
practically  apply  those  laws  in  a  perfect  system  of  hygienic 
rules. 

It  is  hoped  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  taking  into 
consideration  the  rapid  advances  in  this  particular  line  of 
study,  when  such  an  art  can  be  established.  A  prison 
having  the  rules  of  modern  sanitation  carried  out  to  its 
greatest  perfection,  is  no  sinecure  for  the  physician,  who 
has  this  great  responsibility  under  his  care. 

An  eminent  writer  upon  this  subject  recently  said, 
and  I  consider  it  especially  applicable  to  the  prison 
physician  of  to-day,  "  Every  physician  should  be  a  plumber 
in  theory,  should  understand  the  best  plan  of  drainage, 
and  disposing  of  offal,  should  be  well  up  on  the  subject  of 
ventilation,  should  understand  thoroughly  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  food  supply,  and  to  detect  its  adulterations, 
he  should  know  what  constitutes  a  water  supply  of  suffi- 
cient quantity  and  good  quality.  We  should  be  like  the 
physicians  of  China  who  are  employed  not  to  cure  disease, 
but  prevent  it." 
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The  art  of  hygiene  which  concerns  the  prison  physician 
most  is  a  perfect  system  of  the  rules  of  health,  which 
might  be  laid  down  as  follows  :  in  relation  to  natural  con- 
ditions which  surround  the  prisoner,  and  which  are 
essential  to  life,  such  as  the  air  he  breathes,  the  water  he 
drinks,  his  food,  and  many  sources  of  his  bodily  and 
mental  acts. 

The  following  words  of  the  late  Dr.  Richardson  appear 
to  be  appropriate  on  this  occasion.  "Cleanliness  covers  the 
whole  field  of  sanitary  labor.  Cleanliness  that  is  piirity  of 
air  ;  cleanliness  that  is  purity  of  water  ;  cleanliness  in  and 
around  the  house ;  cleanliness  of  person ;  cleanliness  of 
dress  ;  cleanliness  of  food  and  feeding  ;  cleanliness  in  work  ; 
cleanliness  in  habits  of  the  individual  man  or  woman  ; 
cleanliness  of  life  and  conservation  ;  purity  of  life,  and 
temperance;  all  these  are  in  man's  power." 

In  the  short  space  of  time  allowed  by  this  Congress  to 
read  a  paper,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  comprehend 
the  whole  subject  of  prison  hygiene  to  do  it  justice.  I 
shall  therefore  limit  myself,  taking  up  only  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  preventing  disease — Pure  Water. 

The  supply  of  water  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  of  good 
quality  is  a  fundamental  sanitary  necessity.  The  question 
of  the  water  supply  as  to  quantity  and  quality  is  one  of 
the  first  points  of  inquiry  in  all  sanitary  investigations, 
and  undoubtedly  is  the  agency  by  which  diseases  are  fre- 
quently introduced.  It  is  found  to  be  the  case,  that  im- 
purities of  water  is  likely  to  produce  their  greatest  effect 
upon  the  membrane  they  come  in  contact  with.  Of  the 
most  prominent  diseases  introduced  inside  the  prison  walls 
through  the  medium  of  unwholesome  water,  may  be 
mentioned  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  typhoid  fever  and  cholera. 
We  have  observed  that  of  the  diseases  incident  to  the 
summer  months  in  a  prison  population,  diarrhoea,  very 
frequently  in  an  epidemic  form,  holds  a  prominent  place. 

There  are  many  conditions  of  the  water  in  producing 
this  form  of  disease,  as  suspended,  and  especially  foecal 
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matters,  suspended  vegetable  substances,  dissolved  animal 
organic  matter,  dissolved  vegetable  matter,  foeted  gases,  dis- 
solved mineral  matters.  When  diarrhoea  is  produced  by 
suspended  foecal  matter  in  cases  in  which  the  water  is 
largely  contaminated  with  suspended  sewage,  the  symptoms 
are  often  of  a  choleraic  nature,  as  purging,  vomiting,  cramps, 
etc.  This  condition  has  been  noticed  by  Oldekop  of 
Astracan,  who  found  marked  choleraic  symptons  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  water  of  the  Volga,  which  is  impregnated 
with  sewage. 

In  the  prison  at  Halle  an  extensive  outbreak  of 
diarrhoea  was  traced  to  the  contamination  of  water  with 
putrid  substances.  This  disease  is  also  often  produced  by 
suspended  and  vegetable  substances  washed  off  the  ground 
by  heavy  rains  into  shallow  wells. 

In  the  medical  department  of  our  late  war,  numerous 
instances  have  been  reported,  where  diarrhoea  occurred, 
arising  from  the  use  of  surface  and  ditch  water,  which 
ceased  when  deep  well  water  was  used,  possibly  there 
might  have  been  some  animal  contamination.  It  is  also 
stated  on  good  authority,  that  animal  organic  matter  from 
grave  yards  appear  to  be  especially  hurtful. 

Prof.  Wanklin,  cites  the  case  of  the  Leek  Workhouse 
and  also  that  of  Biddulph  Moor,  in  both  of  which  vege- 
table matter  in  solution  appeared  to  produce  diarrhoea. 
It  is  often  produced  by  the  absorption  of  sewer  gases,  as 
when  the  overflow  of  a  cistern  opens  into  the  sewers. 
Brackish  water,  whether  rendered  so  by  the  sea,  or 
derived  from  loose  sands  produces  diarrhoea  in  a  large 
percentage  of  persons,  and  at  some  of  the  seaside  resorts, 
water  of  this  character,  formerly  caused  much  disease  of 
this  kind. 

Dysentery  is  often  produced  by  impure  water.  Emi- 
nent medical  writers  refer  to  this  cause,  and  cite  numerous 
instances  where  it  undoubtedly  caused  great  epidemics  of 
dysentery,  as  soon  as  the  water  was  rendered  wholesome, 
there  was  an  almost  total  disappearance  of  the  disease. 
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In  time  of  war,  this  cause  has  often  been  present,  and  the 
great  loss  of  lives  by  dysentery,  is  noted  in  all  medical 
histories  of  military  campaigns.  The  impurities  which 
thus  produce  dysentery,  appear  to  be  of  the  same  kind  as 
those  which  cause  the  allied  condition,  diarrhoea. 

The  infection  of  typhoid  fever,  states  Prof.  Karl 
Lieteermeister  can  be  produced  by  the  air  we  breathe, 
and  by  the  water  we  drink,  he  remarks  further  that  most 
physicians  admit  the  occurrence  of  infection  from  drinking 
water,  but  there  are  some,  who  if  they  do  not  entirely 
reject  this  mode  of  infection,  yet  regard  it  as  unproven. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  to  unprejudiced  minds,  says  the 
above  author,  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  infection  from 
drinking  water,  and  asserts  that  the  infection  from  drinking 
water  can  be  more  clearly  proven  than  the  infection  from 
the  air. 

It  is  certain  there  are  many  wells  and  rivers  into 
which  drain  the  matters  from  the  adjoining  privies.  The 
belief  that  typhoid  fever  can  be  spread  by  means  of  water, 
as  well  as  air,  appears  to  be  of  comparatively  modern 
origin.  Prof.  Austin  Flint,  Sr.,  cites  instances  proving 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  disease  is  communicated  by 
means  of  drinking  water,  when  the  excreta  of  typhoid 
fever  patients  had  drained  into  it.  Prof.  Muchison  reports 
several  striking  outbreaks  of  typhoid  fever  in  localities  in 
which  it  appeared  to  be  fairly  attributed  to  emanation 
from  obstructed  drains  and  cesspools,  or  from  drinking 
water  tainted  with  sewage. 

Dr.  William  Budd  expressed  himself  as  having  long 
been  convinced  of  the  occasional  propagation  of  typhoid 
fever  in  this  way.  Dr.  De  Renzy  has  also  published  a 
remarkable  paper  on  the  extinction  of  typhoid  fever  in 
Millbank  prison,  and  shows  from  the  statistics  of  many 
years  that  the  fever  entirely  disappeared  when  the  use  of 
the  Thames  water  was  given  up.  The  disappearance  was 
coincident  with  the  change  in  the  water  supply.  My  own 
experience,  which  has  been  quite  extensive  with  numerous 
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outbreaks  of  typhoid  fever  epidemics,  fully  corroborates  the 
opinions  of  the  above  eminent  authors  on  the  subject. 

Dr.  Lebert,  in  his  valuable  writings  on  Asiatic  cholera, 
in  reference  to  its  contaguity,  states  as  to  the  cholera 
germs :  "The  lowest  organisms,  as  is  well  known,  live  in 
the  air,  as  well  as  when  attached  to  different  solid  sub- 
stances. But  they  lead  a  much  less  active  life,  and  their 
capacity  for  increase  is  much  diminished  outside  of 
fluids;  and  thus  while  the  air  and  other  substances  may 
certainly  transport  cholera,  they  are  less  active  agents  of 
dissemination  than  the  fluids  in  which  the  parasites  have 
already  undergone  considerable  multiplication."  "That 
although  the  great  marches  of  the  disease  was  characterized 
by  an  unmistakable  direction  from  east  to  west,  it  is  now 
firmly  established  that  the  cholera  spreads  by  preference  in 
no  particular  direction,  but  that  it  may  pursue  a  course 
just  as  readily  from  west  to  east,  from  north  to  south,  or 
vice  versa.  Quite  frequently  there  is  no  definite  course  at 
all,  arid  the  disease  irradiates  from  every  given  centre,  in 
every  possible  direction,  as  determined  chiefly  by  lines  of 
travel,  or  more  especially  by  cases,  lightly  or  severely 
attacked,  whose  effects,  emanations,  stools — these  latter  by 
no  means  exclusively  spread  the  contagion — transport  the 
disease,  particularly  when  the  condition  of  the  water  of  the 
ground,  the  drinking  water,  and  their  contact  with  human 
beings,  encourage  an  abundant  development  and  action  of  the 
cholera  germs.  Transportation  of  the  disease  occurs  in  this 
way  most  remarkably  and  most  insidiously  by  travel  in  re- 
gions but  sparsely  populated,  or  in  places  even  abundantly 
populated,  by  individual  cases,  as  is  positively  shown  in  a 
whole  series  of  instances  in  the  transport  of  criminals  or 
prisoners.  The  manner  in  which  water  becomes  affected 
is  the  same  for  cholera  as  for  typhoid  fever." 

The  water  question  is  at  present  occupying  the  minds 
of  both  men  and  women  eminent  in  municipal  affairs,  and 
taxing  their  energies  how  to  furnish  wholesome  water  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  the  rapidly  growing  cities  they 
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represent,  for  instance,  New  York  City  offers  great  induce- 
ments to  its  people  to  cultivate  cleanliness  and  promote 
health.  In  that  city  water  costs  consumers  less  than  one- 
half  the  water  tax  charged  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  One  of  the 
greatest  questions  at  .present  discussed  before  all  sanitary 
bodies,  not  only  in  this  country  but  in  all  civilized  nations, 
is  the  subject  of  pure  water.  Some  cities,  in  order  to  have 
the  matter  more  fully  brought  before  the  people,  have 
appointed  sanitary  Sunday,  and  requested  the  ministers  to 
preach  upon  this  great  subject.  It  has  become  a  subject 
interesting  not  only  to  scientists,  but  all  classes  of  life 
now  call  for  this  great  reform,  pure  water. 

Many  of  the  clergymen  have  acted  upon  this  sugges- 
tion and  preached  earnest  sermons  upon  the  importance  of 
this  great  measure.  Permit  me  to  make  an  extract  from  a 
sermon,  delivered  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  by  Rev.  Nevin 
Woodsides,  June  8th,  1895,  in  which  he  said:  "Solomon 
knew  the  value  of  human  life.  He  knew  also  that  we  are 
our  •  brother's  keepers,  and  that  the  blood  of  our  neighbors 
will  be  required  at  our  hands.  The  sixth  commandment 
requires  all  lawful  endeavors  to  preserve  our  own  life,  and 
the  life  of  others.  Our  text  requires  us  to  secure  the 
purest  of  water.  If  this  cannot  be  obtained  from  the 
sparkling  spring  or  the  purest  mountain  lake,  then 
let  the  most  improved  filtration  be  employed  to  provide 
for  poor  and  rich,  one  of  the  greatest  earthly  blessings — 
pure  water.  As  three-fourths  of  the  body  is  composed  of 
fluids  and  the  supply  must  be  furnished  by  the  free  use  of 
pure  water,  we  are  killing  ourselves  by  artificial  drinks. 
Pure  water — pure  water,  the  dying  infants  in  their  mother's 
arms  cry  for  it.  The  strong  men  in  their  constant  toil  demand 
it.  The  mothers  whose  business  is  to  make  home  pleasant 
must  have  it.  The  excellent  ladies  who  have  entered  upon 
the  work  of  municipal  improvements  deserve  the  highest 
encouragement  in  their  noble  work.  God  bless  them  in  it. 
If  they  may  be  the  means  of  getting  better  water  for  our 
city  the  generations  to  come  will  rise  up  and  bless  their 
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memory.  Why  should  we  be  compelled  to  drink  drugged 
or  filthy  water  when  God  has  provided  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  the  genuine  article." 

The  quantity  of  water  will  first  occupy  our  attention. 
Quantity  of  water  supply  for  each,  how  it  is  collected,  its 
distribution,  etc.  By  the  regulations  of  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  English  army,  the  surgeon  general  and 
deputy  surgeon  general  are  directed  to  ascertain  that  the 
water  supply  is  good,  abundant,  and  perfectly  protected 
from  pollution,  that  the  means  of  bathing  and  cleanliness 
are  sufficient  and  made  use  of  by  the  men.  As  regards 
hospitals  they  are  also  to  ascertain  that  the  water  supply 
is  pure  and  abundant,  and  sufficient  for  all  the  require- 
ments of  a  hospital,  and  that  the  lavatories,  bathrooms, 
and  water  closets  are  kept  in  proper  order,  and  the  medical 
officer  in  charge  of  troops  is  ordered  to  examine  from  time 
to  time,  the  quality  and  amount  of  drinking  water.  An 
English  soldier  receives  fifteen  gallons  of  water  a  day  for 
all  purposes,  no  extra  allowance  is  permitted.  I  merely 
quote  the  above  from  a  reliable  English  journal  to  show 
the  high  estimate  they  put  upon  the  importance  of  having 
an  abundant  supply  of  wholesome  water,  in  order  that  the 
diseases  so  prevalent  in  large  numbers  of  men  massed  to- 
gether may  be  prevented.  Water  in  prisons  may  be  re- 
quired for  drinking,  cooking,  ablution  of  person,  washing 
of  clothes,  for  cleansing  of  water  closets  and  sewers.  The 
importance  of  bathing  is  now  considered  so  essential  to 
cleanliness  and  health,  that  in  a  number  of  cities  in  this 
country  encouragement  is  given  through  the  medium  of 
free  bathing  and  sanitary  arrangements,  and  those  cities 
make  no  charge  for  the  water  supplied  to  one  bath  tub 
for  each  house,  and  outside  of  this  there  is  a  tendency  to 
lower  the  water  tax,  compared  to  former  times.  Bathing  is 
not  an  unimportant  feature  in  the  sanitary  arrangements  of 
the  Western  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  its  bath  house 
contains  fifty  bathing  arrangements,  shower  and  tub,  all 
supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water,  where  every  prisoner, 
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unless  excused  by  the  doctor,  is  expected  to  take  a  bath 
once  a  week.  In  this  prison  every  cell  and  shop  is 
furnished  with  cold  water  for  drinking  and  flushing  of 
water  closets,  also  is  every  cell  supplied  from  the  city 
water,  where  the  water  is  supplied  from  the  mains  of  the 
City  of  Allegheny  water  department.  With  your  permis- 
sion I  will  quote  from  a  paper  read  by  Hon.  W.  M. 
Kennedy,  Mayor  of  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  before  a  meeting 
for  purer  municipal  government,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  May 
30th,  1895  : 

"The  water  question  of  a  great  city  is  a  most  im- 
portant one,  and  joined  to  the  question  of  water  supply  is 
that  of  pollution  of  the  streams.  Nothing  is  so  absolutely 
important  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  community  as  the 
water  it  drinks.  It  is  the  one  thing  we  cannot  dispense 
with,  the  imperative  necessity  of  life,  and  for  which  there 
is  no  substitute;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  it  is  the  one 
matter  in  city  life  that  is  most  neglected  in  nearly  every 
community.  As  long  as  people  can  step  to  a  hydrant  and 
draw  a  supply  of  water  without  trouble,  they  never  seem 
to  consider  the  source  of  the  supply  or  the  filth  with  which 
the  water  may  be  impregnated.  It  is  only  when  threatened 
with  a  great  epidemic,  like  cholera,  that  they  become 
conscious  of  the  situation,  and  give  it  any  concern.  This 
is  not  a  question  of  cost,  but  of  life  and  health  itself,  and 
deserves  the  first  consideration  in  all  municipal  bodies.  In 
fact,  it  is  of  such  vital  importance  that  I  believe  the  matter 
of  stream  pollution  should  be  made  a  national  question." 

Most  certainly  the  public  is  getting  aroused  to  the 
importance  of  sanitary  rules  as  a  preventive  of  disease.  In 
cities  supplied  by  water  companies,  the  usual  mode  of 
reckoning  is  to  divide  the  total  daily  supply  in  gallons  by 
the  total  population.  Average  of  London  districts  per  head 
per  day,  32.7  gallons;  Glasgow,  50  gallons;  Paris,  31 
gallons.  New  York,  83  gallons.  In  fifteen  American  cities 
the  supply  is  on  an  average  only  15  gallons,  per  head 
per  day. 
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The  following  from  the  writer  of  almost  a  century  ago 
is  worthy  of  mention,  who  said:  "Water  affords  a  beau- 
tiful illustration  of  that  indestructibility  with  which  the 
Creator  invested  matter  for  the  preservation  of  the  world 
He  formed  from  elementary  masses,  and  appears  to  have 
existed  unchangeable  from  the  commencement  of  the  uni- 
verse. Its  constituent  parts  are  not  broken  into  by  any 
atmospheric  revolution ;  they  continue  the  same,  whether 
in  the  solid  ice,  the  fluid  state  of  a  liquid,  or  the  gaseous 
form  of  a  vapor.  Its  powers  are  undisturbed,  whether  in 
the  wave  or  the  stream.  Water  is  the  same  in  the  atmos- 
phere as  on  the  earth,  and  falls  in  the  very  same  nature 
as  it  ascends;  electricity  has  no  other  influence  upon  it 
than  that  of  hastening  its  precipitation.  Chemical  agents, 
however  powerful,  can  only  decompose  its  elementary  prin- 
ciple upon  the  most  limited  scale.  The  homogenous  char- 
acters of  this  fluid  admits  of  no  alteration,  and  like  atmos- 
pheric air,  are  still  obtained  as  pure,  most  probably,  as 
when  they  first  emerged  from  chaotic  state.  The  same 
principles  are  found  in  the  clouds,  the  fogs,  the  dews,  the 
rain,  the  hail,  and  the  snow." 

Distribution:  The  sources  of  supply  should  be  by 
aqueducts,  and  pipes,  and  should  be  arranged  for  the  easy, 
immediate,  and  complete  removal  of  dirty  and  polluted 
water.  The  water  supplied  to  prisons  should  be  conducted 
by  pipes,  composed  of  iron  or  vitrified  material.  Iron  is 
the  best  for  the  larger  pipes,  and  iron  or  some  metallic 
substance  as  brass  or  lead  for  the  smaller  pipes.  The  pipes 
are  of  different  sizes,  and  are  named,  the  main  being  the 
largest  ones,  the  submains  next  smaller,  the  communication 
pipe,  that  which  runs  from  the  service  pipe  to  the  point 
of  consumption. 

The  water  which  acts  most  upon  lead  pipes,  are  the 
purest  and  most  highly  oxygenated,  the  portion  dissolved, 
a  film  or  crust  is  often  formed  especially  at  the  time  of 
contact  of  water  and  air,  this  crust  consists  of  carbonate  of 
lead  and  hvdrated  oxide.  The  mud  of  some  rivers  will 
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corrode  lead,  probably  from  the  organic  matter  it  contains. 
The  deposit  which  frequently  coats  the  lead  pipes  consists 
of  carbonate,  phosphate  and  sulphate  of  lead.  The  lead  is 
more  easily  acted  upon,  if  other  metals,  as  iron,  zinc,  or 
tin  are  in  apposition.  Other  substances  may  find  their  way 
into  water,  which  may  act  on  lead,  as  vegetables,  and  fatty 
acids,  arising  from  fruits,  vegetables,  sour  milk  or  cider. 

As  to  the  quality  of  water :  the  following  investiga- 
tions should  be  made.  We  should  know  the  source  from 
which  it  is  obtained,  what  its  composition  by  actual  and 
competent  analysis.  Is  it  healthy  water  from  its  source 
and  its  distribution,  until  it  arrives  at  the  place  of  con- 
sumption, or  has  it  been  rendered  impure  or  contaminated 
during  its  distribution.  As  heavy  rains  will  wash  deleteri- 
ous substances  into  it,  a  well  should  not  be  less  than  fifty 
feet  deep,  as  recommended  by  the  English  River  Pollut- 
ion Commissioners,  thereby  passing  through  an  imperme- 
able stratum.  This  same  commission  gives  the  following 
table  of  wholesome  water :  ist,  spring  water;  2nd,  deep  well 
water ;  3rd,  upland  surface  water. 

An  eminent  writer  upon  the  subject  gives  the  follow- 
ing classification  of  water:  ist,  pure  and  wholesome  water; 
2nd,  usable;  3rd,  suspicious;  4th,  impure. 

The  waters  belonging  to  the  first  and  second  classes  may 
be  used,  those  of  the  third  or  suspicious  should  be  boiled 
and  filtered  before  distribution.  A  purer  source  should  be 
obtained  if  possible,  and  sources  of  sewage  contamination 
ascertained  and  prevented,  and  the  fourth,  not  to  be  used 
at  all. 

We  owe  to  accident  many  valuable  discoveries  in 
medicine.  "It  is  said  that  several  Indians,  having  used 
the  waters  of  a  small  lake,  in  which  Cinchona  trees  were 
growing,  experienced  the  benefit  which  led  to  the  use  of 
Peruvian  bark,  and  the  thermal  properties  of  the  baths  at 
Carlsbad  were  first  made  known  by  the  howling  of  one  of 
Charles  the  IV's  hounds,  that  had  fallen  in  them  in  a 
hunt. 
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It  has  been  also  observed  in  various  countries,  that 
particular  waters  produced  various  diseases,  as  goitres, 
calculi,  and  other  distressing  affections.  The  ancients 
dreaded  the  impurity  of  their  rivers.  The  Romans  boiled 
their  water  extensively  in  Thermopylae,  where  not  only  pota- 
tions were  drank  hot,  but  occasionally  with  ice  and  snow. 
Heroditus  informs  us  that  the  Persian  monarchs  were 
accompanied  in  their  expeditions  by  chariots  laden  with 
silver  vases,  filled  with  water  of  the  Choaspes  that  had 
been  boiled,  and  which  was  solely  destined  for  the  king's 
use. 

It  appears  from  the  above,  that  boiling  water  to 
render  it  perfectly  pure  and  wholesome  is  not  altogether 
a  modern  procedure,  but  merely  brought  forward  in  the 
present  time  as  the  most  reliable  means  we  have  of 
rendering  suspicious  water  perfectly  pure,  thereby  destroy- 
ing germs  of  all  kinds,  which  our  bacteriologists  inform 
us  is  the  vehicle  by  which  more  diseased  germs  are 
conveyed  than  by  any  other  means. 

The  use  of  impure  water,  whether  from  the  spring, 
river  or  well.  This  condition  depends  upon  many  circum- 
stances, the  mere  fact  as  many  persons  suppose,  its  being 
obtained  from  a  spring  is  not  a  guarantee  of  its  purity. 
Sometimes  river  water  is  purer  than  spring  water.  The 
river  water  may  have  a  very  different  constitution  from  that 
of  the  spring  near  its  bank.  Shallow  well  water  is  always 
to  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion. 

There  are  three  principal  methods  of  obtaining  a 
water  supply  of  a  good  quality  for  a  great  city.  The  first, 
and  in  some  respects,  the  most  satisfactory  method,  consists 
in  draining  the  water  from  the  ground,  through  which  it 
has  passed,  and  has  become  thoroughly  purified.  The  sec- 
ond method  of  obtaining  a  good  water  supply  is  from  an 
impounding  reservoir  or  natural  lake,  upon  an  uninhabited 
or  but  sparsely  populated  water  shed.  From  a  sanitary 
standpoint  the  water  supplies  so  obtained,  are  the  best  in 
the  United  States. 
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Where  the  above  are  not  practicable,  then  the  method 
of  securing  a  good  water  supply  by  means  of  filtration  is 
almost  the  only  one  that  can  be  used.  This  method  is 
comparatively  new  in  the  United  States,  but  not  to  the 
world.  As  long  ago  as  1839  sand  filters  were  built  to 
filter  a  portion  of  the  water  supply  of  London,  and  the 
process  was  so  successful  that  its  use  rapidly  extended,  and 
in  the  fifties  filter  plants  commenced  to  be  constructed  in 
Germany.  Since  that  time,  the  use  of  filtration  has 
steadily  and  rapidly  increased.  Over  20,000,000  of  people 
in  Europe  are  now  regularly  supplied  with  filtered  water. 
Among  the  great  cities  supplied  with  filtered  water,  may  be 
mentioned,  London,  where  5,000,000  people  are  supplied 
with  200,000,000  gallons  of  water  daily,  filtered  through  120 
acres  of  sand  filters.  Berlin,  where  1,600,000  are  supplied, 
and  Liverpool  where  1,000,000  are  supplied.  Hamburg  with 
its  600,000  population  by  the  same  method. 

The  objects  of  filtration  are  two-fold,  in  addition  to 
its  purifying  effects, .  it  removes  from  turbid  river  waters 
the  mud  and  disagreeable  taste  and  odor  which  they  so 
often  contain,  and  renders  them  attractive  and  palatable. 
And  from  the  latter  reason  alone,  even  if  there  was  no1 
other  advantage  to  be  obtained,  filtration  would  be  desir- 
able. It  is  only  necessary  to  notice  the  wonderful  changes 
made  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  London.  In  Hamburg 
which  city  in  Western  Europe  was  the  only  one  that  used 
unfiltered  water,  in  1892  upon  an  outbreak  of  cholera, 
20,000  cases  occurred,  and  8,000  deaths  were  directly 
attributed  to  the  polluted  water. 

Instead  of  spending  large  amounts  of  money  on 
public  parks,  streets,  drive  ways,  etc.,  the  municipal 
fathers  should  give  more  attention  to  that  which  prolongs 
life  and  lessens  disease,  by  supplying  a  better  quality  of 
water  to  their  constituents. 

In  concluding,  permit  me  to  say  that  the  question  of 
a  pure  water  supply  to  cities,  will  not  cease  from  being 
agitated  by  people  clamoring  for  their  lives  and  health 
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until  it  is  obtained.  •  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it 
will  be  considered  a  criminal  offence  for  any  water 
company  to  supply  to  the  people  for  potable  purposes 
any  but  the  purest  of  water. 

For  if  it  be  necessary  that  pure  and  wholesome  water 
be  provided  by  all  municipalities,  it  must  be  apparent  that 
our  duties  as  prison  physicians  will  never  be  completely 
rilled  until  all  prisons  are  supplied  with  water,  pure,  clear 
and  healthful,  for  that  reason,  I  have  endeavored  to  grasp 
methods  of  treatment  and  sources  of  supply  necessary  to 
secure  for  all  this  primal  necessity  of  life. 

My  object  in  the  foregoing  paper  is  accomplished  if  I 
have  succeeded  in  interesting  you  upon  this  important 
subject — Pure  water. 

Dr.  Wey,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  There  is  nothing  to  criticize 
in  this  paper,  and  I  can  only  endorse  the  subject  matter. 
We  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  advantages  of  a 
clear  and  unpolluted  water  supply.  The  success  of  an  in- 
stitution largely  depends  upon  that  one  very  thing.  With 
an  impure  supply  you  will  get  sickness  among  the  men  ; 
with  an  insufficient  supply  you  will  also  have  sickness. 
The  outlook  in  this  respect  is  more  hopeful  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past.  In  many  instances  the  custom  has  been 
to  throw  a  dam  across  a  valley,  and  so  constitute  a  reser- 
voir which  collects  water  in  the  spring  and  fall.  Water 
lias  also  been  procured  by  sinking  wells.  The  open  reser- 
voir system  has  many  objections.  It  is  apt  to  be  polluted 
unless  it  is  protected.  It  should  certainly  control  the 
country  for  miles  above  the  reservoir,  to  protect  it  from 
decayed  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  which  contaminates 
the  water  and  produces  diseases.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
refer  to  the  typhoid  fever  epidemic  in  Plymouth,  Pennsyl- 
vania, caused  in  this  way,  where  there  were  twelve  or 
thirteen  hundred  cases,  with  a  mortality  of  ten  per  cent. 
The  purity  of  water  is  not  to  be  gauged  by  its  color. 
Water  may  be  absolutely  healthful  and  yet  not  be  clear, 
Awhile  water  which  presents  an  absolutely  translucent  appear- 
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ance  may  contain  the  germs  of  typhoid  fever  and  other 
diseases.  Neither  does  odor  necessarily  indicate  contamina- 
tion of  our  water  supply.  The  reservoir  may  be  perfectly 
clear  and  yet  have  a  fishy  odor,  and  examination  will  show 
that  it  is  free  from  any  disease.  There  is  only  one  way  of 
settling  the  purity  of  water,  and  that  is  by  chemical  ex- 
amination both  quantitative  and  qualitative,  and  by  a 
bacteriological  examination. 

Dr.  Rankin  speaks  of  water  in  a  well  of  sixty  feet  as 
being  pure.  I  have  known  of  a  well  at  sixty  feet  which 
showed  chlorides.  It  had  been  infected  by  a  privy  and  by 
the  drainage  of  a  stable  at  some  distance  from  it.  With 
regard  to  bathing  the  men  as  a  matter  of  routine,  we 
bathe  men  once  a  week  unless  they  are  working  in  iron, 
when  they  need  very  frequent  bathing.  In  summer  a  bath 
is  essential  every  day,  or  every  second  day.  The  free  use 
of  water  is  one  of  the  most  excellent  hygienic  measures 
that  can  be  adopted.  It  is  almost  a  reflection  on  any  in- 
stitution to  go  through  the  lavatories  and  encounter  the 
smell  of  so-called  disinfectants.  There  is  no  earthly  efficacy 
in  these  deodorizers  to  destroy  germs.  It  is  the  substitute 
of  one  smell  for  another.  There  is  no  deodorizer  or  dis- 
infectant equal  to  hot  water  and  plenty  of  manual  labor. 
With  regard  to  bath  tubs,  I  think  the  time  is  pretty  nearly 
here  when  we  shall  discard  altogether  the  bath  tub  and 
substitute  the  rain  bath  or  shower  bath.  I  think  more 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  danger  from  sewer  gas.  It 
backs  up  into  our  houses,  through  our  public  buildings, 
and  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  it  or  finding  out 
the  defects  in  our  plumbing.  If  we  fail  to  attend  to  these 
things  the  responsibility  is  our  own. 
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POLICE    FORCE    IN    CITIES. 
BY  PHILIP   DEITSCH,   SUP'T  OF   POLICE,    CINCINNATI,    OHIO. 

The  organization  of  police  departments  for  the  protec- 
tion of  life  and  property  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the 
system  of  operations,  and  the  tactics  adopted  for  the 
suppression  of  crime  and  the  protection  of  society,  hence, 
we  find  that  in  all  large  police  organizations,  being  com- 
posed more  or  less  of  large  numbers,  discipline  must  be 
enforced  and  the  sense  of  duty  impressed  upon  all  the 
minds  of  the  members  of  such  organizations. 

A  policeman  occupies  a  responsible  position.  It  is  a 
position  where  mental  and  physical  qualifications  must 
receive  due  consideration.  Political  preferences  in  the 
appointment  of  police  officers  or  in  the  organization  of  a 
police  department,  must  be  totally  set  aside.  All  police 
organizations  must  be  based  : 

First.  The  first  duty  of  a  department  must  be  to 
protect  the  lives  and  property  of  its  citizens,  and  to  enforce 
all  criminal  laws  and  city  ordinances  equally.  Preferences 
to  the  enforcement  of  certain  ordinances  or  laws  must  be 
set  aside,  because,  when  that  is  done  the  question  asked 
by  the  people  and  the  prejudices  naturally  directed  against 
the  officers,  will  impair  its  efficiency,  and,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  people,  its  usefulness.  Hence,  we  hold  that  in 
the  enforcement  of  laws,  we  cannot  select  a  special  law, 
but  must  enforce  them  all  equally. 

Second.  A  police  officer  is  on  duty  at  all  times.  The 
people  look  upon  him  as  a  protector  of  their  rights,  their 
property  and  their  lives,  hence,  it  is  his  imperative  duty 
to  use  his  utmost  endeavor  to  accomplish  that  object. 

Now,  let  us  consider  what  qualifications  are  necessary 
to  gain  that  important  point.  We  hold  : 

First.  An  officer  should  be  possessed  of  a  good, 
sound  constitution  and  fair  education,  and  should  not  be 
less  than  21  nor  more  than  35  years  of  age  before  he  is 
appointed  on  a  police  force. 
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Second.  He  should  undergo  a  thorough  physical 
examination  as  to  his  condition,  and  when  such  appears  to 
be  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board  of  medical  examiners, 
then  he  should  be  recommended  for  appointment  first  as  a 
substitute. 

An  applicant  so  examined  and  appointed,  of  course, 
has  not  the  necessary  qualifications  to  understand  the 
duties  of  an  officer,  hence  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary 
that  a  school  of  instruction  should  be  established,  in  which 
the  officer  should  at  least  attend  four  hours  a  day  for  one 
month,  so  that  before  he  takes  the  oath  of  his  office  and 
puts  on  the  uniform,  he  has  at  least  some  knowledge  of 
his  duties  and  of  the  law. 

The  old  saying  used  to  be  :  "  Anybody  is  fit  to  be  a 
police  officer."  We,  the  committee,  deny  this  and  we  say : 
To  be  a  police  officer  a  man  must  be  a  gentleman  and 
endowed  with  good  reasoning  power. 

After  having  passed  the  necessary  examination  in  the 
school  of  instructions,  then  he  should  be  assigned  to  duty 
as  a  substitute. 

A  department  may  adopt  a  different  time  as  to  a  substi- 
tute before  he  can  be  appointed  a  regular  officer,  but  in  my  judg- 
ment, no  substitute  should  be  appionted  as  i  regular  patrol- 
man unless  he  has  served  at  least  six  months  on  probation  as 
a  substitute  police  officer.  We  hold  that  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  this  method  of  appointment  should  be 
strictly  lived  up  to.  It  must  be  immaterial  to  the  appoint- 
ing powers  what  a  police  officer's  religious  or  political 
principles  are.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  appoint- 
ment, and  must  not  receive  consideration  for  one  moment. 

Having  thus  reached  the  time  of  six  month's  experience 
as  a  substitute,  and  finding  after  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  that  the  applicant  possesses  the  necessary  qualifications 
laid  down  in  the  rules  of  the  manual,  then  the  appoint- 
ment for  a  regular  position  should  be  considered. 

Promotion  to  a  higher  grade,  your  committee  holds,- 
should  only  be  made  in  accordance  with  : 
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First.  A  thorough  examination  of  the  candidate  as  to 
his  knowledge  of  the  criminal  laws  of  the  state  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  city. 

Second.  His  knowledge  as  to  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic  must  receive  consideration. 

Third.  His  standing  among  his  fellow  citizens  and 
his  executive  ability  must  receive  due  consideration. 

It  may  appear  to  the  examining  commissioners  that 
the  officer  knows  his  manual  from  the  first  to  the  last 
page,  and  knows  everything  in  theory,  but  fails  in  practice 
and  executive  ability. 

It  does  not  stand  to  reason  that  such  applicant  will 
make  a  good  executive  officer,  hence,  we  hold  that  execu- 
tive ability,  combined  with  the  other  qualifications  mention- 
ed, must  be  considered  before  duly  promoted  to  a  higher 
grade  in  the  service. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enforce  discipline.  All 
superior  officers  must  set  an  example  of  self-denial  in  all 
matters  calculated  to  impair  the  dicipline  and  efficiency  of 
the  force.  It  is  not  for  him  to  consider  whether  an  order 
issued  is  beneficial  or  detrimental  to  the  force.  It  is 
simply  for  him  to  consider  that  the  order  has  been  issued 
by  his  superior  officer,  who,  it  is  supposed,  has  given  the 
matter  careful  consideration  before  the  order  was  published. 
Hence,  we  hold  that  any  interference  or  any  disposition  to 
criticise  an  order,  is  detrimental  to  the  force,  and  no  officer 
will,  and  must  under  no  circumstances,  be  permited  to  do 
so. 

Kindness  and  forbearance  towards  subordinates  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  encouraged,  and  no  commanding  officer  should 
place  himself  before  his  men  in  a  domineering  position. 

We  all  know  that  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  is 
the  root  of  great  evil.  We  know  it  has  reduced  a  great 
many  worthy  and  useful  citizens  to  a  deplorable  condition 
and  has  brought  some  of  them  to  their  early  graves,  hence, 
your  committee  holds  that  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks 
by  members  of  a  police  force  should  be  discouraged  as  much 
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as  possible.  While,  perhaps  it  would  not  be  proper  to  say 
that  a  man  appointed  on  a  police  force  must  be  a  temper- 
ance man,  yet,  if  he  must  use  intoxicants,  he  should  only 
use  them  so  as  not  to  impair  his  reasoning  power,  for  you 
will  see  at  a  glance  how  quick  an  officer  under  the  in- 
fluence of  liquor  when  called  upon  in  a  serious  matter,  may 
get  the  department  in  serious  trouble. 

We  also  know  that  a  great  many  otherwise  good  and 
efficient  officers  have  lost  their  positions  brought  on  by  the 
use  of  intoxicants. 

The  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  must  receive  equal  treat- 
ment from  a  police  officer.  He  should  never,  under  any 
circumstances,  use  language  calculated  to  arouse  and  make 
a  citizen  feel  that  he  has  been  unjustly  dealt  with,  but 
contrary,  he  should  be  kind  and  considerate,  and  pay 
proper  attention  to  every  complaint  made  to  him,  no 
matter  where  it  comes  from. 

A  great  deal  more  may  be  said  by  your  committee  as 
to  the  organization  and  equipments  of  a  police  department 
as  to  their  mode  of  patrolling  beats,  how  far,  and  how 
long  they  should  be  kept  on  duty,  but  it  appears  to  us 
that  this  is  not  necessary  for  this  occasion.  That  must  be 
left  to  the  different  cities  to  regulate. 

The  National  Prison  Association  composed  cf  sheriffs, 
wardens  and  other  officials,  no  doubt,  are  endeavoring  to 
accomplish  good  for  the  poor  and  unfortunates  who  they 
have  come  in  contact  with,  and  who,  the  circumstances  of 
life  has  turned  in  prison  cells  or  other  places  of  confine- 
ment, and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  different  police  depart- 
ments to  work  with  them  hand  in  hand. 

We,  who  fortunately,  have  kept  away  and  have  had 
the  good  luck  to  control  our  actions  and  reason  with  our- 
selves, from  what  is  just  and  right,  may  congratulate  our- 
selves that  while  these  poor  people  are  under  our  charge, 
we  have  been  selected  and  detailed  to  look  after  their  safe 
keeping  and  welfare. 

True,  kind-hearted,  and  no  doubt,  well-meaning  people 
have  discussed  the  question.  "What  can  be  done  for  the 
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benefit  and  elevation  of  the  poor  unfortunates  who  are  con- 
fined in  prisons  of  the  various  kind?" 

We  have  come  in  contact  with  this  class  of  people  so 
long,  and  under  such  various  circumstances,  that  it  seems 
to  us  that  no  matter  how  much  we  are  endeavoring  to 
elevate  and  assist  the  criminal  class,  it  appears  in  place  of 
them  recognizing  our  doings,  they  are  degrading  more  and 
more.  This,  your  committee  would  recommend  for  serious 
consideration. 

ft  must  be  understood  that  our  population  has  been 
greatly  increased  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  when  the  population  increases  to  such  a  large 
extent,  the  criminal  class  will  keep  on  equal  footing. 
That  does  not  say,  however,  that  crime  increases. 

Your  committee'  desire  to  be  understood  that  a  criminal 
after  being  sentenced  by  court,  is  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  police  department.  As  to  their  conduct  in  prison,  the 
sheriffs  and  wardens  must  be  the  judges.  But  we  unhesita- 
tingly say  and  believe  that  there  should  be  no  pardon  out  of 
prison  unless  sufficient  cause  is  shown  that  there  are  causes 
in  connection  with  the  case  that  deserves  favorable  con- 
sideration. We  favor  a  reasonable  reduction  of  sentence 
where  the  prisoner  is  well-behaved  and  shows  a  disposition 
to  reform,  and  are  also  strongly  in  favor  of  indeterminate 
sentences  in  cases  of  professional  criminals.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  a  professional  criminal,  whose  criminal  appetite 
has  been  intensified  by  associating  with  other  criminals, 
should  be  turned  loose  on  the  community  that  pays  police 
and  courts  for  protection  against  criminals.  We  would 
have  the  professional  convict's  sentence  depend  solely  on 
his  reformation. 

Besides  working  every  day,  your  committee  believe 
that  if  some  days  in  the  week  would  be  set  aside  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  the  condition  of  prisoners  would  be 
greatly  elevated.  Their  minds  would  receive  better  train- 
ing and  their  reasoning  faculties  would  be  improved. 

After  all,  ignorance  is  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of 
crime  being  committed. 
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EVENING   SESSION. 

The  last  session  of  the  Prison  Congress  was  called  to 
order  Wednesday,  September  18,  at  8  p.  m.  Music  was 
furnished  by  the  Euterpe  Quartet. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hart  it  was  voted  that  the  question 
of  time  and  place  be  taken  from  the  table.  Mr.  Hart 
moved  as  an  amendment  to  the  amendment  that  the  original 
resolution  which  was  laid  on  the  table  be  substituted. 
Mr.  Hart  explained  that  his  reason  for  desiring  to  have 
the  Prison  Congress  meet  at  about  the  same  time  with  the 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  was,  that  the  wardens 
and  others  interested  could  attend  both  gatherings.  He 
thought  it  would  save  time  and  expense  on  the  part  of 
delegates  who  wished  to  attend  both.  Mr.  Hart  thought 
also  that  it  would  be  possible  to  secure  wider  notices  in 
the  papers  if  it  could  be  managed  in  connection  with  the 
reports  of  the  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction.  He 
did  not  wish  to  do  anything  which  would  lessen  the  im- 
portance of  the  Prison  Association  which  he  considered  one 
of  the  most  important  organizations  in  the  world.  He 
thought  the  plan  suggested  would  add  fifty  per  cent,  to  the 
attendance  of  the  Prison  Congress.  He  was  prepared  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  executive  committee. 

Mr.  Van  Evera.  Mr.  Van  Evera  said  that  if  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Prison  Congress  would  be  better  subserved  by 
holding  the  next  meeting  at  Grand  Rapids,  he  did  not 
wish  his  personal  preferences  to  stand  in  the  way  though 
he  had  hoped  that  the  Congress  would  go  to  Marquette. 

Mr.  Milligan  said  that  he  had  no  objection  to  Grand 
Rapids,  but  he  could  not  feel  that  they  had  had  an  earn- 
est invitation  to  go  there. 

Mr.  Appel  favored  going  to  Grand  Rapids. 

Warden  Wolfer  said  he  would    like  to    have    the    next 
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meeting  at  Grand  Rapids,  provided  the  conditions  could  be 
made  favorable.  He  was  willing  to  have  the  matter  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  executive  committee.  He  thought 
there  were  many  good  reasons  for  holding  the  meetings 
near  the  time  of  the  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction. 

Mr.  Allen  of  Joliet,  said  he  hoped  the  Congress  would 
be  held  near  some  penal  institution  for  he  felt  that  a  great 
deal  was  to  be  learned  from  visiting  such  institutions.  For 
that  reason  he  favored  Marquette. 

Mr.  Van  Evera  asked  who  had  the  right  to  vote  on 
this  subject. 

The  chair  replied,  registered  delegates  and  no  other 
persons. 

Dr.  Wey  hoped  the  matter  would  be  referred  to  the 
executive  committee  with  power. 

Mr.  Fuller,  of  Michigan,  said  that  if  the  Congress 
met  at  Grand  Rapids  it  would  be  easy  to  visit  the  penal 
institutions  of  the  State  of  Michigan  from  there,  at  Ionia, 
Detroit,  and  Marquette. 

Senator  Tips  said  that  if  the  Association  would  go 
to  Texas  it  would  meet  with  a  hearty  welcome. 

Mr.  Wolfer  thought  there  was  no  better  place  for  visit" 
ing  the  prisons  of  Michigan  than  Grand  Rapids. 

Mr.  Whately  of  Texas  urged  the  coming  of  the  Con- 
gress to  Texas. 

Mr.  Cassidy  moved  that  the  whole  matter  be  referred 
to  the  executive  committee  with  power  to  act. 

Voted. 

Ex-Governor  Brush  of  Colorado,  was    invited  to  speak. 

Ex-Governor  BRUSH.  In  my  judgment,  every  prisoner 
should  be  made  to  understand  that  he  has  done  wrong  and 
that  he  is  in  prison  for  that  reason ;  that  he  is  there  to 
suffer  to  some  extent,  but  he  should  be  taught  that  he  is 
a  human  being  and  to  believe  that  he  can  become  a  better 
man.  I  believe  that  our  prison  reform  is  in  good  hands. 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  executive  of  the  state  is  in  co-opera- 
tion with  efforts  of  reform. 
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Gen.  Brinkerhoff  said  that  circumstances  required  him 
to  leave  at  once,  and  he  called  Mr.  Hart  to  the  chair,  and 
thanking  the  Congress  for  its  kindness  to  him  personally, 
left. 

The  following  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Brockway. 


BY    MR.    Z.    R.    BROCKWAY. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — Let  me  say,  by 
way  of  preface,  that  the  penitentiary  system  of  treating 
prisoners  is  a  rather  modern  invention.  Up  to  about  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  sanguinary  penalties 
were  given.  Under  the  early  Roman  law,  the  culprit  was 
turned  over  to  the  person  against  whom  he  had  committed 
an  offence,  who  was  permitted  to  "take  out  of  him"  as  re- 
venge, what  he  chose.  Afterwards,  the  government  under- 
took to  pay  offenders  back  for  their  offences,  and  the  gov- 
ernment took  out  of  any  felons  what  it  deemed  to  be  just 
and  satisfactory  to  the  government,  not  to  the  individual. 
The  advance  of  civilization  and  growth  of  humanitarian 
sentiment  now  pervade  society,  and  this  spirit  it  is  that  has 
been  mainly  instrumental  in  initiating  the  penitentiary 
system.  It  was  begun  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  Then  the  prisoners  in  the  penitentiaries  were  all 
unemployed.  In  this  country,  labor  was  first  introduced  into 
the  penitentiaries  as  an  absolute  necessity,  to  prevent  the 
deterioration  of  the  prisoner;  long-continued  idleness  leads  to 
corruption. 

I  saw  lately  an  old  book  dated  1830,  a  report  of  Com- 
missioner Haynes  of  New  York,  who,  by  order  of  the  legis- 
lature, made  a  report  inquiring  whether,  in  view  of  the  then 
present  state  of  penitentaries,  the  whole  system  is  not  an 
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absolute  failure.  Then  he  proceeds, — and  it  is  interesting 
reading  now, — to  enumerate  the  abuses  and  outrages,  some 
of  which  have  existed  in  penitentiaries  ever  since.  About 
1850  there  began  some  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
prisoners;  since  then  much  progress  has  beeen  made,  and 
there  has  been  a  great  change  in  the  character  of  the  men 
in  charge  of  them.  In  1854  I  attended  a  meeting  of  what 
was  supposed  to  be  a  National  Prison  Association,  at  New 
York,  composed  of  thirty  or  so  of  prison  wardens  who  were 
in  no  way  to  be  compared  with  the  average  prison  official 
of  to-day.  Great  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  men 
in  charge  of  prisons  has  taken  place  since,  and  any  criti- 
cism of  the  character  or  of  the  abilities  of  the  wardens  who 
have  charge  of  the  prisons  of  the  country  now  would  be  a 
slander.  A  nobler  and  better  class  of  men  could  not  be 
found.  It  has  been  a  source  of  secret  satisfaction  to  me, 
in  attending  this  Congress,  to  compare  the  class  of  men  who 
are  present  with  those  whom  I  met  in  1854. 

About  1870,  there  was  a  renewed  interest  throughout 
the  country  in  the  whole  prison  question.  It  grew  out  of 
a  meeting  at  Cincinnati,  when  the  Prison  Association  was 
organized  by  E.  C.  Wines,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  reformer 
in  this  direction,  and  who  was  mainly  instrumental  in  or- 
ganizing the  International  Prison  Commission  which  has 
just  held  its  sixth  congress  in  Paris.  I  have  in  my  pocket 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Tallack  of  London,  sent  out  as  they  send 
out  circulars,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  splendid  delegation 
from  America  attending  that  conference.  This  is  in  con- 
firmation of  what  I  have  just  said. 

The  main  purpose  of  imprisoning  men  for  their 
crimes  has  greatly  changed  these  later  years,  it  is  no 
longer  imprisonment  for  their  punishment,  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  any  one's  sense  of  justice.  I  had  that  idea  at  one 
time,  that  the  state  had  arrested,  tried,  convicted,  and 
committed  these  prisoners  because  they  had  violated  laws, 
and  was  going  to  pay  them  back  in  pain,  fitting  the 
penalty  to  the  crime,  according  to  the  notion  of  the  judge 
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who  administered  the  sentence.  I  do  not  think  the  object 
as  we  now  apprehend  it  is  that.  I  do  not  think  either 
that  the  true  function  of  the  state  in  depriving  citizens  of 
their  liberty  is  for  the  vindication  of  the  law.  Indeed,  I 
cannot  see  very  well  how,  after  the  law  is  broken,  the 
imprisonment  of  the  man  does  vindicate  it.  It  certainly 
does  not  vindicate  it  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  punish- 
ment inflicted  prevents  crime.  The  punishment  is  osten- 
sibly inflicted  for  deterrence,  and  everyone  knows  it  is  an 
open  question  whether  deterrent  penalties  really  deter.  I 
have  affirmed  that  I  have  110  faith  at  all  in  the  influence 
of  the  deterrent  penalties  of  the  law  in  preventing  crime. 
I  will  modify  that  statement  to  the  extent  of  affirming 
that  altogether  too  much  importance  is  given  to  deterrence. 
I  know  in  the  administration  of  a  prison,  deterrent 
punishments  are  not  very  serviceable  as  such.  The  object, 
then,  of  imprisoning  men  in  the  state's  prison, — the  true 
object,  and  the  only  legitimate  one, — is  the  protection  of 
the  public  from  crimes.  Now  protection  can  only  be  had 
in  two  ways,  by  incapacitation  or  by  reformation.  We 
come,  then,  down  to  the  bottom  fact  that,  if  the  only 
legitimate  and  proper  object  of  the  state  in  imprisoning 
men  is  solely  for  the  state's  protection,  it  must  accomplish 
their  reformation  or  fail  of  the  object  for  which  they  are 
imprisoned.  That  is  the  point  I  want  to  make.  That 
simplifies  the  whole  procedure. 

A  new  class  of  institutions  has  sprung  up  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  where  adult  prisoners  are  treated  for 
reformation  based  upon  the  idea  just  now  previously  stated. 
In  1875  the  Elmira  Reformatory  organized,  by  an  organic 
act,  which  was  passed  about  1876  or  1877.  The  i2th  of 
May,  1876,  I  came  from  Detroit,  and  became  associated 
with  it  as  its  superintendent.  Since  that  time  the  laws  of 
many  states  have  been  modified  and  many  institutions  have 
been  erected  on  this  plan.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
you  if  I  name  some  of  them. 

Massachusetts    was    the    first    state    to    follow    Elmira 
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erecting  a  reformatory  there  over  which  Mr.  Scott  presides, 
where  about  the  same  class  of  prisoners  are  received  as  at 
Elmira.  Pennsylvania  has  a  reformatory  of  the  same  class 
at  Huntingdon,  in  that  state.  Minnesota,  at  St.  Cloud,  has  a 
reformatory.  Ohio  is  building  a  fine  establishment,  though 
owing  to  the  close  contests  in  that  state  between  political 
parties  it  has  not  yet  gone  into  commission.  The  general 
laws  in  the  State  of  Ohio  regarding  the  imprisonment  of 
felons  in  state  prisons  have  been  changed,  introducing  the 
principle  of  the  so-called  indeterminate  sentence.  Illinois  has 
an  excellent  reformatory  initiated  at  Pontiac,  under  the  charge 
of  Major  McClaughry,  substantially  the  same  kind  of  an 
institution  as  the  others  mentioned,  and  I  am  greatly 
pleased  to  know  that  in  the  state  of  Illinois  the  inde- 
terminate sentence  principle  has  been  introduced  by  the 
legislature,  as  relates  to  all  the  prisoners  to  be  sent  to  the 
state  prisons  of  that  state.  Kansas  has  a  reformatory,  but 
the  managers  appointed  a  superintendent,  who  was  after- 
wards removed  and  the  governor  removed  the  managers, 
so  they  are  without  a  man  now.  Colorado  and  Texas  each 
have  reformatories.  I  am  imformed  that  a  bill  to  establish 
a  reformatory  came  within  seven  or  eight  votes  of  passing 
the  Missouri  legislature  last  winter  and  will  certainly  pass 
in  1896.  The  State  of  Connecticut  has  passed  an  act  and 
made  an  appropriation  for  a  reformatory  which  will  include 
others  than  the  class  of  young  male  felons  usually  confined 
in  reformatories.  The  state  of  Connecticut  may  be  in 
advance  of  us  all  because  of  the  almost  unlimited  authority 
conferred  upon  the  board  by  the  act  under  which  they 
proceed  and  because  of  the  different  classes  of  prisoners  to 
come  under  their  supervision,  males  of  all  ages,  females  as 
well.  New  Jersey  has  also  ordered  a  reformatory  and  made 
an  appropriation  of  $100,000.  to  commence  work  upon  it. 
The  state  has  already  appointed  a  very  able  committee  with 
Charlton  T.  Lewis  as  chairman  charged  with  the  duty  to 
modify  the  criminal  laws  of  the  state.  It  should  be  added 
that  in  my  own  state,  New  York,  since  the  erection  of  the 
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reformatory  and  the  agitation  of  the  prison  labor  question, 
namely,  1889,  the  general  statutes  have  been  modified  so 
that  courts  of  record  have  permissive  authority  to  commit 
prisoners  to  the  State  Prison  of  New  York  under  the 
indeterminate  sentence. 

The  indeterminate  sentence  lies  at  the  very  basis  of 
reformatory  prison  treatment.  I  wish  sometimes  we  could 
get  some  other  word  for  reformatory  prison  treatment 
To  reform  is  to  rebuild  the  characters  committed  to  us. 
While  we  recognize  and  sympathize  with  the  tenderness 
that  goes  out  from  all  minds  and  hearts  at  the  thought  of 
reform  for  any  human  creature  who  has  been  going  wrong 
we  must  also  recognize  that  the  man  must  be  taken  apart, 
so  to  speak,  and  renovated,  reformed,  intelligently  as  well 
as  sympathetically.  This  indeterminate  law  has  been  very 
freely  discussed  here,  yet  it  is  not  always  very  well  under- 
stood. It  is  a  substitute  for  the  definite  punitive  sentence; 
it  is  a  reformative  sentence.  When  the  prisoner  has  been 
convicted  and  is  ready  for  sentence,  the  court,  instead  of 
sentencing  him  for  a  definite  period  of  time  commits  him 
to  the  custody  of  the  reformatory,  there  to  be  detained 
until  in  the  judgement  of  experts  he  is  deemed  reasonably 
safe  to  go  out.  He  is  sent  out  at  first  under  conditional 
release,  and  re-arrested  if  a  mistake  has  been  made. 

The  most  important  benefit  that  has  come  from  this,  to 
my  mind,  is  that  it  eliminates  from  the  statutes,  and  so 
from  the  treatment,  the  whole  retributive  element.  The 
law  provides  that  the  man  shall  be  committed  to  the  Elmira 
Reformatory  for  instance.  Nothing  is  said  about  punish- 
ment. When  he  is  sentenced,  the  man  may  ask  the  Judge, 
"  How  long  a  time  am  I  sentenced  for  ?  "  He  replies,  "  I 
am  sure  I  do  not  know."  The  Judge  could  say  to  him 
that  he  could  not  be  detained  longer  than  the  maximum 
penalty  under  the  law,  but  he  could  also  say,  "  You  will 
get  out  when  you  are  judged  fit  to  go  out  by  those  over 
you."  The  practical  value  of  it  is  that  it  utilizes,  I  think 
I  may  say,  the  most  powerful  human  motive  for  reformation 
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and  improvement.  If  a  man  will  risk  his  life  for  his  liberty, 
liberty  must  be  more  to  him  than  his  life ;  attempts  of 
prisoners  to  escape  from  prisons  show  that.  The  grand 
thing  about  it  is  that  we  sieze  upon  his  strong  desire  for 
liberty  and  say,  "You  can  have  it  on  certain  conditions  ;" 
and  the  conditions  consist  in  his  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements that  are  instituted  for  the  real  improvement  of 
the  man. 

Who  are  the  people  who  get  into  prison?  According 
to  the  statistics,  only  one  in  every  eight  hundred  or  a 
thousand  of  the  population  is  in  prison ;  they  are,  there- 
fore, an  exceptional  class.  They  are  reared  in  the  commu- 
nity, under  similar  circumstances  as  are  those  with  whom 
they  are  associated.  They  have  the  same  influences  of 
society  as  others  around  them  have  whether  good  or  bad. 
They  feel,  or  ought  to  feel,  the  restraining  sense  of  the 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  public  around  them,  the 
sense  of  what  is  respectable  and  what  is  disgraceful.  In 
the  first  place,  then,  men  who  become  prisoners  are  not 
ameanable  to  those  most  powerful  motives  that  effect  us 
all.  They  are,  therefore,  an  exceptionable  class  as  above 
stated.  I  am  speaking  now  only  of  felons ;  I  know  in 
some  prisons  vagrants  and  tramps  are  committed,  but  I 
refer  only  to  felons.  It  is  often  thought  that  felons  with 
whom  we  have  to  deal  are  mere  boys.  I  remember  once 
at  Albany,  after  I  had  been  there  visiting  the  legislature 
four  or  five  years,  I  was  asked  by  some  one,  a  legislator, 
whether  I  allowed  "the  boys"  to  go  fishing  in  the  after- 
noon. I  was  also  asked  whether  I  had  girls  in  the 
institution.  The  fact  is,  our  prisoners  are  felons,  and  they 
are  men.  I  suppose  you  do  not  know, — no  one  would 
know  it  without  inquiring, — what  a  youthful  age  the 
criminals  of  the  country  represent.  Take  the  five  thousand 
or  so  of  felonious  prisoners  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and 
after  we  have  practically  withdrawn  from  the  state  prison 
population  thirteen  hundred,  those  in  the  Reformatory, 
there  still  remains  of  those  in  the  state  prisons  between 
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sixty  and  seventy  per  cent  who  are  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  thirty  years,  the  ages  at  which  they  are  now 
sent  to  Elmira.  I  think  that  fact  is  not  generally  known. 
These  youthful  prisoners  in  the  reformatories  are  of  the 
same  class  as  are  the  prisoners,  except  perhaps  a  small 
number  of  older  prisoners  in  the  state  prisons,  but  any 
one  who  would  ajttempt  to  treat  them  on  the  basis  of 
boyhood  would  make  a  serious  mistake. 

It  was  shown  here  the  other  day  by  Mr.  Wolfer  that 
a  larger  per  cent,  of  paroled  prisoners  from  the  state  prison 
do  well  than  of  the  prisoners  paroled  from  the  reformatory. 
Youth  is  the  period  of  impulse  and  thoughtlessness,  and 
they  are  more  troublesome  to  manage  than  are  adult 
prisoners,  and  I  speak  from  my  own  knowledge  of  both. 
They  are  not  all  first  offenders,  even  in  reformatories. 
About  forty  per  cent,  have  been  in  contact  with  the  criminal 
law  before.  That  is  to  say,  they  have  been  arrested  and 
let  go  or  sent  to  jail,  or  to  the  house  of  refuge,  or  to  the 
state  industrial  school  and  quite  a  number  have  been  in 
state  prison. 

They  are  degenerate  as  well  as  illiterate.  Seventy  per 
cent,  of  the  young  men  who  come  to  the  Elmira  reformatory, 
and  of  the  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  in  the  state 
prisons  of  New  York,  are  illiterate,  not  technically,  but  they 
derive  no  pleasure  from  reading.  I  never  had  in  my  life 
in  prison — and  I  have  received  over  forty  thousand  prisoners 
— a  college  bred  man,  that  is  to  say,  one  who  was  graduated 
from  college ;  I  think  I  could  count  on  my  two  hands 
those  who  have  been  in  college  at  all.  The  matter  of 
degeneration  is  more  difficult  to  describe.  Were  you  to  look 
over  them  you  would  observe  the  peculiar  ears,  the  eyes 
near  together,  the  long  distance  from  one  ear  to  the  other 
through  the  head,  the  receding  chin,  the  heavy  angular  jaw, 
the  disproportion  of  arms  and  legs,  and  the  low  constricted 
forehead,  the  cranial  and  facial  assymetries  at  once  impress 
one  and  are  found,  it  is  believed,  in  greatly  larger  percentage 
with  criminals  than  with  others  of  their  class  not  criminals. 
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Another  very  interesting,  very  discouraging  thing  about 
the  class  of  young  men  who  come  from  New  York 
especially,  is  their  improvidence.  They  have  no  plan  for 
the  future.  I  think  I  can  say,  without  exaggeration,  that 
while  the  average  age  is  about  twenty-one,  not  one  in  a 
hundred  has  any  plan  by  which  he  proposes  to  provide  for 
the  future.  They  do  not  so  much  as  think  of  it.  This 
grows  largely  out  of  the  social  conditions  where  the 
struggle  is  to  live  from  day  to  day.  There  is  no  oppor- 
tunity to  cultivate  providence  by  way  of  getting  accumla- 
tions  and  thus  of  bringing  in  an  ennobling  sense  of 
proprietorship.  The  utter  shiftlessness  of  this  class  is  amaz- 
ing. They  seem  not  only  to  have  none  of  the  ethical 
power  stated  to  be  so  essential  by  Mr.  Crooker  last  evening, 
but  no  power  for  sustaining  intellectual  or  physical  exer- 
tion, this  as  a  rule.  Though  to  all  appearance  prisoners 
may  be  shapely  enough,  healthy  enough,  strong  enough, 
when  they  cotne  to  attempt  any  real  work  they  seem  to 
get  "rattled"  as  the  boys  say  in  the  prison.  They  do  not 
get  on  at  all.  These  are  the  serious  defects  that  must  be 
trained  out  of  them  in  any  prison  or  reformatory.  In  the 
so-called  Lombroso  classification  of  criminals,  he  divides 
them  into  six  classes,  the  born  criminal,  the  insane  crimi- 
nal, the  mattoid  or  simple  minded  and  the  crank,  the 
half  crazy  criminal,  the  criminal  of  occasion,  the  criminal 
-of  passion.  Lombroso  says  that  probably  seventy-five  per 
cent,  are  criminals  of  occasion  but  these  are  so  constituted 
by  their  defects  that  when  they  come  into  the  presence  of 
temptation  they  fall.  They  are  all  right  enough  until  they 
meet  the  occasion.  When  the  occasion  is  met  they  yield 
to  it;  otherwise  they  do  not  differ  from  the  average  young 
men  of  their  class  who  have  not  committed  crime.  We 
wardens,  then,  may  well  give  less  attention  to  the  born 
criminal  and  the  insane  criminal, — the  typical  criminal,  if 
there  is  a  type, — and  turn  ourselves  to  the  criminals  of 
occasion  as  described  by  Lombroso.  And  I  think  his 
-analvsis  is  a  fair  one. 
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A  leformatory,  then,  must  undertake  the  physical  ren- 
ovation of  these  men.  They  must  have  facilities  for  that, 
they  must  have  a  gymnasium; — "The  idea  of  a  gymnasium 
in  a  prison."  Yes,  a-  gymnasium  in  a  prison.  The  state 
of  New  York  has  recognized  the  necessity  for  it  and  fur- 
nished the  money  and  apparatus,  so  that  we  have  as  large 
and  well-appointed  a  gymnasium  as  they  have  at  Harvard. 
You  must  have  a  military  organization;  we  have  one.  You 
must  have  employment,  trades,  manual  training.  You  must 
have  education,  higher  education  as  well  as  instruction  in 
the  three  R's,  You  must  have  discipline,  and  you  must 
have  a  system  by  which,  when  prisoners  are  paroled,  they 
may  be  supervised  and  arrested  if  they  go  wrong.  You 
must  have  religious  ministration. 

Now  the  question  of  the  furnishing  and  the  adjusting 
and  the  working  of  all  thesa  various  agencies  is  an  im- 
pDrtant  one.  They  must  bs  so  arranged  as  to  work  out 
successfully  the  social  reformation,  the  moral  reformation, 
and  the  rehabilitation  of  this  class.  A  powerful  ambition 
is  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  these  men  even  their  ambition 
to  go  at  large  again. 

Under  the  new  system,  you  do  not  know  what  an 
immense  difference  there  is  between  the  mental  attitude  of 
the  criminal  coming  in  under  the  indeterminate  sentence 
and  the  definite  sentence.  Under  the  old  system,  the 
thought  of  the  criminal  is  the  same  as  under  the  new ; 
he  wishes  to  get  out.  Under  the  old,  the  warden  desires 
to  keep  him  in  and  is  bound  to  do  so.  There  is  an 
unrecognized  antagonism  between  the  warden  and  the 
prisoner ;  each  one  desires  something  that  the  other  does 
not  want  he  should  have.  Under  the  indeterminate 
sentence,  the  warden  desires  to  have  him  go  out,  but  he 
must  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  prescribed.  If  he  can 
do  and  can  refrain  from  doing ;  if  he  can  grow,  although 
he  may  have  no  thought  of  growing,  he  can  go  out. 
And  the  whole  spirit  of  the  administration  is  helpful  that 
he  may  so  do  and  refrain  from  doing,  and  thus  improve 
himself. 
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Then  follows  the  marking  system,  which  applies  this 
motive  and  works  it  out  day  by  day.  Recently  we  have 
decided  to  keep  it  in  monetary  terms  instead  of  in  marks. 
A  man  is  paid  so  much  for  his  efforts  in  every  perform- 
ance, and  he  is  charged  for  what  he  spends.  If  he  gets 
any  clothes,  after  the  first  suit,  he  has  to  pay  for  those, 
and  if  he  commits  any  breaches  of  the  rules,  he  is  fined 
therefore.  He  has  to  keep  up  a  credit  balance  all  the  way 
through.  He  cannot  get  on  unless  he  earns  something,  is 
saving  something.  Two  weeks  ago,  a  man  came  to  receive 
his  parole.  He  had  been  with  us  three  years.  I  looked 
over  'his  accounts  and  found  that  for  the  last  six  months 
he  had  spent  absolutely  nothing.  I  asked  him  how  he 
could  have  done  it.  He  showed  me  his  clothes ;  they 
were  neat  and  natty  looking,  but  they  were  darned  here 
there.  He  said :  "I  have  not  bought  any  clothes.  I  bought 
these  second-hand  and  they  cost  me  two  dollars  and  a 
half,  and  I  have  worn  them  six  months.  I  took  off  inv 
clothing  and  brushed  it  and  kept  it  clean  every  day.  I 
have  taken  care  of  it  so  that  I  have  managed  not  to  buy 
any  more."  An  experience  like  .  that  is  exceedingly- 
valuable  to  these  improvident  prisoners.  A  man  on  parole, 
in  sending  back  his  accounts,  will  show  at  the  beginning 
of  his  report  letters  so  much  expended  for  board,  so  much 
for  mother;  but  they  usually  put  down  the  rest  for 
"sundries."  It  shows  that  the  first  thought  in  their 
minds,  in  making  up  their  monthly  report,  is  the  econom- 
ical thought.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  of  great  value. 

Now  as  to  grades : —  This  is  familiar  to  everybody 
except  those  who  do  not  know  about  it — and  the  transfer- 
ance  from  one  grade  to  another.  The  rule  is  that  there 
are  three  grades.  The  men  are  strictly  marked,  and  according 
to  their  marks  they  are  reduced  in  grade  or  promoted.  A 
loss  of  three  dollars  in  fines  in  a  month  would  reduce  a 
man.  He  can  recover  the  grade  when  he  earns  the  credit. 
We  have  a  difference  in  clothing  ;  the  lowest  grade  wear  red, 
the  intermediate  gray  and  the  highest  blue.  But  the  donning 
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of  the  red  clothes  is  not  deemed  a  disgrace.  That  is  the 
strange  part  of  it.  Yet  it  is  a  badge  of  disgrace  as  much 
as  the  stripes  in  other  prisons.  Warden  Scott  was  telling 
me  of  a  young  fellow,  rather  simple  minded,  who  came  into 
his  prison  and  saw  the  prisoners  about  in  their  various 
colored  clothes  and  finally  said  to  Mr.  Scott  :  "About  how 
long  will  it  be  before  I  can  get  one  of  those  pretty  red 
suits?"  They  do  not  care  much  for  change  in  dress,  but 
they  mind  the  deprivation  of  their  privileges. 

The  Elmira  Reformatory  already  referred  to  is  attractive 
architecturally.  It  stands  on  a  plateau  overlooking  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  valleys  in  the  world.  Its  enclosure 
contains  sixteen  acres,  and  the  whole  amount  of  ground  is 
two  hundred  and  eighty  acres,  constituting  a  farm.  The 
buildings  are  what  is  called  "cell  houses",  buildings  for 
factories,  etc.;  a  gymnasium  140x80  ft.  as  well  furnished  as 
any  gymnasium;  a  lecture  hall  or  chapel  which  has  1647 
opera  chairs.  I  observe  that  somebody  smiles  but  really 
one  of  the  rational  and  proper  means  of  cultivating  the 
character  is  to  improve  the  taste.  It  was  Ruskin,  was't  it, 
who  said  :  "Good  taste  is  essentially  of  a  moral  quality." 
When  we  have  accustomed  a  man  who  has  lived  in  the 
slums  of  New  York  to  tidy  surroundings  and  set  him  once 
or  twice  a  week  in  this  beautiful  hall,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  when  he  goes  out  again  the  old  place  will 
seem  less  attractive.  • 

The  number  of  prisoners  is  about  thirteen  hundred,  it 
has  at  one  time  reached  sixteen  hundred.  The  prisoners 
are  felons ;  they  are  not  for  the  first  time  in  limbo.  I 
have  been  in  prison  work  forty-five  years,  but  I  do  not 
recall  a  single  case  where  a  person  from  rectitude  fell  at 
once  into  prison.  Most  young  men  who  get  into  prison 
come  down  by  easy  steps,  by  a  slow  incline.  I  have  said 
that  forty  per  cent,  of  those  who  are  in  Elmira,  whose  age 
averages  twenty-one,  have  been  arrested  or  imprisoned  in 
some  jail,  reform  school  or  house  of  correction  before. 
They  are  not  unfamiliar  with  the  grasp  of  the  police 
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officer  on  their  shoulder,  and  with  temporary  confinement 
where  the  door  is  locked  on  the  outside.  We  do  not  get 
a  class  very  different  from  those  who  are  in  the  state 
prison.  The  condition  of  their  commital  to  the  reforma- 
tory instead  of  the  state  prisons,  which  is  in  the  discretion 
of  the  judge,  is  that  they  shall  not  have  been  previously 
convicted  of  a  felony  though  they  may  have  been  arrested 
for  misdemeanors.  I  repeat,  that  the  population  is,  how- 
ever, substantially  the  same  as  to  age  and  character  as  the 
prisoners  in  the  state  prisons  with  the  exception  of  the 
small  number  of  older  prisoners,  as  above  mentioned. 

Now  these  prisoners,  so  much  like  the  prisoners  in 
the  state  prisons,  are  rescued  from  retributive  sentence, 
and  placed  in  reformatories  where  they  are  submitted  to 
the  wisest  treatment  that  can  be  devised.  They  come  to 
Elmira  mainly  from  New  York  City;  sixty  per  cent,  of 
them  do.  Imagine  a  group  of  say  ten  coming  up  together, 
handcuffed  and  shackled,  chained  together,  untidy,  with 
little  clothing, — because,  when  it  is  found  that  they  are 
going  to  prison  their  fellow-prisoners  in  the  City  Prison 
beg  or  rob  them  of  all  they  possess,  so  that  they  come  in 
almost  as  they  came  into  the  world,  without  any  clothes 
at  all.  There  is  in  almost  every  group  a  young  Hebrew, 
— they  are  largely  the  children  of  emigrants — occasionally 
a  man  with  tan-colored  shoes,  striped  pants  and  a  soiled 
white  collar,  and  perhaps  a  plug  hat.  Generally  they 
come  in  this  strange  mixture.  They  go  into  the  baths  and 
are  trimmed  up,  and  are  then  locked  in  their  nice  little 
rooms.  There  they  remain  and  they  are  very  differently 
impressed  from  what  they  were  in  the  Tombs  of  New 
York,  where  they  had  access  to  the  other  prisoners  in 
the  corridors  and  where  they  are  looked  upon  by 
others  as  something  more  manly  than  the  ordinary 
young  men  who  behave  properly  and  earn  wages  and 
properly  spend  them.  They  soon  get  "  wilted "  to  use 
a  familiar  word  which  expresses  it  exactly.  After 
about  twenty-four  hours  they  are  brought  up  to  the  guard 
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room  floor  and  there  they  wait,  sitting  at  the  table, 
until  it  is  convenient  for  the  General  Superintendent  to 
interview  them.  There  is  a  purpose  in  that.  Did  you 
ever  go  in  to  see  some  distinguished  railroad  officer  or 
lawyer  or  other  man  on  important  business,  feeling  ready 
to  say  certain  very  positive  and  smart  things  to  him  when 
you  got  at  him,  and  then  find  yourself  obliged  to  wait  in 
an  anteroom  for  an  hour,  two  hours,  three  hours,  today, 
come  tomorrow,  come  next  week?  And  if  so,  do  you 
recollect  what  a  great  change  took  place  in  your  senti- 
ment when  you  got  into  the  presence  of  the  dignitary  ? 
So  these  people,  waiting  on  the  guard  room  floor,  observ- 
ing nine  or  ten  clerks  at  work,  boys  running  errands, 
every  one  busy,  no  one  paying  them  any  attention, 
finally  get  into  such  a  frame  of  mind  that  when  they 
come  to  my  private  office,  and  I  begin  to  diagnose  them, 
their  voices  are  husky,  and  if  I  use  a  sympathetic  intona- 
tion here,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  moisture  in  the  eyes.  Not 
much  importance,  however,  is  to  be  attached  to  this,  yet 
it  has  a  salutary  effect.  It  puts  them  into  sympathethic 
relations,  for  the  moment,  at  least.  Thirty  or  forty  ques- 
tions are  put  to  them,  the  answers  to  which  are  entered 
on  a  biographical  register  for  reference. 

After  the  personal  interrogation  these  men  are  ready 
to  be  instructed;  and  now  you  will  observe  the  value  of  the 
indeterminate  sentence.  They  do  not  know  how  long  they 
are  to  remain;  they  are  not  interested  enough  when  in  New 
York,  to  make  any  inquiry;  they  know  they  will  find  out 
when  they  reach  the  prison.  I  take  the  list  .of  commit- 
ments and  call  out  the  name  of  one  man:  "You  have  to 
stay  five  years."  The  next  has  to  stay  five  years,  the  next 
ten,  the  next  seven  and  a  half;  perhaps  there  may  be  one 
committed  for  burglary  in  the  first  degree,  for  the  maxi- 
mum of  twenty  years.  It  is  quite  necessary  to  go  over  and 
to  explain  to  them  how  long  five  years  is;  the  quotation 
is  applicable  that  "a  thousand  years  is  as  a  day  ;"  it  is  a 
day  to  those  thoughtless  creatures.  It  is  hard  to  make 
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them  appreciate  it,  five  years,  five  long  years,  five  Fourths 
of  July,  five  Christmas  days.  Then  they  are  informed  that 
it  is  possible  for  them  to  recover  their  liberty  in  a  year. 
It  is  easy  to  see  what  effect  this  would  have  on  any  man 
who  thinks  he  may  get  the  desire  of  his  heart,  the  desire 
for  liberty.  They  go  out  of  my  office  as  Pilgrim  started 
on  his  journey  in  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  but  like 
Pilgrim,  they  go  out  into  the  Slough  of  Despond.  They 
come  in  contact  with  some  rules,  and  they  find  the  road 
to  liberty  is  not  so  easy.  They  begin  to  realize  where  they 
are.  The  disciplinary  scheme  which  we  emplov  for  their 
reformation  by  training  constitutes  what  Charles  Dudley 
Warner  characterized  as  "The  school  of  diversity." 

The  first  object  of  the  discipline  is  to  keep  the  man 
perfectly  still;  it  requires  a  very  minute  disciplinary  scheme 
and  the  utmost  attention  to  carry  it  out.  While  we  repress 
to  the  utmost  his  old  activities  and  evil  propensities,  we 
compel  him  to  move  forward  in  other  directions.  It  is  not 
a  matter  of  choice.  I  would  not  give  a  snap  for  the  man 
who  simply  says  he  wishes  to  reform;  I  consider  it  rather 
against  him.  If  he  should  say,  "I  would  like  to  learn  some 
trade  bv  which  after  I  go  out  I  could  get  a  living,"  there 
might  be  some  hope  for  him.  But  if  he  puts  on  a  mild 
face  and  crosses  his  hands  and  says,  "I  would  like  to  re- 
form," you  may  be  sure  you  have  work  to  do  with  him 
before  he  can  be  actually  started  on  reform.  They  are 
assigned  to  a  trade,  and  we  have  thirty-four  trades.  If  a 
man  chooses  the  trade  that  is  in  my  mind  for  him  he  is 
assigned  to-  that ;  if  not,  he  is  assigned  just  the  same. 
Usually  they  get  very  much  interested  in  the  trade.  Every 
man  is  assigned  to  the  school  of  letters.  Many  actually 
begin  in  the  primary  classes,  but  we  go  up  in  our  insti- 
tution to  the  academic  course,  and  we  have  lectures  for 
them  on  the  most  important  subjects.  On  Friday,  you 
micrht  see  four  hundred  and  fifty  men  studying  English 

o 

literature.     On  Sunday  morning  you    might    see    four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men  studying  Ethics,    where    they    carry    on 
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the  most  interesting  discussions.  Every  man  has  a  written 
monthly  examination,  and  he  must  pass  seventy-five  per 
cent,  or  lose  the  month.  I  was  in  at  the  examination  the 
other  day  and  heard  the  first  question,  '-What  is  conscience?" 
and  the  four  hundred  and  fifty  men  bent  and  began  to 
write.  Another  question  was,  uls  conscience  a  reliable 
guide;"  another,  "Is  conscience  susceptible  of  development 
or  education  ?"  Those  were  the  sort  of  questions  asked 
them. 

We  have  a  gymnasium  and  a  very  good  military  or- 
ganization. Military  discipline  and  routine  we  find  of  great 
service.  These  men  go  to  the  awkward  squad  when  they 
first  come  in  for  half  a  day  and  every  afternoon  to  the 
gymnasinm,  where  they  receive  Turkish  baths,  massage, 
and  setting-up  drill.  You  cannot  imagine  what  a  change 
is  made  in  this  mixed  crowd  that  I  have  described  as 
coming  in  at  the  door,  after  one  month  of  scrubbing  and 
washing  and  massage  and  the  gymnastic  exercises,  with  a 
half  day  of  military  drill.  Every  Saturday  we  have  a  full 
day  of  military  drill,  every  day  dress  parade,  and  the  mili- 
tary officers,  except  the  instructors,  are  prisoners, — or  that 
was  the  fact  until  recently.  We  have  now  made  a  change, 
and  have  more  outside  officers,  for  we  desire  to  make  the 
military  organization  permanent  and  not  subject  to  the 
fluctuations  of  changes  of  the  prisoners. 

The  plan  is  for  the  whole  population  of  prisoners  to 
be  divided  into  three  grades  intellectually,  as  they  are  divided 
into  three  social  grades,  with  different  privileges  and 
different  clothing.  The  lowest  intellectual  grade  is  divided  into 
two  parts.  On  Sunday  morning  they  receive  lectures  in 
natural  history,  the  intermediate  grade  have  their  lecture 
in  the  afternoon.  As  they  all  have  to  pass  examinations, 
we  have  excellent  listeners.  There  is  a  religious  service 
for  them,  but  there  is  no  resident  chaplain  ;  the  service  is 
conducted  by  ministers  from  the  outside.  The  catholics 
attend  their  service  on  Sunday  morning.  The  plan  is  to 
assemble  the  whole  mass  on  Sunday  evening  once  a  month 
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and  to  have  hymns  with  an  account  of  the  author  of  the 
hymn  and  if  possible  the  soul  struggle  out  of  which  the 
hymn  was  born.  Attention  called  to  the  expression  of  the 
sentiment,  and  to  have  for  them  the  best  singers  possible 
to  procure.  We  are  quite  well  situated  for  that,  for  we 
have  a  good  church  organ  furnished  at  a  cost  of  four 
thousand  dollars. 

The  great  danger  of  reformatories  is  that  the  work  may 
be  superficial  ;  there  is  always  a  strong  tendency  in  that 
direction.  To  illustrate :  Four  or  five  years  ago  the  instructor 
of  the  carpenter  class  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  was  asked 
for  a  man  to  do  some  simple  carpenter  work.  He  said  he 
had  no  men  competent,  yet  he  had  nearly  a  hundred  and 
fifty  men  who  had  passed  their  examination  and  ought  to 
have  been  competent  to  do  intricate  carpenter  work,  since 
then  the  present  more  perfect  organization  of  trades-school 
has  been  established,  and  we  ask  the  public  to  visit  the 
institution  to  see  that  when  they  pay  their  money  to 
maintain  such  an  essential  establishment  it  does  real  work. 

There  is  need  that -the  modern  reformatory  have  full 
pecuniary  support.  We  are  come  gradually  to  understand 
that  reformatory  prisons  must  be  supported  at  the  public 
expense  substantially  as  are  insane  asylums  and  institutions 
of  their  class  for  defectives.  That  the  criminal  is  a  defec- 
tive member  of  society  is  now  well  established,  as  his 
crime  establishes  the  other  fact  that  he  is  unsafe  to  go  at 
large  in  the  community.  Now,  for  the  reformation  of  this 
defective  class  and  for  the  sake  of  the  public  protection, 
let  us  be  willing  to  expend  the  amount  of  money  required 
to  accomplish  it,  being  assured  that  any  disbursement  for 
such  a  result  is  vastly  more  economical  than  the  expendi- 
ture for  the  maintenance  of  prisons  on  any  other  basis. 

Another  difficulty  embarrassing  successful  work  of  re- 
formatories is  a  certain  amount  of  sentimentalism  which  is 
abroad  in  the  community.  I  hardly  dare  trust  mvself  to 
speak  at  length  on  that  subject.  But  do  remember  and 
accept  it  that  the  grand  purpose  is  to  lead  these  men  to 
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good  citizenship  and  to  good  character,  and,  if  you  feel 
religiously  inclined  to  their  eternal  salvation.  Let  not  any 
consideration  of  sentimentalism  move  you  to  deter  us  from 
the  vigorous  and  compulsory  methods  necessary  to  build 
up  these  protoplasmic  beings  into  something  in  the  semblance 
of  a  man.  And  this  means  something  of  "hardness." 

A  few  days  ago,  a  mother  from  the  middle  class,  in- 
telligent and  earnest,  called  to  see  me  about  her  son.  He 
was  six  feet  tall,  but  she  did  not  say,  "my  son,"  but  called 
him,  "my  boy."  He  had  previously  served  a  term  in  the 
house  of  refuge.  She  asked  to  see  tne  privately  and  sat 
down  beside  me,  nestled  up  close  to  my  side  and  said:  "I 
want  to  talk  to  you  about  my  boy."  And  I  said,  "mother, 
talk  on."  And  she  said,  "He  really  is  not  to  blame. 
When  he  was  a  little  fellow  we  never  could  get  him  to  go 
to  school.  He  would  run  away  and  when  he  did  go  to 
school,  he  could  not  apply  himself.  He  never  could  learn 
to  study.  He  never  seemed  to  discriminate  as  between  his 
own  playthings  and  the  playthings  of  others.  He  had  no 
proper  sense  of  the  right  of  property.  And  he  always  was 
a  liar;  he  never  could  tell  the  truth.  He  will  never 
be  reliable  in  matters  of  truth.  I  have  given  it  up. 
And  I  ask  you,  when  he  does  any  of  these  things,  when 
he  violates  any  of  the  rules,  please  do  not  report  him.  If 
he  should  take  some  things  that  belong  to  another,  remem- 
ber his  failings,  and  please  do  not  put  him  back.  And 
when  he  tells  lies,  do  not  please  visit  upon  him  any  penalty; 
remember  his  weakness."  That  is  the  sentimentalism  that 
exists  in  homes  and  in  society.  When  I  had  heard  this 
mother,  I  said  to  her,  "mother,  God  helping  me,  I  will 
train  out  those  defects." 

The  purpose  of  imprisonment  is  no  longer  punitive, 
but  educative.  I  hesitate  to  go  into  the  methods  and  the 
results  unless  some  one  chooses  to  ask  questions  about 
them. 

The  following  questions  were  at  this  point  introduced 
and  answered  as  follows : 
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Mr.  Milligan.  How  long  do  you  find  that  it  takes  to 
interest  a  man  in  the  industrial  part  of  the  work?  Does 
it  require  a  long  time  ? 

Mr.  Brockway.  No,  as  a  rule  they  are  interested  at 
once.  I  should  like  to  say  that  there  is  a  system  of 
employing  prisoners  that  is  called  the  piece-price  plan. 
The  public  account  system  had  been  described;  that  is 
where  the  state  purchases  the  machinery  and  raw  materials 
and  employs  foremen  and  manufacturers  and  sells  goods. 
The  contract  system  is  where  the  contractor  hires  the 
time  of  the  men  by  the  day.  The  disciplinary  part  is 
intrusted  to  the  officers  of  the  state,  but  the  contractor 
introduces  his  own  foreman.  The  piece-price  plan  was 
introduced  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  as  substitute 
for  both,  answering  the  objections  of  the  labor  unions  as 
to  the  contract  system,  and  saving  the  state  from  furnish- 
ing large  capital.  Under  the  piece-price  plan  a  contract 
is  made  to  take  the  output  of  a  hundred  or  five  hundred 
men,  whatever  the  number.  They  furnish  the  machinery, 
though  the  state  may  furnish  the  power.  They  sometimes 
furnish  instructors,  dependent  on  the  industry.  They  have 
no  interest  whatever  in  the  quantity  of  work  done  by  the 
prisoners.  That  obviates  the  great  objection  of  raising 
capital  and  overworking  the  prisoners, — though  I  have 
never  known  that  to  be  done.  In  New  Jersey  and  in 
some  other  states  the  management  has  been  able  to  make 
a  success  of  this. 

But  the  real  use  of  labor,  and  of  discipline,  and  of 
education,  is  reformatory.  Everything  should  tend  in  that 
direction,  from  the  day  a  man  enters  the  prison.  Reform- 
ative labor  must  be  instructive;  contract  labor  cannot  be. 
We  have  thirty-four  mechanical  trades.  Each  man,  on  ad- 
mission, is  assigned  to  a  trade  which  he  ought  to  have 
learned  before.  Had  he  learned  such  a  trade  it  would 
probably  have  saved  him  from  imprisonment.  The  assign- 
ment is  arbitrary;  having  never  thought  about  work  they 
have  no  knowledge  of  it  and  no  idea  what  they  would  like, 
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so  they  are  assigned  according  to  our  judgment  without  re- 
gard to  choice  on  their  part.  I  think  the  time  is  to  come 
when  the  state  will  recognize  and  consent  to  maintain 
prisons,  just  as  they  consent  to  maintain  the  inmates  of 
asylums  and  other  unproductive  institutions  for  the  depen- 
dent and  dangerous  classes.  Incidental  earnings  may  be 
secured,  but  we  have  got  over  the  old  business  of  trying  to 
earn  any  considerable  part  of  our  support.  It  is  a  bondage 
under  which  I  was  for  many  years  and  I  am  very  thankful 
to  be  rid  of  it.  It  is  incongruous,  the  teaching  men  trades 
in  connection  with  production. 

Question: — Has  there  been  any  systematic  training  in- 
regard  to  patriotism  among  prisoners? 

Mr.  Brockway: — The  motive  which  we  have  found 
necessary  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  prisoner,  to  induce  him 
to  exercise  his  choice  and  will  and  to  fall  in  with  the  pro- 
cess mapped  out  for  him,  is  that  of  self-interest. 

Question: — Does  your  military  discipline  develope  a 
patriotic  spirit? 

Mr.  Brockway: — When  you  say  patriotism  you  mean 
love  of  the  general  government.  We  have  a  course  in  civil 
government,  a  course  in  economics,  a  course  in  practical 
ethics,  that  take  up  the  question  of  obedience  to  law.  The 
question  was  up  two  weeks  ago  in  the  ethical  class, 
"Where  a  man's  conscience  moves  him  to  do  something 
contrary  to  the  law  of  the  state  in  which  he  lives,  which 
shall  he  obey?"  The  illustration  was  given:  if  one  believes 
in  faith  cure  conscientiously,  and  has  a  sick  child,  and  feels 
that  it  is  morally  wrong  to  interfere  with  divine  providence 
by  employing  a  physician,  and  the  law  of  the  state  makes 
it  a  crime  to  neglect  a  child,  what  shall  he  do?  Questions 
of  that  kind  come  up  constantly. 

Question: — It  has  occurred  to  me,  in  reading  on  econo- 
mical questions,  that  there  has  been  a  neglect  to  appeal  to 
humanity  on  the  line  of  the  world's  welfare.  Is  there  any- 
thing like  a  sociological  attempt  to  reduce  the  selfishness 
and  to  broaden  out  the  men  ? 
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Mr.  Brockway: — Those  methods  are  occasional;  they 
come  in  with  other  things,  and  we  do  not  rely  on  them 
mainly.  We  find  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  very  foundation 
of  things.  Take  the  discipline;  it  must  be  minute.  The 
new  activities  must  be  forced  until  new  habits  are  created. 
We  begin  away  down  there.  But  we  have  the  best  lectures, 
the  best  public  addresses,  the  best  musical  entertainments, 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  aesthetic  side  of  the  men.  All 
these  things  are  poured  over  the  whole  crowd  the  whole 
time.  But  the  great  work  is  this  individual  work  that  I 
have  been  trying  to  describe.  I  do  not  think  the  convicts 
of  this  country  are  very  patriotic,  but  I  think  if  the 
country  was  in  trouble  they  would  be  glad  to  enlist  and 
go  to  the  front.  One  of  the  delegates  spoke  this  morning 
of  the  matter  of  discipline,  as  to  whether  corporal  punish- 
ment was  used  in  prisons  in  the  East,  and  what  was  the 
effect  on  the  discipline  of  prisons.  It  is  a  repulsive  subject. 
Where  corporal  punishment  is  not  excessive  it  is  found  to 
be  most  effective  and  inflicts  the  least  injury.  Only  two 
or  three  things  can  be  done.  There  is,  first,  the  solitary 
cell :  I  have  not  used  a  dark  cell  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
I  do  not  consider  there  is  much  gained  from  starvation. 
You  must  choose  between  the  different  means.  I  am  opposed 
to  the  dark  cell,  and  to  the  long  continued  seclusion  in  a 
light  cell  with  diminished  food.  I  am  opposed  to  it  for  the 
reason  that  it  contributes  to  the  physical  degeneration 
which  is  already  there.  Dr.  Flint  took  the  same  view.  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Cassidy  that  no  rule  can  be  laid  down.  The 
legislature  need  not  make  prohibitions.  Competent  and 
suitable  men  should  be  appointed  in  charge  of  prisoners, 
and  they  should  be  thoroughly  supervised,  and  if  found 
wanting,  removed.  I  think  there  is  an  erroneous  impression 
as  to  the  character  of  the  men  in  charge  of  the  prisons  of 
this  country;  I  believe  that  they  are  men  of  self  control 
and  humanity  and  I  consider  it  safe  to  leave  the  disciplinary 
method  in  the  hands  of  the  wardens  of  the  prisons  of  the 
United  States. 
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Question : — Do  you  make  any  difference  in  the  food 
of  the  three  grades? 

Mr.  Brockway  : — Yes,  a  slight  difference.  The  lowest 
have  the  same  constituents  of  food,  except  tea  and  coffee. 
They  have  a  regularly  measured-out  ration  of  meat  and 
vegetables  and  all  the  additional  food  they  require,  with 
bread.  The  intermediate  grade  have  tea  and  coffee,  and 
substantially  the  same  diet  as  the  others.  The  highest  grade 
have  meals  at  table.  They  have  some  preserves  or  sauce, 
and  can  satisfy  their  appetities  with  any  of  the  foods  served. 
I  think  it  is  well  to  keep  up  some  difference  between  the 
grades,  but  the  grand  difference  is  made  up  of  various  trifling 
things. 

Queston  : — Do  you  allow  friends  to  send  anything  to 
the  convicts  in  the  way  of  food  ? 

Mr.  Brockway  : — No.  The  only  thing  we  allow  is  a 
strip  of  carpet  on  the  stone  floor  in  the  winter,  and  photo- 
graphs of  adult  males  of  the  family.  No  toilet  articles,  no 
fancy  things,  no  correspondence  with  any  of  the  acquaint- 
ances excepting  their  immediate  family  relatives, — the  object 
being  to  make  them  feel  that  they  are  not  at  home. 
During  the  last  six  months  before  a  man  is  paroled,  he  is 
allowed  more  liberty  in  that  regard.  I  do  not  approve  of 
the  cartloads  of  stuff  sent  into  prisons  and  distributed 
among  them. 

Question  : — We  have  had  before  the  people  of  Colorado 
the  question  of  the  indeterminate  sentence.  Is  it  your  con- 
viction that  this  is  growing  so  that  it  is  safe  to  recommend 
it  to  the  legislature  here? 

Mr.  Brockway : — I  certainly  would.  It  is  the  very 
basis  of  a  reformatory  system.  As  General  Brinkerhoff 
said,  a  reformatory  wave  is  sweeping  over  the  country, 
and  it  is  based  on  the  indeterminate  sentence.  Since  1876, 
great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  modification  of  laws 
in  that  direction.  The  general  statutes  of  New  York  have 
been  changed  so  that  it  is  permissive  to  send  all  prisoners 
on  the  indeterminate  sentence.  A  prisoner  cannot  be 
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detained  longer  than  the  maximum  term.  They  have  not 
done  very  much  about  it  yet  in  the  penitentiaries,  because 
the  prisoners  are  not  ready.  Massachusetts  has  a  very 
good  law  this  year  and  they  have  a  very  fine  reformatory. 
The  state  of  Connecticut  has  passed  the  most  remarkable 
law  I  ever  read,  embodying  the  indeterminate  sentence. 
Pennsylvania  has  it.  Ohio  has  a  reformatory  in  operation, 
and  so  have  Michigan  and  Minnesota. 

Question : —  Is  it  your  rule  that  paroled  prisoners 
report  evey  month  ? 

Mr.  Brockway : — Yes,  and  the  prisoners  are  sent  out 
always  .to  an  employer  who  knows  their  history.  They 
are  sent  to  follow  the  trade  that  they  have  been  taught  in 
the  reformatory. 

Question  : — Are  there  not  a  great '  many  who  fail  to 
report  ? 

Mr.  Brockway : — Not  a  great  many.  Twenty  per  cent, 
of  the  men  we  send  out  we  judge  have  gone  wrong. 
When  we  fail  to  hear  from  them,  or  cannot  find  them,  we 
put  it  down  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Lytle : — In  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  we  have  a 
good  many  men  from  Elmira. 

Mr.  Wolfer : —  Will  you  tell  us  the  result  of  the 
gymnasium  ? 

Mr.  Brockway  : — I  will  ask  Dr.  Wey  to  answer  that 
question.  (See  Dr.  Wey's  talk). 

Question: — Do  you  make  any  distinction  between  the 
beds? 

Mr.  Brockway: — We  use  one  bed,  and  that  is  a  very 
primitive  one,  oat  straw  in  a  tick,  changed  often.  The 
upper  grade  men  get  a  spring  instead  of  an  iron  bed. 

Question: — What  distinctive  features  are  recognized  in 
a  prisoner  to  make  him  qualified  to  assist  the  management 
in  the  maintenance  of  proper  order  in  an  institution? 

Mr.  Brockway: — Until  this  year  the  officers  of  our 
regiment  of  a  thousand  men,  except  the  colonel,  were 
prisoners,  and  frequently  all  the  officers  at  dress-parade  were 
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prisoners.  They  are  selected  for  obvious  reasons.  They 
must,  of  course,  be  men  of  the  first  grade.  Occasionally, 
we  employ  men  as  clerks;  we  have  some  vahiable  men 
about  the  institution  who  were  once  prisoners.  We  have 
one  to  whom  we  are  paying  $2,000  a  year,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  outside  business  when  I  am  away.  It  is 
doubtful  policy  to  employ  prisoners  very  generally,  in  or 
about  an  institution,  but  in  a  reformatory  there  are  except- 
ional cases  where  it  is  serviceable  both  ways. 

Dr.  WEY.  Th  e  first  experiment  with  the  gymnasium 
began  in  1888.  At  that  time  I  took  a  certain  class  of  men 
who,  before  that,  had  been  among  the  refractory  men  in 
work  and  at  school.  I  began  by  bathing  them  every  day. 
I  also  made  an  experiment  in  regard  to  food.  I  also 
placed  the  men  under  the  care  of  a  trainer  that  we 
happened  to  have  with  us.  I  carried  on  that  experiment 
for  six  months.  The  men  were  washed,  rubbed,  groomed, 
exercised,  and  sent  to  school.  The  plan  began  in  the 
morning ;  the  men  had  breakfast,  then  they  went  through 
their  exercises,  gymnastics  with  dumb-bells  (not  exceeding 
two  pounds)  and  Indian  clubs,  and  other  exercises.  After 
that  they  went  to  the  bath  room,  where  they  had  what  met  the 
requirements  of  an  ordinary  Turkish  bath.  The  were  sub- 
jected to  a  temperature  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  degrees, 
and  after  that  received  a  shower,  then'  were  placed  on  a 
slab  and  rubbed  down.  About  an  hour  before  dinner  they 
had  a  nap.  After  dinner  they  went  to  school.  The 
experiment  was  continued  for  six  months,  with  twelve  men, 
who  were  then  turned  loose  into  the  population  under  the 
same  conditions  and  circumstances  that  they  had  previously 
been  in  and  which  they  had  been  unable  to  meet.  It  was 
found  that,  when  left  to  their  resources,  they  met,  with  but 
one  exception,  the  requirements  of  the  school,  and  progressed 
from  grade  to  grade.  Most  of  them  had  been  in  the  third 
grade,  but  they  made  their  grades,  and  were  afterwards 
released  on  parole.  Our  experiment  was  continued  upon 
a  larger  scale  until  a  number  of  years  ago,  the  gymnasium 
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was  built.  Men  came  in  with  physical  deterioration,  and 
they  are  put  into  the  gymnasium,  where  we  have  a 
course  of  three  months.  If  they  fail  to  meet  the  requirements, 
they  are  kept  there  longer,  half  a  day  at  a  time.  We  have 
a  running  track  and  a  certain  amount  of  games,  basket 
ball  and  foot  ball,  and  things  of  that  description.  The 
gymnasium  is  also  run  in  connection  with  the  hospital. 
Many  men  who  would  have  to  go  to  the  hospital  are  put 
into  the  gymnasium  a  part  of  the  day.  By  preventive 
measures  they  are  thus  kept  from  the  hospital.  The 
hospital  is  about  as  bad  a  place  as  a  prisoner  can  get  into, 
the  idleness  and  the  chances  for  conversation  in  a  short  time 
are  demoralizing. 

Joseph  P.  Byers,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  State 
Charities  of  Ohio,  presented  the  following  resolutions  : 

Resolved ;  That  the  National  Prison  Association  of 
the  United  States  has  been  unusually  fortunate  in  having 
been  accorded  the  privilege  of  holding  its  sessions  of  1895 
in  Denver,  this  city  of  the  skies  and  gateway  to  the 
mountains. 

That  the  sessions  of  the  Association  have  been  in 
every  way  pleasant  and  profitable. 

That  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Congress  are  due  and 
are  hereby  extended  to  the  local  committee  of  generous 
and  intelligent  citizens  whose  efforts  have  been  exerted  to 
secure  the  comfort  and  entertainment  of  the  delegates  and 
the  success  of  the  meetings. 

That  our  thanks  are  due  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  the  delightful  excursion  provided  by  its  members  to 
the  Congress  through  the  splendid  streets  and  suburbs  of 
Denver. 

Also  to  the  officers  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  and 
Unity  churches  for  the  excellent  provisions  made  for  the 
various  sessions  of  the  Congress. 

Also  to  the  Superintendent  and  the  officers  of  the 
State  Industrial  School  at  Golden  for  the  opportunity  to 
visit  that  well  conducted  institution  and  the  generous 
entertainment  there  extended  to  the  delegates. 
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Also  to  the  daily  press  of  the  city  our  gratitude  is 
hereby  warmly  expressed  for  their  full  and  accurate 
reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress. 

We  desire  also  to  thank  the  various  railway  traffic 
associations  for  their  courtesies. 

Mr.  Hart.  We  have  come  to  the  close  of  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  meetings  I  have  ever  attended,  I  have 
never  attended  one  where  the  discussions  were  more  inter- 
esting or  practical  than  at  this  meeting.  I  think  we  should 
like  to  hear  a  few  words  from  Senator  Tips  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Tips.  This  is  my  first  meeting  but  I  think  I 
shall  come  again.  I  have  heard  and  learned  more  in  re- 
gard to  prison  management  than  ever  before  in  my  life, 
although  I  have  been  connected  with  state  prisons  as  a 
member  of  the  penitentiary  board  for  eight  years.  I  take 
a  deep  interest  in  the  work. 

Governor  Brush  thanked  the  Association  for  meeting 
in  Colorado. 

Warden  Cassidy.  Before  we  part  I  would  like  to  say 
a  few  words  to  the  wardens,  for  we  may  possibly  not 
meet  again.  I  have  been  much  gratified  with  the  general 
appearance  and  manly  deportment  of  the  wardens  of  the 
United  States.  They  will  compare  favorably  with  any 
part  of  the  service  anywhere  in  this  country.  There  are 
essentials  in  the  management  of  prisons  that  are  very  im- 
portant, and  are  not  generally  understood.  The  first  is  a 
proper  organization  of  the  prisons.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant features  in  the  conduct  of  a  prison  is  supervision. 
It  covers  the  whole  ground.  The  last  and  most  important 
thing  is  that  the  head  of  institutions  should  take  nothing 
for  granted.  The  general  impression  of  the  community  as 
to  prison  wardens  is  that  they  are  hardened  through  the 
usage  of  associating  with  criminals,  that  they  are  brutal 
and  not  desirable  men  to  know  outside  of  a  piison.  That 
is  not  true.  Their  management  of  prisons  generally  is 
even-handed  justice. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Durment  of    Minnesota,    said    that   he    was 
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very  glad  he  had  come  to  the  meeting.  Its  interest  had 
exceeded  his  expections.  He  expressed  great  gratitude  to 
the  people  of  Denver  for  the  hospitality  they  had  exercised. 

Mr.  Bradshaw,  also  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  Con- 
gress to  the  people  of  Denver,  and  his  appreciation  of 
the  meeting. 

The  chairman  of  the  local  committee  responded  in  a 
few  words  in  which  he  gave  credit  to  Mr.  Appel  and  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  for  helping  to  make  the 
meeting  a  success  in  Denver. 

M.  Appel  followed  in  a  brief  speech. 

Mr.  Milligan  asked  if  the  Congress  could  not  hear  a 
few  words  from  Dr.  Love. 

Dr.  Love.  I  was  just  thinking  that  there  was  one 
promise  which  the  delegates  made  at  the  Congress  at  St. 
Paul,  and  wondering  whether  it  had  been  fully  carried  out. 
I  believe  we  said  we  would  welcome  you  with  open  arms. 
I  am  sure  this  Congress  will  prove  of  great  benefit  to  our 
state.  No  state  could  need  it  more  than  ours.  I  believe 
it  will  bear  fruit  in  the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature. 
We  are  very  glad  you  came. 

Judge  Hayt  again  thanked  the  Congress  for  coming  to 
Denver,  assuring  then  that  the  results  of  the  meeting 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Hart  called  on  Mr.  John  H.  Gabriel,  secretary  of 
the  state  board. 

Mr.  Gabriel  assured  the  delegates  to  the  Conference 
that  they  had  not  only  done  good  to  the  state  but  they 
had  done  much  good  as  individuals  to  individuals.  The 
Congress  had  been  not  only  a  source  of  pleasure  but  of 
the  greatest  benefit  to  all  the  younger  workers. 

Warden  Cassidy  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
wardens  and  Prison  Association  had  lost  by  death  one  of 
the  most  important  wardens  of  the  country  since  the  last 
meeting,  Warden  Durstan. 

After  a  few  words  by  Professor  Brewer,  the  resolutions 
of  thanks  were  unanimously  adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

Adjourned  at  10:30  P.  M. 
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Through  the  kindness  of  Hon.  M.  J.  Cassidy,  warden 
of  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  it  has 
been  made  possible  to  present  the  excellent  steel  engraving 
and  the  subjoined  sketch  of  the  long  and  brilliant  service 
of  the  Hon.  Richard  Vaux. 

3n  Qtletnoriam. 


Hon.  Richard  Vaux,  died  on  the  22nd  day  of  March, 
1895,  from  a  cold  contracted  at  a  meeting  with  the  committee 
on  appropriations  of  the  senate  and  house  representives  of 
Pennsylvania  at  the  Penitentiary. 

Mr.  Vaux  was  first  appointed  as  inspector  of  the 
institution  January  jth,  1842,  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  re-appointed  again  and  again  by  the 
same  body  until  1873,  after  which  time  he  was  repeatedly- 
appointed  by  the  governors  of  the  state.  The  date  of  his 
last  commission  was  January  i8th,  1895,  and  was  issued  by 
Governor  Gen.  Daniel  H.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Vaux  was  in  continuous  service  as  an  inspector 
for  fifty-three  years,  two  months  and  fifteen  days,  was 
Secretary  of  the  board  for  nine  years  and  was  its  President 
for  over  forty-three  years.  He  was  President  of  the 
board  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

It  was  a  high  tribute  to  Mr.  Vaux  that  he  was  kept 
continually  in  service  for  so  long  a  time  and  it  was  bene- 
ficial to  the  penitentiary.  Any  one  visiting  the  institution 
is  easily  convinced  that  as  a  prison  it  does  not  have  its 
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equal.  Its  present  condition  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  managed  on  the  same  lines  for  so 
many  years.  Its  methods  have  been  confirmed  by  experience 
and  can  safely  be  relied  upon  to  produce  the  best  possible 
results. 

The  life  work  of  Mr.  Vaux  is  without  parallel  in 
penology,  for  it  can  be  truly  said  that  the  oversight  and 
care  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  and  of  its  inmates  was 
his  distinctive  life  work.  He  was  an  authority  on  penology, 
not  only  in  Pennsylvania,  but  in  Europe.  That  in  which 
the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary  was  different  at  first  from 
any  other  institution  is  known  in  criminology  as  the 
Pennsylvania  system,  and  was  the  outcome  of  the  best 
thought  of  the  Quaker  element  in  Philadelphia,  headed  by 
Robert  Vaux,  the  father  of  Richard  Vaux.  For  many 
years  it  was  denounced  as  cruel  and  barbarous,  tending  to 
melancholia  and  insanity.  Time  has  refuted  all  such  asser- 
tions, and  now  the  solitary  system  as  practiced  in  this  in- 
stitution is  commended  everywhere,  and  is  being  copied 
and  put  into  practice  in  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States  and  in  many  cities  in  Europe. 

The  separation  of  prisoners  into  individual  cells  in 
which  they  wrork,  as  distinguished  from  the  congregate 
in  work  shops,  is  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  system.  Mr. 
Vaux  was  the  exponent  of  the  system,  and  the  Eastern 
State  Penitentiary  will  never  be  mentioned  or  remembered 
without  associating  his  name  with  it.  He  has  stamped  it 
with  his  own  individuality  and  characteristics.  To  serve 
continuously  for  fifty-three  years  for  the  good  and  uplift- 
ing of  unfortunate  human  beings,  and  that  without  pay, 
reward,  or  advantage,  is  such  a  noble  self-sacrifice  as 
should  enshrine  the  name  and  memory  of  Mr.  Vaux  as  a 
great  benefactor  of  his  race. 
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LEGISLATION     RELATING    TO    CRIME    AND    CRIMINALS,    WITH 

A    VIEW   TO    PREVENTION   AND    THE    REFORMATION 

OF   CONVICTS. 

A  Paper  Before  the  International  Prison  Congress,  held  in  Paris,  France, 

in  June,   1895, 

BY   C.    H.    REEVE  OF  PLYMOUTH,    IND. 

A  consideration  of  the  subject  of  Penal  Legislation — 
so  called — must,  necessarily,  be  with  a  view  to  the  preven- 
tion of  criminal  acts,  and  the  reformation  of  criminals. 
Within  the  limits  of  time  allowable  here,  any  presentation 
of  views  must  be  brief  and  incomplete,  and  rather  a 
statement  of  conclusions  than  a  presentation  of  facts  with 
argument;  assuming  that  the  hearer  or  reader  knows  the 
facts  and  will  supply  the  argument.  But  few,  even 
including  some  of  those  selected  to  make  the  laws,  have 
thought  seriously  upon  the  subject,  much  less  made  a 
study  of  it;  and  of  those  who  have  given  it  attention 
many  have  been  confined  to  one  or  a  few  phases  of 
it.  The  numbers  who  have  sought  to  cover  the  field  of 
criminology  are  very  few.  It  can  be  said  that  there  is  no 
general  public  opinion  on  the  subject;  and  the  only  hope 
for  the  creation  of  one  lies  in  the  labors  of  the  national 
and  international  congresses,  with  the  aid  of  the  press — 
stimulated  and  furnished  with  matter  by  philanthropic 
members  of  those  organizations.  So  many  factors  are 
involved  in  the  subject  that  in  a  single  paper  we  can  only 
touch  upon  one  here  and  there.  The  words,  "penal  legis- 
lation" should  be  abandoned  and  the  words  "legislation 
relating  to  crime"  be  substituted.  The  punitive  features 
should  disappear,  for  in  practice  they  are  only  vindictive; 
and  to  say  "vindictive  legislation"  would  be  more  nearly 
true. 
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The  main  difficulty  in  making  a  truthful  presentation 
of  the  subject  lies  in  the  views  heretofore  entirely,  and 
now  largely,  entertained;  not  alone  by  the  intelligent 
portion  of  the  public  but  by  a  majority  of  the  reformers 
themselves.  Crime  and  immorality  have  been  confounded. 
Both  have  been  regarded  as  the  premeditated  voluntary 
acts  of  persons  with  vicious  motives,  motives  that  are 
subject  to  control,  yet  purposely  controlled  for  vicious 
gratification.  Punishment  by  the  state  by  bodily  inflic- 
tions on  offenders  has  been  regarded  as  the  remedy  to 
prevent  repetition  and  to  deter  other  offenders.  In  the 
light  of  truth  as  disclosed  by  modern  scientific  investiga- 
tion, it  should  be  clear  to  the  thinking  mind  that  such 
views  are  erroneous,  lead  to  confusion,  to  fallacious 
reasoning,  and  to  impractical  conclusions. 

In  strictness  of  language  and  in  actual  fact,  no  acts 
are  crimes  unless  they  are  declared  to  be  so  by  the  law, 
and  forbidden  as  such;  whether  that  law  be  the  enactment 
of  a  legislative  assembly  or  the  decree  of  an  autocratic 
ruler.  Such  law,  made  by  the  law-making  power,  may  be 
based  on  the  general  moral  code,  or  on  the  local  standard 
of  ethics,  or  without  regard  to  either.  The  intentional 
commission  of  an  act  so  forbidden  will  be  a  crime,  and  no 
other  act  will  be  crime  within  the  jurisdiction  governed 
by  the  law.  That  law  erects  a  standard  of  right  and 
wrong  and  it  will  remain  a  standard  as  long  as  the  law 
remains.  Change  in  the  law  will  change  the  standard. 
These  are  the  only  permanent  standards  of  right  and 
wrong  in  fact.  All  others  are  temporary  and  arbitrary, 
the  ethical  views  of  individuals  and  associations,  appealing 
to  the  individual  judgment  or  (so  called)  conscience, 
varying  with  locality  and  environment,  changing  with 
increase  of  knowledge,  with  changed  conditions  and  change 
in  individual  opinions.  These  cannot  be  regarded  in 
penal  legislation.  Whenever  a  concensus  of  ethical  opinion 
becomes  crystalized  into  a  law,  it  becomes  a  standard,  and 
as  such  makes  criminal  any  act  it  forbids  as  crime,  and 
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with  these  alone  we  are  concerned  when  considering  the 
subjects  of  crime  and  criminals.  The  same  rule  applies  to 
misdemeanors,  but  these  are  not  crimes,  though  offences 
of  lesser  degree  forbidden  by  law,  and  affected  colaterally 
by  the  measure  adopted  in  relation  to  crime  and  criminals. 

The  proposition  to  provide  a  penalty  in  a  law  declar- 
ing an  act  a  crime,  and  subjecting  an  offender  to  it,  with 
a  view  to  either  prevent  criminal  acts  or  to  reform  hin^ 
is  a  fallacy.  It  only  has  the  effect  of  a  proposition  and 
not  that  of  a  principle.  Punishment  by  the  state  by  the 
infliction  of  bodily  or  mental  suffering,  or  both,  under  a 
determinate  sentence,  is  simply  vengeance  on  the  offender 
and  is  rather  a  barrier  to  reform  than  an  incentive.  The 
offender  knows  that  a  day  is  coming  when  he  can  demand 
a  release  without  regard  to  his  intentions  when  outside. 
Turning  him  loose  unreformed  at  the  end  of  punishment 
makes  the  state  an  accessory  before  the  fact  to  every 
crime  he  may  commit. 

Criminal  acts  are  a  result  of  mal-adjustment,  either 
permanent  or  temporary,  producing  or  permitting  of 
impulses  that  would  not  appear  otherwise.  The  individual 
is  mal-adjusted  in  his  mental  organism,  and  it  may  be 
physically  as  well.  Such  want  of  adjustment  necessarily 
brings  mal-adjustment  of  the  individual  to  society  and  the 
law.  Or,  he  may  be  only  in  mal-adjustment  of  the 
time  with  his  environment ;  and  from  weakness  of  will  or 
force  of  circumstances  yields  to  an  impulse  to  commit  a 
criminal  act.  Whether  the  motive  to  the  act  be  vicious 
or  not,  in  all  cases  of  an  intention  to  commit  it,  it  is 
criminal  if  the  act  is  made  crime  by  law. 

(The  Year  Book  of  the  Elmira  Reformatory  for  the 
year  ending  September,  1894,  gives  for  1339  inmates 
between  sixteen  and  thirty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
entry,  78.8  per  cent,  as  having  practically  no  susceptibility 
to  moral  impressions,  and  73.3  per  cent,  as  having 
practically  no  moral  sense;  not  even  such  as  shown  under 
examination,  either  filial  affection,  sense  of  shame,  or  of 
personal  loss.) 
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In  declaring  what  acts  shall  be  crime,  penal  legisla- 
tion must  take  into  consideration  this  fact  of  mal-adjust- 
ment.  In  doing  that  it  comes  to  the  true  foundation  of 
such  legislation,  which  is,  the  scientific  relation  between 
the  individual  and  the  government.  The  sole  duty  of  the 
government  is,  to  maintain  public  ofder  and  administer 
justice;  thus  affording  individual  and  communal  protection 
giving  to  each  and  all  the  broadest  liberty  consistent  with 
these  ends.  The  extent  of  this  liberty  will  depend  upon 
the  conditions  and  environment  of  each  government. 

Natural  law  makes  an  implied  contract  between  the 
individual  and  the  government  under  which  he  consents  to 
live,  to  the  effect  that,  the  individual  will  observe  the  law 
made  by  government  for  the  preservation  of  order  and  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  that  the  government  will 
make  and  execute  such  laws  as  will  tend  to  that  end. 
Individuals  aggregated  into  communities,  societies,  etc.,  are 
obligated  in  the  same  way  in  the  exercise  of  the  liberties 
allowed  them  as  such  under  the  laws.  In  this,  govern- 
ment is  obligated  to  protect  the  orderly  against  the  dis- 
orderly, and  to  remove  the  causes  of  disorder  where  they 
are  known,  as  far  as  it  may  be  possible. 

The  disturbance  of  order  by  individuals  in  the  com- 
mission of  criminal  acts,  requires  the  government  to  remove 
them  from  society  and  to  so  isolate  them,  that  they  will  be 
harmless.  The  criminal  act  being  a  result  of  mal -adjust- 
ment in  the  criminal,  evolves  a  new  subject  to  be  con- 
sidered among  the  factors  entering  into  the  administration 
of  justice.  As  a  rule,  the  criminal  comes  into  the  world 
as  a  result  of  marriage.  Marriage  is  a  legal  institution, 
provided  for,  permitted,  and  regulated  by  law.  Without 
legal  sanction  there  is  no  legal  marriage.  Government  can 
attach  such  conditions  to  its  consent  to  marriage  in  the 
laws  relating  to  it  as  it  may  deem  proper,  and  under  its 
implied  contract  with  the  individual  it  is  its  duty  to  fix 
such  conditions  as  will  tend  to  effect  justice.  All  claims 
of  the  individual  to  liberty  must  be  subordinate  to  the 
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claims  of  justice,  and  to  the  necessity  for  protection  against 
the  indiscriminate  procreation  of  degenerate  and  deformed 
offspring.  It  is  not  justice  to  permit  marriage  between 
persons  unfit  for  that  relation.  It  is  not  protection  to  the 
public  or  to  individuals  to  permit  of  such  relation  between 
those  who  must  procreate  diseased,  or  deformed,  or  defective, 
or  mal-adjusted  organisms  in  the  offspring  of  marriage.  If, 
under  the  law's  sanction,  marriage  results  in  mal-adjusted 
offspring  which  is  an  element  of  disorder,  in  strict  justice 
that  offspring  should  be  a  ward  of  the  state;  to  be  taken 
into  its  custody  and  care  and  held  there  for  three  purposes: 
(i.)  safety  to  society  and  to  the  ward;  (2.)  to  be  put 
into  adjustment  if  it  can  be  done;  (3.)  if  it  is  unreformable 
to  keep  it  in  safety,  make  it  useful  and  prevent  any  trans- 
mission of  its  criminal  diathesis.  This  should  be  done  also 
with  other  defective  children,  and  dependent  children,  who 
may  breed  vicious  offspring. 

In  proceedings  for  keeping  offenders  in  custody,  the 
law  must  provide  places,  keepers,  employment,  discipline, 
and  skilled  means  to  be  used  in  striving  to  bring  the  in- 
dividuals into  adjustment.  In  this  there  must  be  more  or 
less  infliction  of  bodily  and  mental  suffering,  and  it  oper- 
ates as  punishment;  but  it  should  be  as  a  result  and  not  a 
design.  Punishment  proper  comes  in  as  a  part  of  the 
means  for  enforcing  discipline  in  the  prisons.  It  is  effectual 
only  as  it  is  palpably  near  and  certain  and  where  escape 
from  it  is  not  possible  only  by  obedience  to  requirements. 
It  is  not  palpably  near  and  certain  to  those  outside,  and 
fear  or  dread  of  it  cannot  be  depended  on  to  prevent  offences. 

Science  and  philosophy  will  demonstrate  that,  safety 
and  justice  in  relation  to  would-be  criminals  lies  wholly  in 
conditional  liberty.  That  observance  of  order  and  obedience 
to  law  must  be  a  condition  precedent,  to  be  performed  by 
the  individual  if  he  is  to  have  personal  liberty  and  be  left 
at  large.  If  he  violates  the  condition  intentionally  his  act 
should  operate  to  revoke  his  right  to  liberty  and  the  law 
should  at  once  arrest  and  imprison  him,  and  put  him  un- 
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der  discipline  and  at  labor.  The  first,  because  he  is  a 
dangerous  and  disturbing  element,  the  last,  as  part  of  the 
means  to  effect  adjustment  in  him  and  make  him  earn  a 
part  of  the  expense  he  causes.  He  should  have  no  definite 
period  to  look  forward  to  when  release  will  come.  In  effect, 
he  should  be  regarded  outside  as  civilly  dead.  Having 
broken  the  contract  with  government,  his  career  should  be 
ended  unless  he  can  be  so  brought  into  adjustment  as  to 
keep  the  contract  on  his  part.  If,  and  when,  that  becomes 
apparent,  he  should  be  civilly  resurrected;  government  should 
renew  the  contract  with  him  and  give  him  another  chance 
to  perform  it.  The  conditional  right  to  liberty  should  again 
attach  to  him,  to  be  forfeited  again  on  breach  of  the  con- 
dition. If  adjustment  cannot  be  made  in  him,  he  should 
remain  civilly  dead,  be  kept  in  safety  as  an  element  menac- 
ing to  order  and  justice,  and  dangerous  to  the  public  wel- 
fare if  at  large. 

The  prison  as  a  place  of  detention,  in  one  of  their 
divisions  should  be  in  the  nature  of  an  industrial  school 
and  hospital.  Their  location  should  contemplate  a  world 
by  itself,  with  all  that  is  necessary  to  maintain  life,  health, 
order,  industry,  discipline,  and  morals,  governed  by  force; 
the  inhabitants  in  which  can  escape  from  it  only  by  death, 
or  the  acquisition  of  such  mental  and  moral  perception 
and  will  power,  as  will  enable  and  induce  them  to  live  in 
the  world  outside  in  obedience  to  law  and  subservient  to 
order.  Every  individual  in  it  will  be  an  organism  out  of 
harmonious  adjustment,  lacking  moral  perception  or  moral 
will — and  it  will  be  entirely  immaterial  what  the  kind  and 
character  of  the  defect  may  be.  So  long  as  he  remains  in 
that  condition  he  should  remain  in  the  prison.  Arrange- 
ments should  be  made  for  the  classification  of  inmates,  such 
as  would  be  safest  and  best,  depending  on  physical  and 
mental  conditions.  There  should  be  first — the  receiving 
prison  and  reformatory — in  which  the  convict  is  to  be 
developed  until  it  can  be  learned  what  he  is  and  what 
chance  there  is  to  bring  him  into  harmony,  and  so  edu- 
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cate  him  that  he  can  live  outside.  If  he  can  be  reformed 
retain  him  there  until  he  shall  be  reformed. 

There  should  be  next,  an  intermediate  prison,  where 
those  who  are  unreformable  and  not  vicious  should  be  sent, 
kept,  and  made  useful. 

Last,  there  should  be  a  prison  for  the  unreformable 
and  vicious,  where  the  brutal  and  viciously  incorrigible 
should  be  kept  and  be  made  useful. 

In  the  first  prison  means  should  be  provided  to 
develop  any  latent  moral  force  and  perception  that  may  be 
dormant  in  the  prisoner,  whether  it  be  reached  by  increase 
of  knowledge,  with  physical  training,  or  by  appeals  to  any 
emotional  nature  he  may  possess,  the  hopes  and  fears  of  a 
hereafter.  He  may  have  conceptions  of  only  material  things 
and  forces;  or  he  may  tend  to  a  belief  in  the  super-natural: 
to  a  spiritual  conception;  to  hope  and  fear  in  view  of  a 
personal  God.  Whatever  hold  can  be  secured  to  lead  to 
the  establishment  within  him  of  such  perception  and  con- 
ception as  will  enable  him  to  comprehend  his  relations  to 
his  fellows,  to  society  and  to  government,  and  create  in 
him  a  will  to  adapt  himself  to  those  relations,  and  give 
him  the  practical  intelligence  to  make  a  living,  should  be 
used;  and  the  government  should  furnish  all  the  aids  re- 
quired to  accomplish  the  end  desired;  to  determine  if  the 
convict  is  reformable,  and  if  he  is,  to  reform  him.  If  un- 
reformable to  send  him  on  to  one  of  the  other  prisons, 
make  him  useful,  and  put  it  beyond  his  power — if  he 
should  escape — to  transmit  any  of  the  elements  that  tainted 
him,  whether  in  him  they  be  inherited  or  acquired.  All 
ideas  of  humiliation,  degradation  and  disgrace,  should  be 
eliminated  from  the  law.  This  will  come  for  the  vicious 
and  the  incorrigible  in  the  necessary  discipline  and  life 
imprisonment.  It  is  out  of  place  for  those  who  may  be 
raised  to  the  plane  of  moral  perception  and  the  intelligent 
observance  of  order. 

In  all  this  we  have  these  elements  of  prevention  :  (i.) 
The  imprisonment,  removal  and  isolation  of  the  criminal, 
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with  his  example  and  influence,  not  to  return  as  such ; 
with  the  deterrent  force  of  the  knowledge  that  conviction 
of  crime  means  civil  death  to  the  offender,  with  the  certainty 
that  he  will  leave  no  tainted  posterity.  (2.)  The  rem'oval 
of  abnormal  conditions  in  the  reformable  and  the  restoration 
to  liberty  of  an  adjusted  organism  fit  to  have  liberty.  (3.) 
The  removal  of  children  from  influences  that  lead  them  to 
crime.  And  (4.),  such  limitation  on  the  procreation  of 
hereditary  diatheses  as  the  law  can  effect  in  prohibition  of 
marriage  between  those  unfit  to  become  parents. 

This  last  subject  in  its  relation  to  preventive  legislation 
is  of  such  vital  importance,  as  to  justify  if  not  demand 
further  notice  here.  The  law  relating  to  marriage  should 
be  logical  throughout.  There  is  something  akin  to  the 
ludicrous  in  contemplation  of  the  law's  prohibiting  marriage 
between  those  of  near  kin  in  blood,  and  of  persons  under 
certain  years  of  age,  lest  the  offspring  be  deteriorated  and 
defective,  while  it  will  license  others  to  marry  who  can, 
evidently,  procreate  nothing  but  vitiated,  diseased,  and  mal- 
adjusted organisms. 

Properly,  the  first  consideration  in  all  penal  legislation 
is  the  public  safety ;  and  next,  protection  to  individuals. 
In  all  business  and  social  relations  except  marriage, 
government  provides  for  this  safety  and  protection. 
Necessarily,  this  includes  consideration  of  the  offspring  of 
criminals,  and  of  the  degenerate  in  other  respects,  in  the 
view  that  all  penal  legislation  must  contemplate  prevention 
and  reformation.  The  laws  in  their  formulation  should  look 
to  future  as  well  as  to  existing  conditions  ;  to  those  exist- 
ing as  the  law  will  be  likely  to  affect  them  now,  and  as 
the  execution  of  the  law  will  be  likely  to  change  them  as 
a  result  of  its  operation. 

We  cannot  hope  for  prevention  and  reformation  of  a 
permanent  character  if  we  license  conditions  that  permit 
the  continued  procreation  of  physical  and  mental  mal- 
adjusted organisms,  to  fill  the  social  channels ;  and  penal 
legislation  must  cover  the  causes  where  known  as  well  as 
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the  results,  and  aim  to  remove  and  prevent  the  causes  while 
it  tries  to  ameliorate  the  results.  We  could  never  cleanse 
a  sewer  or  purify  the  sewage  by  working  alone  at  the  out- 
let, while  furnishing  the  inlet  with  a  supply  constantly 
increasing  in  quantity  and  impurity. 

Another  thing  to  be  considered  in  penal  legislation  is 
the  code  of  criminal  procedure.  Legislation  should  so 
provide  that  it  will  be  used  solely  as  a  means  for  discovery 
of  the  truth.  Now,  we  have  the  anomaly — at  least  in 
English  speaking  countries — of  the  law  presuming  every 
one  charged  with  crime  to  be  innocent,  and  the  courts 
compelled  to  regard  this  presumption  as  having  the  force 
of  evidence  of  innocenqe,  until  proof  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  is  produced  showing  that  he  is  guilty ;  and  the 
government  prosecutor  is  required  to  exhaust  all  lawful 
means  to  show  guilt.  In  other  words,  government  charges 
one  with  crime  who  it  presumes  is  innocent,  and  assumes 
he  is  guilty  and  proceeds  to  overthrow  its  own  presump- 
tion. No  presumptions  should  arise  only  such  as  arise  out 
of  the  truth  as  the  evidence  may  show  that  to  be.  The 
law  in  criminal  investigations  should  seek  to  disclose  the 
truth,  without  technicalities  or  useless  delays.  Whatever 
tends  to  disclose  the  truth  should  be  admissible.  The 
prosecutor  represents  the  accused  as  a  part  of  the  general 
public  as  he  does  the  other  people  of  the  state ;  and  he 
uwins  his  case"  when  he  discloses  the  truth  if  it  acquits 
the  accused,  as  much  as  he  does  if  it  convicts  him.  The 
aim  of  the  law  being  justice,  the  duty  of  officials  should 
be  to  disclose  the  truth  that  justice  may  be  done.  The 
procedure  should  be  conducted  on  this  basis,  and  not  on 
the  one  of  securing  a  conviction  at  all  hazzards,  if  that 
can  be  done  by  any  means  available. 

In  legislation  relating  to  crimes  and  criminals  there  is 
no  place  for  sentiment.  There  is  room  only  for  fact, 
justice  being  the  culminating  fact.  There  must  first  be 
justice.  Then  there  is  room  for  mercy,  not  before.  After 
there  is  justice  sentiment  may  find  room  to  introduce 
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mercy  that  it  may  "  temper  justice."  The  difficulty  in 
securing  practical  penal  legislation,  has  been  because  senti- 
ment has  been  thrust  into  it,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  make  a 
legal  standard  also  a  moral  one  ;  the  former  based  on  fact, 
the  latter  on  sentiment.  The  law  can  recognize  only  facts. 
Sentiment  can  recognize  facts  and  so  use  fallacies  as  to 
neutralize  the  law  in  dealing  with  facts. 

In  recognizing  the  existence  of  crime  and  its  effects 
on  social  conditions,  if  we  further  recognize  that  the 
criminal  is  one  who  is  mal-adjusted  in  himself  and  to  his 
environment ;  that  reformation  of  him  is  only  possible  by 
going  to  the  level  of  his  perceptions  and  elevating  him  to 
a  level  of  moral  perception,  with  moral  will,  and  until  this 
is  done  he  his  not  fit  to  be  at  large  ;  that  the  vitiated 
should  not  be  allowed  to  transmit  their  taint  to  offspring  ; 
that  under  judicious  legislation  alone  can  criminals  be 
disposed  of  with  justice,  and  protection  be  afforded  to  the 
public  ;  and  that  the  law  aims  at  justice  and  regards  only 
facts ;  we  will  have  the  basis  on  which  to  design  and 
formulate  all  needed  and  practical  legislation,  and  establish 
such  procedure,  prisons,  reformatories  and  institutions,  with 
government  officials  and  employes,  and  administrative 
regulations  for  them,  as  will  effect  restraints,  safety,  and 
all  possible  moral  development  in  convicts  and  suspects. 
Such  as  will  give  complete  isolation  of  the  incorrigible, 
prevention  of  hereditary  transmission,  restoration  to  liberty 
of  such  as  are  fit  to  have  it,  protection  to  the  public,  and 
proper  classification  of  those  restrained  to  secure  the  best 
results ;  while  judicious  enforcement  will  gradually  limit 
and  eradicate  the  causes  that  produce,  and  the  sources  from 
which  the  prison  population  come.  This,  to  the  fullest 
extent  that  fallible  humanity  is  capable  of  dealing  with  its 
own  infirmities. 

The  propositions  laid  down  in  this  paper  will  have 
the  character  and  force  of  principles,  when  carried  into 
practice  in  the  administration  of  government  in  any  nation, 
to  the  extent  which  the  laws  of  the  nation  aim  at  justice. 
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111  other  words,  the  more  the  laws  of  the  nation  tend  to 
accomplish  justice,  the  more  potent  these  propositions  will 
be  as  a  part  of  the  laws  in  limiting  and  preventing  crime, 
and  in  reforming  and  lessening  the  number  of  criminals. 

It  is  clear  that  it  will  take  time  to  accomplish  the 
end  suggested  and  desired ;  but  advanced  thought  is  an 
intellectual  and  moral  pioneer,  as  much  as  the  individual 
explorer  is  in  the  distribution  of  population,  or  the  inventor 
is  on  the  plan  of  material  improvement.  In  time,  the 
forests  and  deserts  entered  by  the  explorer  come  to  farms 
and  gardens  covering  millions  of  acres.  In  time,  automatic 
machines  of  the  inventor  supply  the  place  of  millions  of 
workingmen,  and  produce  miraculous  fabrics  in  place  of  the 
crude  creations  of  manual  labor.  In  time,  mysticism  and 
superstition  have  come  to  be  scientific  demonstration  follow- 
ing the  advanced  thought  of  early  investigators  of  incom- 
prehensible phenomena. 

To  the  common  mind  these  results  were  regardeed  as 
impossible  in  the  case  of  each  pioneer,  as  the  propositions 
I  have  made  have  been,  and  often  now  are,  pronounced  to 
be  impossible  of  accomplishment.  In  less  than  half  a 
century  greater  changes  have  come  in  matters  penological 
under  the  lights  shed  by  advanced  thinkers  in  anatomical, 
pathological,  psychological,  and  anthropological  investigation, 
and  greater  changes  will  rapidly  come  under  the  light  of 
disclosures  to  come  from  the  new  sience  of  phylogene. 

Nations  will  learn  that  the  question  of  cost,  and  the 
false  views  as  to  "  the  liberty  of  the  individual,"  now 
entertained,  will  go  down  before  the  questions  of  public 
safety  and  the  purification  and  preservation  of  a  degenerate 
humanity.  Under  existing  practices  the  public  institutions 
are  crowded,  and  the  world  outside  throngs  with  mon- 
strosities ;  creatures  deformed  and  diseased,  physically  and 
mentally ;  generators  of  crime,  insanity,  idiocy,  pauperism 
and  immorality,  in  creatures  constantly  increasing  in 
numbers  like  themselves.  Physical  force  alone  can  main- 
tain order  under  such  conditions,  and  that  is  inimical  to 
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liberal  and  moral  progress.  But  intelligent  moral  force  can 
so  use  physical  force  as  to  restrain  and  limit  the  numbers 
among  the  vicious  and  disorderly  elements,  in  time ;  and 
judicious  legislation  based  on  facts,  with  sentiment 
eliminated,  can  make  the  moral  force  dominant  and 
general. 

Let  us  begin  now,  in  an  effort  to  abandon 
erroneous  views  and  impractical  methods,  and  legislate 
in  harmony  with  the  natural  laws — the  irresistible  opera- 
tions of  the  energies  that  evolve  from  physical,  social,  and 
political  conditions — and  so  secure  the  operation  of  those 
laws  as  an  invincible  ally. 
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SPECIAL  SESSION  OF  THE  CONGRESS. 

On  the  invitation  of  President  Slocum  and  a  number 
of  the  citizens  of  Colorado  Springs,  a  special  evening 
session  of  the  Congress  was  held  in  the  lecture  hall  of 
the  college  at  Colorado  Springs,  after  a  visit  to  Manitou 
Springs  and  Pike's  Peak.  Major  B.  W.  Lynn  of  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  was  called  to  the  chair. 

The  addresses  of  the  -evening  were  delivered  by 
Messrs.  Z.  R.  Brockway  of  New  York  and  Joseph  F.  Scott 
of  Massachusetts.  The  meeting  was  an  interesting  one 
and  the  close  of  a  very  pleasant  and  profitable  visit  to 
the  great  and  growing  state  of  Colorado  by  the  Congress. 
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STATE     REFORM     SCHOOLS     IN     THE     UNITED 

STATES. 


NAME  OF  INSTITUTION.  LOCATION. 

Arizona. 

Territorial  Reform  School  ................  Flagstaff. 

California. 

Whittier  State  School  ..................  Whittier. 

Preston  School  of  Industry      ................  lone. 

Colorado. 

State  Industrial  School  .............    ......  Golden. 

Connecticut. 

State  Reform  School  ...................  Meridan. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls     ...........    ...  Middletown. 

Delaware. 

Ferris  Industrial  School    .....'  ...........  Wilmington. 

District  of  Columbia. 

Reform  School     ...................  Washington. 

Reform  School  for  Girls    ...............  Washington. 

Illinois. 

State  Reformatory    ....................  Pontiac. 

Indiana. 

Reform  School  for  Boys  .....        .......    ....  Plainfield. 

Reform  School  for  Girls  (and  Women)    ........  Indianapolis. 

Iowa. 

Industrial  School  (Boys)     ..........    .......  Eldora. 

Industrial  School  (Girls)     ..............  Mitchellville. 

Kansas. 

State  Reform  School    ...................  Topeka. 

State  Industrial  School  for  Girls   ...    ...........  Beloit. 


Kentucky. 

Industrial  School  of  Reform 


Louisville. 


Boys'  House  of  Refuge     ...............  New  Orleans. 

Maine. 

State  Reform  School     ................  So.  Portland. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls    .  .  Hallowell. 
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Maryland. 

House  of  Refuge  for  Boys Baltimore. 

Female  House  of  Refuge Baltimore. 

St.  Mary's  Industrial  School Baltimore. 

House  of  Reformation  for  Colored  Boys Cheltenham. 

Industrial  Home  for  Colored  Girls Melvale. 

Ma  ssa  chusetts. 

Lyman  School  for  Boys Westboro. 

State  Industrial  School  for  Girls Lancaster. 

State  Primary  School Monson. 

Michigan. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys Lansing. 

Industrial  Home  for  Girls Adrian. 

Minnesota. 

Minnesota  State  Training  School Redwing. 

Missouri. 

Missouri  Reform  School  for  Boys Boonville. 

State  Industrial  Home  for  Girls Chillicothe. 

Montana. 

Montana  State  Reform  School Miles  City. 

Nebraska. 

Industrfal  School  for  Boys  .    .    . Kearney. 

Girls'  Industrial  School Geneva. 

New  Hampshire. 

State  Industrial  School Manchester. 

New  Jersey. 

State  Reform  School      Jamesburg. 

State  Industrial  School  for  Girls Trenton. 

New  York. 

House  of  Refuge  (Randall's  Island) New  York  City. 

State  Industrial  School Rochester. 

Ohio. 

Boys'  Industrial  School Lancaster. 

Girls'  Industrial  Home Delaware. 

Oregon. 

Oregon  State  Reform  School Salem. 

Pennsylvania. 

House  of  Refuge Glen  Mills. 

Pennsylvania  Reform  School Morganza. 

Rhode  Island. 

Sockanosset  School  for  Boys Cranston. 

Oaklawn  School  for  Girls Cranston. 

South  Dakota. 

State  Reform  School    .  .  Plankinton. 
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Tennessee. 

Tennessee  Industrial  School Nashville. 

Texas. 

House  of  Correction  and  Reformatory Gatesville. 

Utah. 

Reform  School Ogden. 

Vermont. 

Vermont  Industrial  School Vergennes. 

Virginia. 

Industrial  School  of  Prison  Association  of  Virginia.  .    .    .  Glen  Allen. 

West  Virginia. 

Reform  School  for  Boys Pruntytown 

Washington. 

State  Reform  School Chehalis. 

Wisconsin. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys Waukeska. 

Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for  Girls  and  Young  Boys.  .  Milwaukee. 
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STATE       INDUSTRIAL       REFORMATORIES     AND 
PENITENTIARIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

NAME  OF  INSTITUTION.  LOCATION 

Alabama. 

State  Penitentiary Wetumpka. 

Arizona.. 

Territorial  Prison Yuma. 

Arkansas. 

Arkansas  Penitentiary Little  Rock. 

California. 

California  State  Prison Folsoni. 

California  St  ite  Prison  .  . San  Quentin 

Colorado. 

State  Penitentiary Canon  City. 

State  Reformatory Buena  Vista. 

Connecticut. 

State  Prison Wethersfield. 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida. 

Georgia. 

Idaho. 

State  Penitentiary Boise. 

Illinois. 

State  Penitentiary Joliet. 

State  Penitentiary Chester. 

State  Reformatory Pontiac. 

Indiana. 

State  Prison  (South) Jeffersonville. 

State  Prison  (North) Michigan  City. 

Woman's  Prison  (see  Reform  Schools) 

Iowa, 

State  Penitentiary Fort  Madison 

State  Penitentiary Anamosa. 

Kansas. 

State  Penitentiary Lansing, 

Kansas  Industrial  Reformatory Hutchinson. 
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Kentucky. 

Kentucky  Penitentiary •    •    •  Frankfort. 

Branch  Penitentiary Eddyville. 

Louisiana. 

State  Penitentiary Baton  Rouge. 

Maine. 

State  Prison Thomaston- 

Maryland. 

Maryland  Penitentiary Baltimore. 

Massachusetts. 

State  Prison      Charlestown. 

Massachusetts  Reformatory Concord. 

Reformatory  Prison  for  Women Sherborn 

Michigan. 

State  Prison Jackson. 

State  House  of  Correction  and  Reformatory Ionia. 

State  House  of  Correction  and  Branch  Prison Marquette. 

Minnesota. 

State  Prison Stillwater. 

State  Reformatory St.  Cloud. 

Mississi  opi. 

State  Penitentiary Jackson. 

Missouri. 

State  Penitentiary Jefferson  City. 

Montana. 

Montana  State  Prison      Deer  Lodge. 

Eastern  State  Prison Billings. 
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